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TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS © SOUND EQUIPMENT AND ELECTRONIC CARILLONS * INDUSTRI 
INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS + TELEVISION, FM RADIOS AND RADIO- PHONO GRA? 
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Whatever your utility body needs may be... from a set of compartment 
sections for a pick-up truck to a line body capable of handling the 
largest construction job . . . there’s a POWERS-American Body de- 
signed to meet your requirements. 


Available for construction, maintenance, and service work in all phases 
of the public utility industry, POWERS-American Bodies are “job- 
engineered” to step up crew efficiency and lower operation costs. 
Their quality construction guarantees long life and trouble-free service. 


Whether your needs be large or small, standard or special, you’ll find 
it a real economy to call POWERS-American ... the 1 source for all 
types of utility bodies and equipment. 


Look at all the features you get in POWERS-American Bodies 


“Job-engineered’”’ design + Equalized load distribution +» Extra large weathertight 
compartments « Triple-seal compartment doors « Recessed slam-action door catches, 
with cylinder locks keyed alike + Additional line body features include: low- 
positioned rubber goods compartment + Full-size compartments on street side 
¢ Derrick stowed without interference to cab door or loss of compartment space 
e Extra depth in all compartments « Horizontal compartments for long material, 
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McCABE POWERS AUTO BODY COMPANY 
5900 N. BROADWAY e _ ST. LOUIS 15, MISSOURI 
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SMOOTH OPERATION — BUT THEY WERE CAUGHT. 
A gambling ring that specialized in cheating Arkansas bookies has 
been broken up in Memphis, Tenn. 





The police commissioner said the ring used an ingenious short- 
wave radio and telephone communications system to flash results 
from tracks in Chicago and Miami in time for deadline bets. 

He said this is the way it worked: 

One of the gang, stationed in a Forrest City, Ark., hotel, would 
place a long-distance telephone call to a confederate at a race 
track in Chicago or Miami. When the race ended, the winner 
would be flashed to the Arkansas man, who—using the shortwave 
transmitter—would broadcast the horse’s name to a third man, 
stationed at a Forrest City club. Wearing a small receiver under 
his shirt, the police commissioner said, the man in the club would 
be able to place a bet ten to fifteen minutes before the bookies 
closed all bets. 
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“VOICE WITH A SMILE” SOMETIMES MALE. The reason a 
male voice sometimes answers when St. Louisans dial “operator” or 
for long distance or information, has been explained by a spokes- 
man for the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

He said there always are a few male traffic department trainees 
handling calls normally taken by women operators. The men, being 
instructed to become traffic assistants, thus get first-hand knowledge 
of the work they will be supervising. 

The spokesman said the chance of getting a male operator on 
the line is very small, since there are about 2,000 women operators 


and never more than four men in training at a time. 


24 HOUR QUIZ DUTY. Worries of the head of the Calgary, 
Ohio, public library, are not confined to business hours. He re- 
ceived so many off-duty telephone calls at home from radio quiz 
program fans that he wrote a letter of complaint to the office of 
the city clerk. He said his staff also had been “snowed under” by 
inquiries from quiz fans. 
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“FEES-IBLE" CHARGES? The tall, portly New York medical 
professor was lecturing his students on the correct estimate of the 
maximum fee. He said: 

“The best fees are paid the specialist. For example, I charge $25 
for a home eall; $15 for an office visit: $5 for a telephone con- 
sultation.” 

A student in the rear of the room stood up and asked: “Professor, 


how much do you charge a person for passing you on the street?” 


A MATTER OF TIMING. A lady telephoned the president of a 
large department store at 2 a.m. After long ringing a sleepy, 
gruff voice answered. 

“This is Miss Gruntled,” said the lady in sugary tones. “I just 
had to call you personally to tell you that the hat [ bought at your 
store last week is simply stunning.” 

“I’m delighted to hear it,” yawned the president, “But why, 
madame, call me in the middle of the night about a hat you bought 
last week?” 


“Because,” 


10 


she replied sweetly, “your truck just delivered it.” 
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JUSITA ANNUAL CONVENTION 
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By R. C. RENO 
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more than 2,200 delegates to 
annual convention of the United 
es Independent Telephone Asso 
representing hundreds of Inde 
operating companies, were 
comprehensive preview of the 
a] developments, business and 
ec prospects and problems that 
ce the telephone industry withit 
ediate future. The convention 
d Oct. 9, 10 and 11 at the 
Hotel, Chicago. 
ers at the various sectional con 
and at the main sessions of 


discussed a wide 


Variety 


cts touching upon every phase 
elephone business, as well as 
veneral economic conditior 

\ ave and will have Serious 
pon the telephone business 
i¢ that those of the industry 
( inable to attend ne col 
ave access to the addresses 
the meeting, we are publishing 
em with the exception of the 
resented at the plant confe) 


the address of USITA Vice 
KF. E. Bohn (not in manu 
m). The plant conference ad 
ll be published in subsequent 


TELEPHONY. 


ps the most enjoyably surpris 
ire of the opening general ses 
was the truly 
Mr. Bohn, who 
an of the Home Telephone & 
’h Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ohn drew a dramatic word pic 


the convention 


mal address of 


i baseball game which took place 


s ago. He did it in such a way 
ep his listeners hanging on to 
ats. He drew an analogy be- 


the importance of individual 
ial judgment and actual base- 
ilts which “pay off.” He pointed 
we are in the damger today 
upon “the 
the government, ete.- 
lly tough 


ng too much other 


to solve 


problems. But 
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actu- 


the decisive action is 
indiv 


Poet 
resourcetulness 


Mr. Bohn 


generally the 


ally 


result of idual courage, decision, 


““KnOW-now. 


and 


painted a word picture of 


the crucial baseball contest between the 
Cleveland Indians and the _ Detroit 
Tigers. A player was on third base 
with the decisive run. Much depended 
on his choice of actior to run or not 
to run. All of the mass support 


the world was available, but some ome 


] 


mind had to decide on victory or fail 
ure Suddenly, in a streak of dust 
the man on third stole home and the 


situation, said Mr. Bohn, is 


one in which the telephone industry 
finds itself today. Management must 
make its own decisions and take the 
consequences. Others, including the 
government, may try to help or hinder, 
but management has to make the final 
decision, for better or for worse The 


result is the 
‘The 


4 ] 
enyjoved a 


off. 


pay 


h« 2 | " ] 
Nas aiready 


telephone industry 


fine record of accomplish 


ment. It makes ‘hits.’ It ‘gets on base’ 
even as far as ‘third.’ But the pay 
off is at the ‘home plate.’ There is 





THANKS, MR. BLAIN 
Again, as in past years, we are 
RAY BLAIN, 


technical editor, for taking photo- 


indebted to our 
graphs at the USITA convention, 
which make up the pictorial rec- 
ord of that meeting presented in 
this issue. 


all of Mr. Blain’s 


time at the convention was spent 


Practically 
with his camera, and in order to 
speed up this special convention 
the 
bathroom of his hotel room as a 
“dark 


pictures at the end of each day. 


issue, he again equipped 


room” and developed his 











Draws Big Attendance 


the resourcefulness 


The 


ho 


where courage and 
of management must pass its test. 
of that 


substitute individual 


moral, course, is there is 
for 


sourcefulness and initiative,” 


courage, re 
Mr. Bohn 
said. 

The convention program—both at the 


general sessions and conferences—was 
the as 
Vice 
deserve the 


The 


plant, 


outstanding and the officers of 


sociation—particularly Executive 


President Clyde S. Bailey 
the 


charge of 


commendation of industry. 


committees in the 
traffic, commercial and accounting con 
ferences, likewise, are to be 
for their quality 

Much credit for the efficient 
of the day-to-day 


congratu 


lated programs. 


handling 
details of the conven 
tion George C. Richert, 


goes to asso 


ciation engineer and Stewart A. Collins, 
of the 


has 


newly-elected associa 


Mr. 


secretary in 


secretary 


Richert, who acted as 


1On. 


addition to his regular 


as association engineer during 
the past year or so, received high praise 


H. V. 


service as secretary 


his 
the 


from President Bozell for 


efficient during 
interim pe} iod. 


At thei 


convention, 


of the 


board of direc- 


meeting at the close 
the USITA 
tors presented Retiring President H. \ 


Bozell 


with an engraved gold wrist- 


his service to 


the 


watch in recognition of 


and able leadership of association 


during the past year. 


One of the features of the conven- 
tion was the introduction of the past 
presidents of the association. Past 


presidents include: Theodore Gary, 
Macon, Mo.; Frank H. Woods, Lincoln, 
Neb.; J. H. Agee, Lineoln: B. L. 
Martinsville, Va.; C. D. Bro- 
rein, Tampa, Fla.; J. R. Porter, Tar- 
boro, N. C.; C. S. Mason, Santa Monica, 
Calif.; J. P. Boylan, Rochester, N. Y.; 
W. C. Henry, Ohio; R. A. 
Lumpkin, Mattoon, Ill.; Oscar Burton, 
Tyler, Tex., F. S. Barnes, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


Fisher, 


Jellevue, 


and 


17 

















———— 
RAY DALTON R. B. STILL E. M. BLAKESLEE 
President First Vice President Second Vice President 


CLYDE s. BAILEY CARL D. BROREIN G. C. RICHERT 
Executive Vice President Treasurer Engineer 
In the opinion of many who attended — service to operating men in furnishing Association held its annual meet 
the convention, the exhibits of new information and advice on the new Oct. 10 with the largest attend: 


equipment and new techniques were the developments and apparatus which have’ years. The report of this meet 


most complete and educational that been and are being devised to bring be published in the Oct. 28 
have been presented in several years. about better telephone service to the TELEPHONY. 

The Independent manufacturers and __ public. The USITA board of directors, 
suppliers, as usual, rendered a_ vital The Independent Telephone Pioneer meeting during the conventior 








PLANT CONFERENCE ADDRESSES TO BE PUBLISHED LATER 


In accordance with an arrangement made with the USITA Plant Committee the addresses 
with accompanying illustrations, presented at the full-day’s plant conference, will be publishe« 
in subsequent issues of TELEPHONY. 

Because of the length and completeness of these papers it is impossible to include them i: 
this convention report issue. As they contain valuable and pertinent data for Independent plan 


men, it is our desire to hold the publication of the addresses to later issues so they can b 


presented in full for the benefit of those who were unable to attend the convention. 
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Past USITA presidents introduced at the convention. 
Martinsville, Va.; F. S. BARNES, Rock Hill, S. C.; J. H. AGEE, Lincoln, Neb.; 
W. C. HENRY, Bellevue, Ohio, and H. V. BOZELL, New York City. 


several actions which are of 


interest to 


the industry. 


The board approved a recommenda- 


tion 


Committee 


a 


nies under the 


Commission’s 


of the association’s Accounting 
that the association favor 
reclassification of telephone compa- 


Federal Communication 


uniform 


system of ac- 
counts. 
The board also approved a recom- 
mendation of the Plant Committee re- 


specting specific matters to be covered 
in a proposed uniform agreement cov 
ering joint use of poles by telephone 
companies and other utilities. The 
agreement is to be prepared by the 
Plant Committee and will be submitted 
to the board of directors at the 1951 
spring conference. 


directors also approved the dates 
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NEW USITA DIRECTORS 
Re-elected 


M. BLAKESLEE. 
ea, Calif. 


Mon- 


Santa 


L. FISHER, Martinsville. Va. 
W. HILL, Tarboro, N. C. 

0. HOOD, Medford, Ore. 

J. LARGE, Chicago. Ul. 

\. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, IIL. 


K. McBERTY, Galion, Ohio 
LLEY MeNISH, Bristol, Tenn. 
W. SIEMUND. Chicago. Hl. 
H. WHEELER, Lincoln. Neb. 
1. WRIGHT, Jamestown. N. Y. 
Elected 

I. SORDONI, Forty-Fort, Pa.. 
© succeed L. F, Roberts, Ports- 
iouth, Ohio 

W. SAUNDERS. 
l., to fill unexpired term of 


Walter Dakin. Wis.. 


esigned. 


Springfield, 


Madison, 





Left to right: OSCAR BURTON, Tyler, 


of 
will be 


and location the 1951 spring meet 
ing. It held May 14 and 15 
at the Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

The for 


vention were 


Greenbrier 


the 1951 con- 
set. It will be held 
Oct. 15, 16 and 17 at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

The 


lowing 


dates annual 


also 


convention re-elected the fol 
directors: E. M. Blakeslee, 
Santa Monica, Calif.; B. L. Fisher, 
Martinsville, Va.; L. W. Hill, Tarboro, 
N. C.; D. O. Hood, Medford, Ore.; J. J. 
Large, Ill.; R. A. Lumpkin, 
Mattoon, Ill.; R. K. McBerty, Galion, 
Ohio; Kelley McNish, Bristol, Va.; R. 
W. Siemund, Chicago; H. H. Wheeler, 
Lincoln, Neb., and J. H. Wright, 
Jamestown, N. Y. A.J. Sordoni, Forty 


Chicago, 


Fort, Pa., also was elected a director 
to succeed L. F. Roberts, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. The directors elected B. W. 


Saunders, Springfield, Ill., to the board 


to fill the unexpired term of Walter 
Dakin, Madison, Wis., resigned. 
The directors elected the following 


officers: President, Ray Dalton, Everett, 


Tex.; 
R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, 





Wash.; first vice president, R. B. Still, 
USITA EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
RAY DALTON, Everett. Wash.. 


Chairman 


F. E. BOHN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
H. V. BOZELL., New York City 


C. D. BROREIN, Tampa, Fla. 
W. B. CLAY, Hutchinson, Minn. 
W. €C. HENRY, Bellevue, Ohio 
J. J. LARGE, Chicago, Hl. 

R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, Il. 
Cc. D. MANNING, Chicago, Ul. 


F. B. McHENRY, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 


R. W. SIEMUND, Chicago, Hl. 








c. 


Bk 
Mi 


ley 


D. BROREIN, Tampa, 
We; J. 


Fla.; B. L. 
P. BOYLAN, Rochester, 


vmington, Ill.; 


*. Blakeslee, Monica, 


Santa 


, Washington, D. C.; 





FISHER, 
M. V3 


second vice president, 
Calif.; 
executive vice president, Clyde S. Bai- 


secretary, 


Stewart A. Collins, Washington; engi- 
neer, George C. Richert, Washington, 
and assistant secretary, Leola  Fitz- 


Wa 


ter, Washington. 


The executive committee of the asso- 


ciation 


is composed of the 


following: 


Mr. Dalton, chairman; F. E. Bohn, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; H. V. Bozell, New 
York City; C. D. Brorein, Tampa, Fla.; 
W. B. Clay, Hutchinson, Minn.; W. C. 
Henry, Bellevue, Ill.; J. J. Large, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; R. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon, II1.; 
F. B. McHenry, Jefferson City, Mo., 


and R. W. 


> 


Ill. 


Siemund, Chicago, 


The texts of the convention addresses, 


with the exception of those noted above, 


appear on the 


following pages. 








NEW USITA OFFICERS 
President 

RAY DALTON, Everett, Wash. 
Executive Vice 

CLYDE 5S. 

ton, D. C. 
First Vice President 

R. B. STILL. Bloomington, Hl. 


Second Vice President 


President 


BAILEY, Washing- 


E. M. BLAKESLEE, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Treasurer 
CARL D. BROREIN, Tampa, 
Fla. 

Secretary 


STEWART A. COLLINS, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary 
MRS. LEOLA FITZWATER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Engineer 
GEORGE CC. RICHERT, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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WHAT IS AHEAD IN TELEPHONY 


E would be a seer indeed who 
could predict with any certainty 
all that is ahead in Independent 

telephony. But 

diction I think anyone would be safe 


in making and that 


there is one sure pre- 
is that when, 20 
or 25 years from now, an appraisal is 
made the conclusion will surely be that 
Independent 


telephony has continued, 


as it has been called, the largest small 
business in the United States and will 
have shown a continued record of per- 
formance of every expanding and ever 
improving telephone service to its seg- 
ment of the American population. 
That 
meet 


there are problems ahead to 


and solve in order that such a 


record will surely take place is, of 


course, recognized by all of us. Today 
these loom 


some. of large, 


some of them are of a different nature 


problems 


than we have ever had to meet before, 
but I venture to state that, relatively, 
they are no more serious than some 
of the problems this industry has well 


met and solved in previous decades. 

I would like to diseuss a few of the 
things that 
they fall 
them are 


we see ahead, and I think 


into two general classes- 


some general and common 


to all business in this ever and seem- 
ingly somewhat rapidly changing social 
some of 


structure, and them are pe- 


culiar to our own individual business. 


One of the first foremost mat- 


ters that confronts us is the increasing 


and 


jurisdiction 
both 


businesses of all 


encroachment of federal 


and federal interference, direct 


and indirect, upon 


kinds, as compared to state and local 


influence which is more sympatheti- 
cally based on closer and more intimate 
affairs. It still 


seems unfathomable why any individual 


knowledge of local 
born and raised and doing business in 
any state in the Union seems to change 
when he comes under the Washington 
influence and becomes sympathetic to, 
if not an advocate of, greater centrali- 
zation of 


authority, domination and 


interference with reference to affairs 
and business even back in his own home 
state. If the trend 


have an 


continues, it will 
influ- 
and will 


increasingly important 


upon all our business 
affect the 


operate. It 


ence 
atmosphere in which we 
affects our economy; it 
tends to dull initiative. I think it is not 
being reactionary, but rather liberal, 
to suggest that one of our nation-wide 
problems is to try to shift the trend 
back in the other direction to increase 
local responsibility and therefore, ini- 
tiative, which is what has brought this 


country to its 


20 


present high stage of 


By HAROLD V. BOZELL 
USITA President 





development—unequalled in the world. 

The national picture, both so far as 
economy and control go, is largely af- 
fected at the 
Korean and other 
and it 


present time by the 
international affairs, 
that there are many 
be unwilling to use or 
this still 
further to centralize matters in Wash- 


appears 
who would not 
see used current situation 
ington. 

Speaking specifically of some of these 
from 
Nationa! 
Production Authority with a system of 
which 


current developments resulting 


the Korean affair, the new 


priorities appear to be needed 





H. V. BOZELL 


and, on the financial side, increased 
taxation and the proposed so-called ex 
cess profits tax, are two of the most 
serious and important. We do not yet 
know what the program of priorities 
will mean to business in general or to 
business. But I 
that if the 


program makes it necessary to operate 


our own. telephone 


sincerely believe national 


under a wide system of priorities as 
in World War II, the experience gained 
in that war and the character of ad- 
ministrative ability that seems to be 
going to handle the problems this time 
should give some measure of comfort. 
And from 
have had I 


telephone 


what contact I personally 

that the 
practically the 
nerve system of the nation, is so vital 
to any national that it will 


is essential for its 


sense a feeling 


industry, 


program 
not be denied what 


continued efficient functioning. 


For one thing, as the country i: 
fronted increasing nat 9; 


activity, it fin 


with this 


wide emergency or 


telephone communication  systen x 
panded far beyond its status during 
World War II; there are mor 

50 per cent more telephones in s¢ ce. 


there has been a large increase in thy 


number of communication § cha ils, 
and there have been noted technic: 
provement in the 


way of more 


service, so that the industry can ha 
dle, with its present plant, trem 
communication demands. On the 
hand, we must not shut our eyes 

fact that, as compared with the 

tion at the beginning of World \ I] 
our plant does not have any sla 

in the reverse, is in general ove) 
when we consider the additiona 


] 


ice demands that might be es ti 


over and above the capacity 


present plant. 


In these days of increasing d S 
of industry, we can expect larg 

larger demands upon the Inde 
segment of the telephone indust 


cause of the very nature of 
tribution throughout the United 
This dispersion had, of course, 
started for economic reasons. B 
current world situation has ace 
it from the standpoint of safety 
matter of fact, one prominent « 


financial advisory concern meas 


relative safety of some of the st 

ments it recommends to. its 

based upon what it says is 

freedom of danger from atomic | hs 
These problems of growtl 


territories of small companies 
the seattered territories of la 
panies may sometimes loom lar: 


it seems to me the situation 


sent opportunity as well as q 
of how to do the iob, both fi 
and technically. And I think 1 
phone managements” will _ hé 


courage, ability and imaginat 
capitalize on the opportunity ar 
any corollary problem. 


Anot her 
tional 


matter ] 


influence is 


mentioned 
increasing 
and proposed excess profits ta 

With reference to a straight iS 


in tax rates, the corporation 1) 


seems to be an easy target bet 


the legislator it is politically 
collecting agenc 


think 


an easy tax 
increasingly | there is 
tion in Congress that the cor] 


is but a collection of individu: 


that the corporate tax carries 
tain amount of double taxation 


ings and that there is a limit t c 
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it 1 


wise to 


go. And speaking of in- 


creased taxation of our particular kind 


isiness, it is of 
in formal presentation before the 
» Ways and Means Committee 
Senate 
nal 


ess problems of 


interest to note 
and 
Committee, the 
Railroad & 
formally 
corporate 


Finance 
Association of 
es Commissioners has 
that 


must be 


any increase in 


recognized as an in- 


d expense regulated indus- 
the 


forced to 


upon 


which increased expense 


tory commissions are 
which 


In- 


course, 


er in determining rates 


ted industry can charge. 


corporate tax rates, of 
se both the public relations and 
the 
blic relations and political prob- 
f the but that 
affect the ultimate result as 


National 


Utilities Commissioners 


utilities and 
commissions, 
not 
ch the Association of 
ad & 

committed 


has 
itself in 


its pres- 


+ 
ns to 


the Congress. 


profits 
nt problem. As 


excess tax 


presents a 


fron 


] . 
you KNOW 


spapers, there has been a wide 


clamor for skimming off wat 
» Which proposal no one cat 
» the extent they actually occur. 
tion of how to do it is com 


so recognized, but neverthe 


ipon the financial com 


¢ rests 
the Congress the obligation 
Revenue Act passed this year to 
some form of what is generally 


excess profits tax. The excess 
tax that we had during World 
as admitted by all tax experts 


e a tax upon excess profits but 


tially merely one of the taxes 
yme, measured at a certain 
the income statement. It was 
y, it Was discriminatory, it 


high 


hand, it 


profits, 


the other taxed as 


fits a great deal of normal 


of a large group of compa 
iding many public utilities. 
nflationary aspects, you will 
under the provisions of the 
ir II Act, a lot of the com- 
re in the 85 per cent bracket, 
7.00 of expenditure merely 


¢ 


et income by a dollar. 
sonal that if any 
think it 


we 


opinion is 


and I 


S proposed 


considered only in case 


much more general world- 


lation and, therefore, a na- 


ergency OoYr a larger program 
the 
not be such as we had dur- 
War II. I think it 


| that the Treasury Depart- 


al spending than now 


can be 


Joint Committee on Internal 
he chairman and the ranking 
of the Ways and 
mmittee Senate Fi- 


House 
and the 
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A. J. SORDONI 
Forty-Fort. Pa. 
Newly-elected USITA Director 


nance Committee do not favor an excess 
profits tax of the character we had 
during World War II or so far pro 
posed at this time. The National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad & Utilities Com 
missioners took a firm stand on this 
question in 1944 and has revived its 
deep interest with even greater empha 
sis today. The purpose of this group 
as I see it, is to present a program so 


profits tax so-called 


that any 
not 


industry 


excess 


will tax the earnings of regulated 


unless and until perchance it 


a few isolated or individual cases, the 


+ 


particular utility has, due to war activ 


ities in its territory, a bulge in earn- 
ings above a fair return on its capital. 
As a matter of fact, I think this or- 


ganization feels that any type of excess 
profits tax is unnecessary in regulated 
industry since the 
lated that it 


industry is so 
not 


regu- 


does have any excess 





TELEPHONY'S photographer 
Retiring President H. V. BOZELL and his secre- 


"*snapped'’ USITA 


tary, MISS EDITH EVERETT, as they were 


rushing to a convention session. 


earnings, and that any federal tax law 
of the nature discussed practically, 
when applied to public utilities has the 
effect least 


of destroying or at neu- 


tralizing the state regulation of the 
earnings of those utilities. 

Both the power and light and the 
gas segments of the utility industry 


are doing constructive work to try to 
suggestions as to a 
for 


the telephone industry representatives, 


make practical 


safeguard regulated industry, and 


both Bell and our own association’s 
Tax Committee, are likewise at work. 

Fundamentally, it would be a_na- 
tional calamity to place such a tax 


upon regulated industry that its earn- 
ings would be so reduced that it could 
not attract the necessary capital to 
meet the tremendous demands for in- 


creased capacity in service upon which 
the 
tional 


accelerated na 
the 


very success of an 


program and, therefore, 


safety of the nation depends. 
As we 


penditures, we 


have increased national ex 


must have increased 


taxes, but I sincerely hope they will be 


constructively distributed so that they 
can be fairly carried. 
Turning to the more specific prob 


lems of the telephone industry as af 


fected by government activity or regu 
lation, we have two things—first, the 
policy of government loans by the 


and second, actions which would 


REA, 
result in further encroachment on man 


agement. 


As to the first, we in the Independ- 
ent side of the telephone industry prob- 
ably meet this more than the Bell 
System because of our widely scattered 
geographical coverage in rural areas. 
The program is too young as yet to 
know what its ultimate effect may be. 
I think the administration is finding 


that we know our business pretty well 


as to what both the problems and eco 


nomics of rural service are and that 
it takes telephone know-how and ade 
quate rates, as well as the money for 
capital investment, to render rural 


telephone service. 


There are two current examples of 


the 
either 


second point I mentioned, namely, 
encroach 
The 
first of these is the increasing tendency 
of the 
mission to permit 
a forum for the 
develops some new gadget he wants the 


actual or prospective 


ment on managerial functions. 


Communications Com- 
itself to be 


manufacturer 


Federal 
used as 


who 


telephone companies or the public to 
use as an adjunct to telephone service. 
The voice recorder was one case in 


point, but the problem there was essen- 


tially, since it was going to be used 
by subscribers, that it should be used 


under certain safe-guarding conditions. 
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Currently there are two questions be- 
fore the Federal Communications Com- 
mission which it seems to me are of 
different nature. These are the Hush- 
a-Phone and the answering device pro- 
ceedings. As to the latter, three manu- 
facturers of so-called answering devices, 
that is, devices which respond to the 
telephone and give the caller a mes- 
sage that the called party is not at 
home and telling where he can _ be 
reached or that a message can be re- 
corded, have petitioned the Federal 
Communications Commission that the 
telephone companies revise their tariffs 
to permit the attachment of such de- 
vices. 

There is a fourth and I believe older 
manufacturer of such a device who has 
not become a party to the proceeding, 
but who believes that the telephone 
company itself, if such service is to 
be rendered, should own the equipment 
and render the service. The Federal 
Communications Commission seems in- 
tent on wanting the telephone compa- 
nies to make a series of tests to report 
on the adequacy of the various devices. 
The telephone companies, both Bell and 
Independents, through this association, 
have taken the stand that it would be 
a proper question to raise as_ to 
whether that is a type of service which 
telephone companies should render and, 
therefore, should provide in their tar- 
iffs, but the telephone companies feel 
that they should not be called upon to 
take part in the tests of the relative 
merits of the different manufacturers— 
but rather should they determine, with 
equipment which they believe is work- 
able, whether such service meets a de- 
mand from their subscribers and 
whether these subscribers, therefore, 
desire it and whether it should be 





REA officials attended the USITA convention to advise Independent telephone companies on the REA 

telephone loan program. Left to right: ALLYN A. WALTERS, REA publicity director; J. Kk 

O'SHAUGHNESSY, REA chief engineer; CLAUDE R. WICKARD, REA administrator; J. E. O'BRIEN, 
chief, REA standards division, and EARL O'ROURKE, T. J. Moss Tie Co. 


added to our tariffs. 

What I want to emphasize is that 
this case is one of a different nature 
than I think has happened before and 
it might possibly, and I think very mis- 
takenly, open the way by which manu- 
facturers of all sorts of gadgets could 
ask that their particular inventions be 
tested. The point I want to make is 
that one road is a question of explor- 
ing types of additional services which 
the telephone company might render 
service with its plant, the other road 
is a question of testing or exploring the 
particular equipment of various manu- 
facturers. 

The telephone companies have told 
the FCC that they will permit devices 
to be tried out on their lines for a lim- 
ited period, but the test is the FCC’s 
and not the companies. 





In this trio of Independent pioneers are, left to right: G. B. FOSCUE, Wilmette, Ill.; LOUIS 
PITCHER, Dixon, Ill., and H. D. FARGO, TELEPHONY vice president and treasurer. 
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Incidentally, and more fundame 
I think some of these new development 
deserve our consideration. I tl 


ld not be blind but should rathe 


shou 
be imaginative with reference t 
increased service which we ca 


erly render to our customers 


ing telephone service to them, partic 
larly with the rapidly increas 
cost which we have to make 
each subscriber. But I think it 
telephone industry’s own busines 
how it does it. This is one t gy | 
think is ahead in Independent t 
lephony. 

Another matter which is in st« 
Independent telephony—and als 
the Bell System—is one _ whicl 


alert executive vice president has 


ready called to your attention. 
to the “Service Standards for Tel 
phone Utilities,” prepared in the 
form by the Committee on Engin 
ot the National Association of Ra 


road & Utilities Commissioners. M 
Bailey sent you a copy of thes« 

posed rules with his letter N 14 
on May 11. We were asked by th 
National Association of Railroad 4 


Utilities Commissioners’ enginee! 
comments and we formed a_ sp 
committee known as the Service St 
ards Task Force. Member companies 
were asked for their comments t 

to our task force, and many Co! 
nies replied, and the thanks of a 

us are due to them. But what I pa 
ticularly wish to draw to your 


tion, and as the responding companies 
have recognized, is the fact that the 
service standards proposed by the a 


tional Association of Railroad & 
ties Commissioners Engineering 
mittee go beyond rules governin: 
adequacy of service and have 
croached 6n managerial domain 


(Please turn to page 90) 
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REPORT ON AFFAIRS WASHINGTONIA 


HAVE a natural temptation on an 
ceasion like this to discuss the phii- 
sophical side or our business 
the ethical, intangible side, if it may 
be so termed. This temptation arises 
out of the fact that the 
public service which every dyed-in-the- 


concept of 
wool telephone man and woman pos- 
sesses was long ago enthroned as king. 
But we owe an obligation to our mem 


bership on an occasion like this to give 


an accounting of our stewardship upon 
specific matters which have been nan 
dled during the past year. 
No Rate Increase Notice This Time 

The most encouraging feature con 
cerning which I can report at this time 
is that relating to the rate increase 
notice requirements of the Defense 


Production Act which became a part of 


‘ 


tne aw of the land on Sept. o. 
ler a compromise worked out 
th, approved by the Conference Com 


ttee and reflected in the legislation 


as finally enacted, the only common 


carrier or other public utility that will 
compelled to give notice to the Presi- 
dent or his designee of a proposed rate 
luring the 


present emergency 


one selling property or service 191 
For the 


at telephone companies sell 


resale to the 


public.” reason 


nothing 
esale,” they are automatically 

ted from the notice requirements. 
7 s should be 


reassuring to tele- 


phone companies that find it 


to increase rates during the ecur- 


may nec- 


e1 npleasantness of war. Many were 
the headaches suffered by individual 
companies during World War II as a 
esult of having to give the President’s 
— e, the OPA, 30 days’ notice and 
to « ent to the intervention by that 
ag n rate proceedings before state 
¢ ry bodies. 

be recalled that the old OPA 

stand before regulatory com 


that utility enterprises should 


r ent with less return during 


than in normal times and that 
ISSION in 


computing claimed 


expenses should allow 


} 
ony 


taxes, not the abnormal ones, 
the OPA said, the latter rep- 
a contribution by the 
the 


uniformly 


utility 
iccess of 


The PA 


that increases in utility rates 


common cause. 


rather took the 
inflationary in character and 
to what it claimed was a Con- 
il policy. Such a position would 

more logical if, like unregu- 
utilities 
to have 


siness, had been per- 


higher earnings in 


O 
oO 
ow 
mi 
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By CLYDE S. BAILEY 
USITA Executive Vice President 





There should be nothing like that 
under the terms of the Defense Produc 
tion Act. 

Taxes 
During the past year your associa- 


tion has continued to urge a sound tax 


program. In support of the repeal of 


excise taxes President Bozell on behalf 


of our Tax Committee 


before the 


made a 
Ways 
Means Committee in February and be 
fore the 
July. On 


state 


ment House and 


Senate Finance Committee in 


the latter occasion, he also 





Left to right: 
Washington Editor; WARD H. SNOOK, Foley, Ala., and J. B. HALEY, Austin, Tex. 


A. A. WALTERS, 


spoke in opposition to any increase in 
corporate taxes pointing out their re- 
gressive effect. Another appearance on 
corporate taxes was made by me before 
the House Committee in March when I 
presented a written statement prepared 
by our very competent Tax Committee. 

We are all familiar with the circum- 
stances that shaped the destiny of the 
1950 $4 billion—$5 billion tax bill. The 
mongrels who violated the 38th paral 
lel determined the fate of tax legisla- 
About $3 billion of the 
will be 


tion this year. 
increased load shouldered by 
corporations and about $1.5 billion by 
individuals in the form of personal in- 
tax The 
any modification of telephone taxes is 
exceedingly dim at 
time in the future. 


come increases. outlook for 


any foreseeable 
The same thing is 
doubtless true of corporate taxes. 


When excess profits tax 
to the 


legislation 


tune of another $5 billion is 


introduced at the next session of Con 
gress, public service enterprise must, 
however, be prepared to ask for the 
adoption of provisions having some 


realistic the 


regulated 


relationship to special 


vroblems confronting busi- 
| 


ness. Telephone companies and other 


utilities operating under a system of 


public regulation with limited earnings 
do not make speculative profits. It is 
encouraging to note that leading states- 
men and economists recognize that dif 
ferent tax treatment 


excess profits 


must be accorded to public service en 


terprise from that accorded unregu- 
lated business. Our Tax Committee 
which has been most alert over the 


years in sponsoring sound tax policies 
will be prepared at the proper time to 


REA director of publicity; FRANCIS X. WELCH, TELEPHONY'S 


represent the viewpoint of Independent 
telephone companies. 


Threat of Communication Censorship 
Another 
deemed 


measure on which it was 
formal 
statement before a Congressional Com 
mittee the bill, 
S. 3358, a bill which grew out of Presi 
dent 


ference in Washington early this year. 


necessary to make a 


was federal gambling 


Truman’s crime prevention con- 
Ii would tackle the gambling problem 
by making unlawful the furnishing o1 
maintaining of any communication fa- 
cility for the transmission of gambling 
information and by putting the burden 
of proof on 


telephone companies or 


carriers to show 
the 
intended to be used for gam- 


fact not 
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other communication 
that 


was not 


information sent over wires 


bling purposes and was in 








being so used. In its approach the bill 
is definitely an unsatisfactory one. 


Our association does not condone 
gambling. Telephone people look upon 
gambling money as unclean. But the 
approach contemplated by the bill is 
most inappropriate because it would 
convert communication carriers into 
crime detection agencies. In a state- 
ment which I presented to the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, I 
pointed out that in order to make sure 
people are not violating the law and in 
order to avoid being subjected to the 
law’s penalties, monitoring of telephone 
conversations would be necessitated in 
and by an industry which over the 
years has trained its employes to the 
ideal of achieving the utmost in inti- 
macy and privacy in telephone usage. 
I pointed out that telephone companies 
are not schooled in the art of crime de- 
tection; that they are schooled in the 
art of speeding the messages of man- 
kind, not listening to them. 

It is indeed a sad commentary on 
our political system that the govern- 
ment, instead of looking to law en- 
forcement agencies to detect gambling 
or other immoral carryings on, should 
be giving consideration to a proposal 
whose effect would be to impose law en- 
forcement duties on communication car- 
with all the horrifying im- 
plications of such a course in terms of 
the beginning of a nation-wide system 
of censorship, the destruction of the 
traditional intimacy and privacy of our 


riers 


communication service, and an opening 
of the door to a most serious violation 
of private rights and liberties. For if 
communication carriers are compelled 
to monitor calls and messages in order 
to detect gambling, it will be only a 
short time before they are compelled to 
take like action in respect to the anti- 
trust laws, the Mann Act, espionage 
laws and other criminal statutes. 





MISS VIVIAN RYDEN (left standing) and MISS BERNICE HARDESTY, of TELEPHONY, recording 
messages of convention delegates in TELEPHONY'S exhibit room. 
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Left to right: E. R. HOWELL, Chicago, Ill.; A. J. STULTS, TELEPHONY'S western advertising 
manager; W. F. MILLER, Des Moines, lowa, and R. C. RENO, TELEPHONY'S editor. 


If legislation of the kind proposed is 
to be seriously considered at another 
session of Congress it in all certainty 
should be so amended as to put the pri- 
mary responsibility on law enforce- 
ment agencies ... where it belongs... 
and to hold a telephone company re- 
sponsible only after a duly constituted 
law enforcement agency or other 
proper public authority puts the com- 
pany on notice that its wires are being 
used in violation of law. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 

Introduced again at the last session 
of Congress were several bills provid- 
ing for equal pay to women for equal 
work. They 
upon an employer for paying a lower 
wage to a woman than that paid to 
a man for similar work. It would be 
left to the Secretary of Labor to de- 
termine 


would impose penalties 


what was equal work and 
otherwise to administer the legislation. 
Witnesses who supported the bill at a 
hearing before a sub-committee of the 
House Labor Committee last summer 
included Secretary of Labor Tobin, a 


representative of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor and Presi- 
dent Joseph A. Beirne of CWA. 
Without going into the equitabk 
principle that a woman should not b 
penalized because of sex, if she actu 


ally performs work similar to that 
performed by a man, it should b 
pointed out that broad discretionary 


power over the subject matte vuld 
be vested in a political appointe 


at a time when radicalism in ma 
forms seems to be in the ascendancy; 
that the language of the bill is ope 


to a possible construction that 
require similarity in wage payments 
to employes of an employer who maj 
be doing business in widely separate 
parts of the country regardless of the 
varying economic conditions prevailing 
in the different sections; and that 
legislation, if enacted, would represent 
further intrusion and encroachment by) 
the field of man- 
discretion and 


government upon 


agerial management 


labor relationships. 


Wage and Hour Division 

Long in advance of the effective dat 
of the new 75-cent minimum wagt 
Jan. 25, our association participated 
in conferences and informal hearings 
with representatives of the Wage-Houl 
Division of the Department of Lab 
looking toward liberalization of the 
1944 switchboard operator learner reg- 
ulations. Under the Fair Labor Stan 
ards Act, the Wage-Hour Administra- 


tor is empowered to issue regulations 
permitting the payment of sub-mint 
mum wages when found necessa 1 
order to avoid curtailment of opor- 


tunities for employment. 
The 1944 regulations had been the 


subject of complaint by a num! ol 
our companies and would ha‘ re- 
quired revision anyway as a res ol 
the impact of a 75-cent minimun 

We were successful in obtaini! ew 
learner regulations. They became ‘ec: 
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tive coincidently with the effective date 
of the new statutory minimum. As 
issued, however, the regulations did 
not represent what your association’s 
representatives believed were required 
in order to meet the exigencies of the 
employment situations concerning 
which our five witnesses, brought in 
from the field, testified. Special dis- 
appointment existed respecting a vir- 
tual limitation applicable to exchanges 
with more than 2,000 stations. 
Another matter we have had up with 
the Wage-Hour 


Division is whether 


stations at a community dial office 
must be counted along with those 
at the control office which furnishes 


and 
offices in 


and handles trouble 
ealls for both 
determine the 
status of the control 
Wage-Hour Act. 
disposition to hold that if, for example, 
office has 490 
300, the 
total is more than 


toll service 
information 
order to exemption 
under the 


There seems to be a 


office 


stations and 
fact that the 


750 operates to de- 


a control 


the CDO has 


prive the control office of its exemption 


status under the 750-station exchange 
amendment to the Wage-Hour Act. 
U} this matter we have filed with 
the Division a_ carefully prepared 
brief. A decision is now being awaited. 
An adverse holding could in our opin- 
ion spring only from a totally un- 
realistic construction of the exemption 


amendment passed by Congress at our 


request in 1939, enlarged in 1949, in 


order to meet the peculiar economic 
conditions surrounding a small tele- 
hi exchange operation in small 


Federal Communications Commission 


The validity of foreign attachment 


tariff provisions is being raised in two 
formal complaint proceedings now 
bef the Federal Communications 
Commission. One of these is the fa- 
mil Hush-a-Phone case and_ the 
ot] S a case involving the use of 
tele me answering devices such as 
the Telemagnet. 





Lef¢ 
(unid 
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In this Stromberg-Carlson group are left to right: R. C. TAIT, president; T. C. THOMPSON, tele- 
phone sales manager; A. F. GIBSON, telephone director; A. B. PREBLE, Kansas City manager, and 
F. W. HAUPT, advertising manager. 


Adroit, 


are 


both 
establish the 


assiduous counsel in 


cases seeking to 
propriety in the public interest of the 
attachment of such devices to telephone 
The 


association take the position (1) 


instruments. 3ell System and our 
that 
the FCC is without jurisdiction to en- 
tertain the complaints because of the 
predominately intrastate use to which 
telephone instruments are and 
(2) that 


exists, the 


put, 


even assuming jurisdiction 


commission should not ex- 
with 


in such a 


ercise it respect to these devices 


way as to strike down the 
salutary 


tariffs 


provisions of telephone com- 


pany which have 


helpful 


proved SO 
in developing the high stand- 
ard of telephone service enjoyed today. 

The telephone industry has further- 
more that 
sufficient 


asserted whenever, if ever, 


there is demand for 


public 


devices of the character mentioned, 


telephone companies can be depended 
upon to provide them themselves unde? 
conditions carefully calculated to avoid 
depreciation in the 


any quality of 


telephone service. 
Frequency Allocations 


In speaking of the Federal Com- 


ght: F. O. DIXON, Knoxville, lowa; J. R. GRAVES, F. M. PARSONS, JAY HOUGHTALING, 
ied), T. D. TALMAGE, E. W. MILLER and W. D. BURKE, all of the Kellogg Switchboard 


& Supply Co. 
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should be 
careful to report that during the past 
year, we have 


munications Commission, I 


participated in public 


hearings in radio frequency allocation 


cases in a continuing effort to stake 
out a claim in the ether for Inde- 
pendent telephone companies so that 


they might have frequencies to supple- 


ment their wire telephone service. 


Communications Act Amendments 

As you 
tions Act 
commission 


Communica- 
that the 
have 


are aware, the 


provides federal 


shall not jurisdiction 


over “wire telephone exchange service” 


even though a portion of such ex- 


change service constitutes interstate or 


foreign communication in any case 


where such matters are subject to 


regulation by a state commission or 
local 


The 


says “‘wure 


governmental authority. 


trouble with the law is that it 


telephone exchange 
When the 
1934 it 


this service might later be provided or 


serv- 


ice.” statute was written 


back in was not visualized that 
medium of 
As there 
FCC to 


exchange 


supplemented through the 


the use of radio frequencies. 


is no more reason for the 


have jurisdiction over local 


service when provided exclusively by 


a physical wire, we plan to ask Con- 


gress to amend the law. 


At the 


Congress to 


same time, we shall ask 


amend another part of 


the Communications Act in such a 
Section 2 (b) 


against the 


manner as to immunize 


(2) companies rigors of 
FCC regulation when engaging in cer- 
business through the me- 


tain other 


dium, or partly through the medium, 


of the use of radio. It will be recalled 
that the present 
tion of the 
pendent company exemption from FCC 


jurisdiction if 


language in this sec- 


law provides for Inde- 


engagement in_ inter- 
through 
physical connection with the facilities 


state commerce is “solely 


of another carrier 
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We shall make an effort at the next 
session of Congress to show the need 
for our proposed amendments. The 
Communications Act as interpreted by 
the FCC lawyers is having a hamper- 
ing effect upon the development of the 
radio technological tool in the Inde- 
pendent field. The average Independ- 
ent company feels that under limited 
revenue possibilities it simply can not 
afford to take a chance on being sub- 
jected to the full regulatory power of 
the Federal commission. We are glad 
to report that the NARUC has evi- 
denced a sympathetic interest in this 
matter. 


Interstate—Intrastate Toll Rate 
Disparities 

But perhaps the most immediately 
pressing matter pending before the 
FCC together with the NARUC is one 
involving the ironing out of disparities 
between intrastate and interstate toll 
rates. It will be recalled that the 
NARUC at one of its recent annual 
conventions adopted a resolution tak- 
ing formal notice of these disparities. 
It has been stated that in their overall 
effect they involve more than $100,- 
000,000. A technical staff committee 
of the NARUC special committee on 
telephone regulatory matters has been 
engaged in recent months in making 
a study of this subject. It will be re- 
ported upon at the NARUC conven- 
tion in Phoenix, Ariz., to be held in 
November. 

In the conduct of the disparity 
studies the cooperation of the tele- 
phone industry has been invited. For 
the Independent branch of the indus- 
try the cooperation is being given 
through our association’s Toll Com- 
pensation Committee. 


Separations Manual Being Restudied 

In connection with the vitally im- 
portant matter just mentioned as well 
as in connection with certain other 





Left to right: G. A. BERTING, P. VAN VALKENBURGH, NANCY NORTH, R. C. RYON, R. K. McBERTY 
and WILLIS AIKEN, all of the North Electric Mfg. Co. 
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developments, the technical staff com- 
mittee of the NARUC is also engaged 
in making a hurried re-examination of 
the methods set up in the Separations 


property as between intrastate and in- 
is expected that a report 
NARUC Telephone 


Service Rules 


standards of telephone service. 


by our association. 














































































Left to right: C. A. SWEET, Leich Sales Corp.; L. D. DENSMORE, Lincoln, Neb., and R. W. SIEMUND 
Leich Sales Corp. 


offer constructive criticism. 


parent, however, that 


needed more time 


studies than the NARUC 


seemed disposed to grant. 


Our task force 


that the proposed 


yond the establishment « 


standards and that 
attempt to establish 


supersede tariff matters, 


l 


the field of management 


taking to set out 
cedures. Our task 
is of the opinion 


proposed rules are 


enforced would requir 
unnecessary expenditures. 

While the work your 
in Washington on matters 
fore government departments 


legislation is of much 


operating telephone 


their management, 


activities are by no 
to that area. The association 


teen general committees 


task force which 
gaged in research 


various subjects of 


ing heads and management. 


A Word About Regulation 
Many of our current 
dollar problems. They 


rate levels. Often 


fault for failing seasonably 


for rates sufficient 
ings necessary to 
obligations. But it 


a commission is sometimes at 


tolerating delays 


process. 


The duty of regulatory auth 
the economic scheme 


tion and regulated 


(Please turn to page 92) 
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HOW RADIO SERVES THE INDUSTRY 


\ DIO—or 
telephony 


more specifically radio- 


has a special signifi- 
eance and importance to the tele- 


phone industry, for today radio serves 


our industry in a multitude of ways 


and its usefulness and importance are 


increasing constantly. Even so, it is 


probable that only a few of the tele 


phone companies represented here to- 


day have, as yet, found it necessary 01 


de sirable to use radio. Perhaps, how- 


ever, among the many Independent 


telephone companies In our country a 


number of situations exist where radio 


could be used to great 


advantage. | 
do not mean to imply that every tele- 


phone company should go out of its 
make a 


think it 


way to find or 
radi But I do 


rol Independent 


reason to use 
IS Important 
telephone company 
nanagers and engineers and plant men 
e a basic understanding and ap- 


eciation of the various which 


Ways In 


. ’ 
» can be useful to our industry. 


TI telephone industry 1S esse tially 
business of transmitting the 
iman voice between two points. Today 
these two points may be almost any- 
here across the street from each 
ne r on opposite sides of the world. 
Une int may be in a home and the 
an office, or out on a farm, 
( ; on an island or on anothe 
continent. It might even be in an 
T | 


a steam 


bile, a speeding train 01 


high 


numan 


} n the faithfully 


seas. To 


rar t the voice over an al- 


st infinite variety of paths the tele 


fortunately has avail 


e today a fairly large and varied kit 


mission tools. Radio is one of 


is and a very important one in 
There are 


al ises 


some instances 


yt 
t } 


too is essential to do the iob 


In other cases the telephone 


may be able to choose his 
transmission from among sev- 

ates, all of which are capable 
the job, and then he must know 
ntages and disadvantages, the 
es and the limitations of eac 


iiternate in order to make a 


proper choice. 


SS 1t would be interesting to 


ment or two to look back ove 
» years, and briefly note the 


ent of 


eT »f 


too!is or 


the 


some of the 


voice transmission it 


industry. 
toric first words, “Mr. Wat 
here, I want you,” to be elec 
ansmitted between two points 
ried over 


a pair of wires be- 


0 rooms of the same house in 
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Boston in March, 1876. In October of 


the same year a two-way telephon: 


conversation was successfully carried 


on between Boston and Cambridgeport 
a distance of two miles. It may su 
prise you to learn that just two years 


after the invention of the telephone, 


namely in 1878, telephones were intro 
Hawaii. C. W. 


resident 


duced into Dickey, an 


and businessman, 


isiand 


learned of the new invention, sent for 





J. B. ATHERTON 


some instruments and installed his ow) 
home and 
Maui it 


time a se! 


telephone line between his 


Island of 
that 


office on the 
Hawaiian Islands, at 
ruling Kingdom. 


With 


ting 


improvements in the transmit 


and receiving characteristics of 


the telephone instruments themselves, 
transmission 


still a 


over open wire circuits, 


fundamental and 
method, 


1884, the 


widely used 
transmission 
tended. In 


line was 


was 
New 


followed by a 


rapidly ex 
York-Boston 
New 
New York 
L9il, 


was spanned 


opened, 
York-Chicago circuit in 1892. 
and Denver were connected in 
and finally the continent 


New York to 


1915. Sut I am 


from San Francisco in 


going too fast, for 
other transmission developments had to 
before the 
could be spanned by 


enter the scene continent 
a telephone cit 


cult. 


As early as 1881 studies and experi 
ments were begun on the use of cables 


to carry a larger number of circuits 


feasible to string on 


Was 


than 


and 


was poles 


crossarms. twisted pair for 
introduced in 
1887, and shortly after the turn of the 
1902 the 


anothe 


cable conductors 


century 1n loading coil pro 
tool for 


telephone engineers, thus permitting in 


vided transmission 
subsequent years rapid extension in the 
In about 1904 the phan 


tom circuit appeared on the scene and 


use of cable Ss. 


this method of providing a transmission 


path for the human voice is still in 


wide use today ° 
The 


the voice 


invention and development of 
marks another sig- 
this brief 


of improved methods and tools for the 


repeater 


nificant milestone in review 


electrical transmission of the human 
Vacuum tube 


1915 


and were one-of the important develop- 


voice over long distances. 


repeaters we 


e first employed in 


ments that made possible the New 
York-San Francisco circuit which was 
opened for commercial service on Jan. 


25, 1915, and employed six vacuum tube 


repeaters. Over the years many im 


provements have been made in the Vac 
uum tube repeater and today tens of 
thousands of them are an indispensable 
tool kit. 


transmission 


part of oul 
Then 


equipment 


alone came carrier current 


and the coaxial cable. Car 
rier equipment, by the use of a 


series 


of frequency bands, one “on top of the 


other” so to enables the tele 


addi 


speak, 


phone engineer to transmit an 


tional one, two or a dozen or more tele 


phone conversations simultaneously 


over one fundamental or basic trans 


mission path—and this basic path can 


be a pair or open wires, a cable pair, 


a coaxial cable or even a radio circuit. 


Finally, then we come to radio which 


takes its proper place, not as a visito1 


or intruder from another industry 01 


another science, but as a natural addi 


tion and useful member of the kit of 


transmission tools available to the tele 
phone engineer. 


nave 


But perhaps I shouldn’t 


said “finally” because that might 
that 
rival in our industry and that is hardly 
Shortly after the 


Maxwell and 


imply radio 1s a very recent ar- 


true. discoveries of 


Hertz of the existence of 


electromagnetic waves, radio was put 


to use by Marconi as a means of com 


munication in the form of radioteleg 
just before the turn of the cen- 
Within a 


discovered to transmit by 


raphy 


tury. few years means were 
wireless not 


only a series of pulses in the form of 
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the Morse code, but the human voice, 
and thus radio-telephony was born. 


Perhaps many of you would be sur- 
prised to know that radio-telephony 
was successfully demonstrated some 35 
years ago, in 1915, between Arlington, 
Va., and the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 
and also in the same year radio trans- 
mitted the human voice from Arlington 
to Hawaii—a distance of 5,000 miles! 
Let me read you a quotation from a 
Honolulu dated Oct. 1, 
1915: 


newspaper, 








“Pearl Harbor last night heard by 
wireless telephony connected speech 
from Arlington, Va., more than 5,000 
miles away. ... The marvelous fact of 
a human voice being distinctly heard a 
quarter of the way around the world 
from the place where the speaker stood 
became an actuality last night. The 
moment of its accomplishment was a 
solemn one with those participating, as 
they appreciated the fact that one of 
the wildest dreams of the visionary 
had been made real.” 





Honolulu 
pepers following this remarkable event 
indicated it would probably 


Other comment in news- 
“soon” be 
possible for anyone to talk by telephone 
with the mainland. Such enthusiasm 
can hardly be criticized even though it 
was some later when 
public radiotelephone service connect- 
ing Honolulu with San Francisco and 
the rest of the nation became a reality. 


sixteen years 


The first use of 
telephone 


radio in a public 
service was between Los 
Angeles and Catalina Island—a dis- 
tance of 30 miles—in the year 1920. 
Other notable milestones in the com- 
mercial use of radio-telephony were the 
establishment of telephone service be- 
tween the United States and England 
in January, 1927, and the first ship to 
shore service in 1929. Radio-telephone 
service to South America was provided 
in 1950, to Hawaii in 1931 and in fol- 
lowing years to Africa, Asia, the Phil- 
ippines, Alaska and many other loca- 


tions. 


Coastal and harbor radio-telephone 
service was initiated in 1934. Commer- 
cial radio-telephone service to autos 
and trucks was established in 1946, and 
extended to certain passenger trains in 
1947. Still radio to 
reach subscribers in remote locations 


another use of 


where it is impractical to build conven- 
tional landlines 
1946, 


growing use of microwave radio cir- 


became a reality in 
Today we are witnessing the 


cuits over land routes such as New 
York to Boston and New York to Chi- 
cago, and just recently a San Fran- 
cisco-Los Angeles link has been placed 
in service to serve as a transmission 
path for a multitude of telephone chan- 
nels, as well as broadcast, television 
and other similar uses. Outside the tele- 
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phone industry itself, radio is a vital 
means of communication for a host of 
other services, including government, 
industry, aircraft, marine, police, fire 
and other public safety services. 


3y means of this brief review of the 
development and use of various meth- 
ods of transmitting the human voice 
between two points, I have tried to 


create the impression that radio is 
neither a very special nor a very new 
transmission tool of our industry. Cer- 
tainly it is not a method that any In- 
dependent telephone company should 
shy away from or fail to consider as 
to its possible advantageous use. Of 
course, all telephone companies do not 
need radio any more than we all need 
to use coaxial cable or multi-channel 
carrier systems. It is, however, highly 


desirable that telephone management 
and telephone engineers in particular 
have a basic appreciation of where 
and how radio can fill our needs, and 
thus better meet the needs of the public 


whom we serve. 


Now let us take a few moments to 
discuss more specifically some of the 
basic considerations involved in the use 
of radio by a telephone company. So as 
not to be too general in my remarks, 
let’s take a particular example of using 
radio to provide toll trunk circuits to 
connect two points, or specifically two 
exchanges, say 50 miles apart, in a 
given telephone company’s system. Per- 
haps both exchanges are attended toll 
offices—but to make our example a bit 
more interesting and still entirely prac- 
tical, let’s assume one exchange is an 
unattended CAX. The radio trunk or 


trunk group is, 


integral part of our complete telep 


system. It should be usable by ou 
operators and talked over by ow 
scribers exactly as though it we 
conventional wire 
should so well fit into our systen 
neither operators nor subscribers 
be aware of the fact that a port 


the circuit in use is a radio pat! 


For just a moment, forget 
radio and consider what basie pri 
would confront a telephone eng 
it he were asked to provide a g 
say three trunks by conventional 
from our toll office to the unatte 
CAX fifty miles away. These trum 
cilities might be provided by 
metallic open wire pairs, or by a 
tom group, or by three cable pa 
by one metallic circuit and two 
imposed carrier channels. Li 
coils or voice repeaters might 
required. (Of course, if this 
new route and only three trunks 
required, it is hardly  possibl 
cable would be considered, but 
mentioned merely as one convent 
method of 


group. 


providing such a 


Other factors or needs 
have to be present to justify tl 


of cable.) 


Materials and methods of co! 
tion of the wire or cable tru 
would be an important 
engineer’s considerations. At t 
ends of the trunk—the toll offic 
the unattended CAX—certain te! 


equipment would have to be p! 


part ¢ 


} 
I 


to properly connect these trunks 
toll switchboard at one end and 


TELEPF 


raturally, to be 


trunk. In fact 
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CAX equipment at the other. In con- 
sidering the possible methods and 
choosing the most suitable equipment, 
engineering and management decisions 
would have to be made having to do 
with such matters as first cost of the 
installation, maintenance costs and re- 
liability, possibility of growth and the 
feasibility and cost of adding addi- 
ional trunks as required. 

Now let us add radio to the possible 
choice of methods available to our engi- 
neer who is to provide this trunk group. 
brings with it no magic that 
eliminates these basic considerations of 


I 


Radio 


first cost, annual cost, reliability, and 
flexibility for growth. The ability of 
radio to favorably, or more favorably 
answer such matters must be carefully 


considered. I will not go into the tech- 


nical details of how radio could meet 
the particular requirements of the ex- 
ample I have chosen except to state 


that essentially all that is involved is 
‘he substituting of a radio transmission 
path in place of a wire or cable trans- 
mission path. The requirement for three 


trunks could easily be met simply by 


superimposing regular carrier channel 


equipment on our basic radio circuit, 
and the necessary dialing, supervisory, 

ther control functions between the 
toll center and the remote CAX 


vise be provided by suitable carrie 


could 


and terminal equipment. 


One very significant and different 


matter that does enter the picture when 


we consider using radio is that of se- 
lecting the proper radio frequency and 
securing from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission a license authoriz- 
ng the use of such frequency. But this 
S no means a mysterious problem 


that an Independent telephone 


company cannot cope with, even if it 
has had no previous experience with 
\ n the time allotted to me I can- 
not into detail concerning the pro- 
ced for securing a frequency assign- 
me om the FCC. Undoubtedly you 
ften noticed in your United 


Independent Telephone Associa- 


uletins and industry publica- 


at the question of who is to be 
to use what frequencies fo1 
settled 


In fact, the rapidly growing 


rvices is far from a 
need for radio frequencies in 
stry as well as in other indus- 
| the relatively limited number 
encies usable, at least by pres- 
yment, makes this a most diffi- 
blem and one that has and is 


ec a great deal of study and at- 
e! Certain frequencies have been 
_ ed by the FCC for common 
“= telephone company use—both 


ile and for fixed point-to-point 
but petitions are now before 
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the commission requesting the designa- 
tion of additional frequency bands for 
belief that it 
will be in the public interest for addi- 


telephone use. It is my 


tional frequencies to be allocated to ou 
radio 


use as increasingly proves its 
value to telephone companies and there- 
fore to the public we serve. 
If, by 


Independent telephone men should be- 


now, I have satisfied you that 


come sufficiently acquainted with this 
thing called radio so as to give proper 
consideration to its usefulness in thei 
business, I will have accomplished one 
of the principal purposes of my talk to 
you. Where you do have a problem of 
transmission and conventional types of 
construction are difficult, costly, unre- 
liable or for some other reason unsuit- 
able, by all means give consideration to 
radio. 
Maybe 
uncertain as to how to start. If 


you’re still skeptical—or at 
least 
you have never used radio before, it is 
quite possible that no one in your or- 
technical or 


ganization has sufficient 


engineering knowledge of radio equip- 


How 


radio 


ment. then can you determine 


whether may be useful to you, 
and if that is determined affirmatively, 
how 


will you go about properly engi- 


neering a radio installation, securing 


the frequency assignment, operating 
and maintaining the equipment once it 


is placed in service? 

The answers to these questions are 
there 
that radio might 
be useful in your telephone system, a 


really 
to be 


quite simple. If appears 


any possibility 


survey by a qualified consulting engi- 


neer would be advisable. Such a per- 


son, perhaps in conjunction with your 


own engineers, would carefully con- 


sider the matters of first cost, main- 
tenance, reliability, and other such per- 
factors. If the 


in’? the use of radio he could then fur- 


tinent survey “proves 


nish detailed technical specifications 
for the necessary equipment and prob- 
ably also assist you in applying to the 
FCC for a 


station 


and 
Perhaps 


frequency assignment 


construction permit. 


you will also need outside assistance 


(Please 


turn to page 94) 
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RADIO —ITS LEGAL IMPLICATIONS 


N ORDER that we may have present 
in our minds the underlying facts 
for the purposes of this discussion, 
it would appear that a brief 
of the uses of radio by telephone com- 


résumé 


panies and a slight review of the his- 
tory of the advance of the art in this 
particular might not be amiss at the 
beginning of our consideration of the 
matter. It is not my 
detail the 
of the progress of the art but it is mj 
that we 


intention to re- 


view in specific advances 


thought should recall to our 
minds a bit of the historical background 


of radio-telephony. 


It was the experimentation and _ in- 


genuity of many individuals which 


made radio-telephony possible. Its de- 
velopment increases telephone service 
to the public and not only permits con- 
between 


versation to be carried on 


continents but it enables most of the 
telephones throughout the world to be 
inter-connected by supplementing ex- 
United States 


and extending the network to isolated 


isting wire lines in the 


places and to moving automobiles, 


trains, airplanes and vessels. 
1907 that De 
radio to telephone from 


It was as early as 


Forrest used 
ship to shore reporting, as I recall it, 
the results of yacht races held on Lake 
Erie. In 1915 speech was transmitted 


successfully by radio from Arlington, 
Va., to the Eiffel Tower in Paris. Com- 


mercial 


radio-telephony linking wire 
systems on different continents was 
opened between New York and Lon- 
don in 1927—the one who carried on 


the conversation at the United States 
newly-appointed Am 
Court of St. James, 
Walter Gifford. Three years later com 
mercial 


end being’ our 


bassador to the 


radio-telephony 
with South 


service was 


established America. 


From its beginnings and until 1936, 
all American radio- 
telephone communication had to be re- 
layed through England. In that year 
I remember well, as I was then serving 


transcontinental 


as a member of the Federal Communi- 
cations direct radio- 
telephone circuit was opened from the 
United States to Paris. A 
establishing direct circuits 
United States to other countries 
thus Additional 
established 
Francisco to Australia in 
in 1939 to Rome and 

1940 to Berlin, Berne 
and in 1941 to Lisbon. Today direct 
radio-telephone circuits connect the 
United States with about fifty different 
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Commission, a 


policy of 
from the 
was 
inaugurated. 
circuits 


direct 
from San 


1938: 


were 
then 
Amsterdam, in 

and Madrid, 
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points in nearly that many countries 


ot the world. 
The 


be measured by the fact that the vol- 


expansion of this service ca 


ume of international telephone traffic 
in 1948, the last year for which I have 
half a 


This world telephone 


the figures, exceeded million 


completed calls. 
tie-up makes it possible for your tele 
phone subscribers to be connected with 
any one or more than twenty-five mil 


lion other telephones in over eighty 


other countries. 
Other 


ship-to-shore 


uses of radio-telephony are 


radio-telephone, coastal 
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harbor telephone stations, public com 


munication on a common carrie? basis 


between aircraft and land telephones, 


railroad radio-telephones (for operat 


ing purposes, which is not within our 


purview at this time) and for railroad 


radio-telephones for common carrie} 


service which connects passengers on 
moving trains with the land line wire 
telephone system. 

The first 


bile radio-telephone system was placed 


common carrier urban mo 


in operation in St. Louis in the year 


1946, and a highway mobile system 
began its operations near Green Bay, 
Wis., soon thereafter. Mobile radio- 


telephone service has undergone rapid 
and 
This service 


tremendous expansion since then. 
facilities for in- 


terstate buses and trucks, urban transit 


involves 


vehicles and taxicabs, dispatching s 


ices for delivery and service u 
doctors’ cars, ete. Such services 
provided by radio systems someti 


operated in connection with the 


phone system, or by 


systems not associated with land 


public message service facilities. 


Telephone 


common carrier mobile telephone 


ice in many cities and localities. 


types of radio mobile telephone se 


are furnished by telephone car 


One, general service, which is the 


two-way tele phone system betwee} 


line systems and mobile units; 


dispatching service, a two-way s¢ 


between the wire telephones of 
cific subscribers and their mobile 
and, three, signalling service, a one 
system fron 1 ind systen { 
ciated vehicles. In addition ( 
companies are showing incre 
terest 1! ITlLIIZINg rad to Ss! 
ance communica mS M t¢ 

ice to inaccessible ir'¢ ¢ 
constructior Voutida be mi Cc 


toc costly You associat 


ently a party to a proceed 
the Federa Communicat ns 4 
S101 Involving the aliocatior 
quencies in an endeavor te 
ditional frequencies in the 470-! 
band for ise on a secondary ) 
this purpose and your chain 
vour Radio Committe M) M« 
has appeared as our expel 
to explain the ises to which 
pected to put these frequencte 
allocations are granted fo t 
pose. 

There are many other radio-tel 
services which, however, do not 
vide telephone Service to the 
public, such as police, municipa 
forest conservation, highway n 
nance, industrial, public utility, 
logical and miscellaneous radio s¢ 


for the 


in business pursuits. 


protection of life and p1 
This brief 


will give us a background for o 


sideration of the interests of the 


pendent telephone industry 1! 


telephony. 
The 


which out 


phases of radio-telep! 


industry IS most co 
are first the mobile radio-teleph 
haul 


next the short radio-telep! 


be used, as I have said, for shi 


tance communication to exte! 


present land line services to in: 
ble areas where wire line const 
would be impracticable or too 


and in addition thirdly a conc 


TELEP! 


independent 1 


companies are off 





te 


, 


lY 





temporary use of radio where, through 
damage or ice damage or, as 
we may term it, “by act of God,” the 
have broken or put 
out of commission and telephone com- 


storm 


Wi lines been 
panies desire to use radio to give serv- 
ice to the emergency 

the wire lines are being repaired. 


public in such 


Let us now consider what are the 
implications of the use of radio 
r telephone circuits. We should 


ret that when the Federal Com- 
cations Act was passed in 1934 the 
subsequent development in radio-teleph- 
vas unknown and not even con- 
templated and so the framers of the 
act did not make specific provisions for 
the control of this advancing art. It 
ie that in Section 303, sub-para 

era (ez) of the act, the commission 
FCC) is charged with the duty that 
“study new ises for radio, 

le for experimental uses of fre- 
es, and generally encourage the 
nd more effective use of radio 
Title III of the 


‘| contains the 


sublie interest.” 


, ‘p 
aCl, TLit | rovViIsions 


> ‘ 4 ) } ” 
( Yr to Ladilo, 


States its purpose 
naintain the control of the 
channels 
state and foreign radio trans 
ssion; and to provide for the use 
under licenses 
vy the federal authority . 
s is taken from Section 301 of the 


act here is also 


a prohibition in the 
Same section preventing use or opera- 
any apparatus for transmis- 
energy or communications 01 
signals by radio “(d) within any state 
hen the effects of such use extend be- 
vond the borders of such state or when 
te rence is caused by such use 

said state to any place beyond 
ders . . . except with a license 
behalf granted under the pro- 


Sli of this act.” 


rief, for a telephone company 
person to use or operate any 
Ly} tus for transmission of energy 
nunication by radio, that com- 
pe person must obtain a license 
from the 


ite such apparatus 


Communications Commission 
ind nd in accordance with the terms 


Act, 


licensee of the 


Communications thereby 


g a Federal] 


ications Commission for this 


concerns us as Independent 


‘companies is, what effect does 
of radio in mobile and short 
emergency service have as 
atus of the jurisdiction of the 
mmission over telephone com- 
Does the application and ac- 
by telephone companies of 


¢ nse to operate radio thereby 
em to be subject to the full 


u on of the commission? 
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Standing, left to right: GEORGE HAMBURGER, DON JONES and W. W. EGE, all of Copperweld 
Steel Co.; MRS. ROSS HOLT, Milan, Mo.; VIC CURTIS, Copperweld company; MRS. CARL HOLT, 


Waterproof, La.; ROY RAASCH, Copperweld company; E. 


BROWN, Gibsonia, Pa. 


H. COLE, Warford, Pa., and H. L. 


Kneeling, left to right: A. W. HARDER, A. R. TEIFELD and ROBERT SOVIK, 


all of Copperweld Steel Co. 


The telephone carriers which are 


concerned as to whether or not licenses 


to use radio apparatus for telephon« 


communications make them fully sub- 


jiect-to the jurisdiction of the federal] 


commission are those who are now 
jurisdiction undet 


This 


exempted from such 
Sec. 2(b) of the act. reads as 


follows: 


“(b) Subiect to the provisions of 
Section 301, nothing in this act shall 
be construed to apply or to give the 
commission jurisdiction with respect to 
(1) charges, classifications, practices, 
services, facilities, or regulations for 
or in connection with intrastate com- 
munication service of any carrier, or 
(2) any carrier engaged in interstate 
or foreign communication solely 
through physical connection with the 
facilities of another carrier not di- 
rectly or indirectly controlling o1 
controlled by, or under direct or indi- 
rect common control] with such carrier; 





L. C. HANSON, A. B. Chance Co., takes time 
out for TELEPHONY'S photographer. 


except that sections 201 to 205 of this 
act, both inclusive, shall, 
otherwise provided therein, 


carriers described in clause 


except as 
apply to 
(Z)." 


familia 
with the exemption from the full juris 


All of you are thoroughly 
diction of the commission which 2(b) 
(2) companies are granted under the 
act. 


The inherent difficulty with the use 
of radio by 2(b) (2) companies is occa 
sioned by the fact that the character 
istics of radio 


waves are such that 


there is no assurance that they can 


be controlled so that they are always 


confined to any one area or zone. The 


waves have the capability of being re 


ceived, either sporadically or regu 
larly, at great distances from the point 
of origin. In other words, the char 
acteristics of the radio wave are such 
that these waves are not any respecter 
of state lines but they may cross the 
geographical borders of the state even 
when it is not the intention of the 


user that they shall cross state lines. 


There are two separate branches of 
jurisdiction granted to the federal com- 
Act. 


jurisdiction over all 


mission in the Communications 


First, they have 
carriers (with certain specific exemp- 
See Sec. 2(b) and 221 (b)) and 


jurisdiction over all channels of inter- 


tions 


foreign radio transmission 


and the licensing of all radio stations 


state and 


used for transmission 


(See See. 301) ex- 


and apparatus 
of communications 
government-owned _ sta- 


cept certain 


tions. It was not envisaged at the time 
the act 
be or 


was passed that radio would 


become an integral part of a 
common carrier telephone service ex- 
cept for overseas transmission. How 
ever, as the art has advanced and new 


(Please turn to page 98) 
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OUR DEFENSE PREPARATION 


N THE wake of recent football up- 

sets, and particularly after seeing 

those who grieved so deeply over 
the Notre Dame-Purdue upset, it would 
likely be a mistake to forecast any 
certain results in any activity, par- 
ticularly in the trend of the controls 
and regulations we in industry might 
expect in the defense program. 

This much I believe, however, we 
can assume with certainty. Our pro- 
ductive capacity, as a nation, will be 
utilized and taxed to the extreme; and 
in securing maximum production re- 
sults, controls and directions will be 
extended over the nation’s economic 
system to a greater and greater ex- 
tent, and to the fullest possible extent 
in a free economy should defense prep- 
aration reach an emergency situation. 

In the telephone industry, however, 
there has never been a dull moment, 
and we can effectively and promptly 
meet such conditions as may be re- 
quired of us in the nation’s defense 
program, whether we understand at 
the time all that may be involved or 
not. For example, it is quite difficult 
for us to comprehend why our serv- 
ices are taxed by the government in 
the same amount as luxury items are 
taxed; and, at the same time, tele- 
phone services are considered so es- 
sential for general use that the gov- 
ernment makes available large sums 
of money at subsidized rates for ex- 
tension and development of this serv- 
ice in rural areas, as a necessity. 

Telephone people, by and large how- 
ever, are willing to fight their own 
battles. They are the salt of the 
earth. They represent the substance 
of our nation’s population. Their busi- 
ness and their personal contacts reach 
every community, almost without ex- 
ception, in the country. The telephone 
man is known to the people he serves 
in the large cities as in the smaller 
towns and rural areas. He _ believes 
in the processes of government, be- 
cause he operates under regulation and 
permissive franchise. He _ recognizes 
the responsibility of service 24 hours 
of the day, every day of the year. He 
is always progressive and_ keenly 
aware of the necessity for progress. 
His own industry is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the American urge to prog- 
ress. He and those who work with 
him have passed the test of loyalty 
and patriotism. They have a most im- 
portant front line responsibility to the 
nation, either in time of peace or war. 

Through their ambition and ability, 
they have coordinated and integrated 
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the operation of many thousands of 
companies under many thousands of 
different ownerships so that in the 
inter-connection of lines in the rendi- 
tion of a universal service there is no 
distinction between them. There is no 
parallel to this accomplishment in the 
history of American business. It is, 
therefore, with confidence and assur- 
ance, that the telephone industry and 
our own section of Independent com- 
pany operators, approach the problems 


7 
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Left to right: E. G. CARLSON, Creston, lowa; 

J. L. VAN HORN, Cameron, Mo.; K. W. MOHR, 

Sparta, Wis., and W. M. DRIGGS, Bloomington, 
il. 


that will result from the nation’s de- 
fense plans. 

It will be in order, therefore, to re- 
view the developments in the national] 
defense program in recent months so 
that you and the industry will not 
only be informed but also so that you 
will understand that the national asso- 
ciation keeps its fingers closely on the 
pulse of national affairs which may 
affect its membership. The National 
Securities Resources Board was estab- 
lished, on July 6, 1947, by the National 
Security Act of 1947, as an independ- 
ent executive agency of the federal 
government responsible to the Presi- 
dent. The membership of the board 
consisted of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and a chairman ap- 
pointed from civilian life. At present, 
Stuart Symington is chairman of this 


board. Under the terms of the 
organization Plan No. 4 of 1949, t) is 
board or agency was transferred to 
the executive office of the President 
on Aug. 20, 1949. In aceordance 
Reorganization Plan No. 25 of 1950. 
the functions of the board were trans- 
ferred to Chairman Symington. 


The purpose of the board, pursuant 
to the act, was to advise the Pres 
concerning the coordination of n 
tary, industrial and civilian mobiliza- 
tion, including: 

(1) Policies concerning industria 
and civilian mobilization in orde 
assure the most effective mobilizat 
and maximum utilization of the 
tion’s manpower. 


(2) Programs for the effective se. 
in time of war, of the nation’s nat 
and industrial resources for militar 
and civilian needs, for the maintenance 
and stabilization of the civilian e¢ 
omy in time of war, and for th 
justment of such economy to war needs 
and conditions. 

(3) Policies for unifying, in time o 
war, the activity of Federal agencies 
and departments engaged in or col 
cerned with production, procuren« 
distribution or transportation of 
tary or civilian supplies, materials 
products. 

(4) The relations between potent 
supplies of and potential requirement 
for manpower, resources and p1 
tive facilities in time of war. 

(5) Policies for establishing le 
quate reserves of strategic and c 
materials, and for the conservat 
these reserves. 

(6) The strategic relocation 
dustries, services, government 
economic activities, the continuous 
eration of which is essential to the 
nation’s security. 

The Communications Division as 
established by the board’s mobili 
Leighton H. Peeb 
the head of this division. You 


planning staff. 


recall that, as chief of the Wa 
duction Board, Communications |! 
sion, Mr. Peebles was responsibl 
the activities of the War Prod 
Board directly affecting our industr) 
in World War II. 
we found him to be well advis¢ 


During that ne, 


matters pertaining to the communica- 
tions industry, and an able an 
cient administrator. In a staff report 
of the NSRB on the mobilization 0! 


the communications industry, tet 
May 27, 1948, it was recommeded 
that a program be adopted in pr a 
tion for mobilization of the indu<try 


An observation here is rather 
nent—that the telephone industr) ex 


perienced an era of operating Ace, 
as far as government-planning 1s con- 
cerned, only from the end of rid 

t! 











War II in 1945 to the beginning of 
preparation of plans by the NSRB in 


1948, and one can hardly say that 
these intervening three years were 


vears of normal, peaceful operations. 


of this recommendation 
mobilization of 


support 
for the in- 
dustry, the following steps were sug- 


of plans 


gested 

(1) As a first step toward imple- 
menting the program, it was proposed 
to informally approach the several 
interested government agencies to ob- 
tain preliminary information § after 
which a meeting would be held of 
representatives from each_ interested 
agency for the purpose of determining 
the assistance each agency could ren- 
der in supplying data for studies in 
the communication field which were 
contemplated by the Division; 

(2) The second step was to for- 
mally approach the civilian operating 


division for the purpose of obtaining 
preliminary data in their respective 
fields, and later to invite representa- 
tives of industry to attend a meeting 
in Washington at which the objectives 
of the NSRB would be explained and 
their cooperation enlisted in supplying 


advice, data and policy suggestions; 
(3) The question as to whom, in 
ndustry, the invitations to the first 

meetings should be extended was 


resolved by the agreement that 
such invitations should be issued to 
the members of industry advisory com- 


mittees of the War Production Board 
W were at that time certified as 
epresentatives of specific industries. 
Later, changes in membership might 
be made as circumstances indicated 


sary or desirable. 


\ task committee, comprised of R. A. 
Gantt, vice president of the Interna- 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp.; 
R. A. Lumpkin, president of the Illi- 
nois Consolidated Telephone Co.; K. H. 
MecGibbon, engineer of the Western 
Ur Telegraph Co., and J. B. Reese, 
vier resident of the American Tele- 
ph & Telegraph Co., met with Mr. 
Pex s in Washington during Septem- 
ber, 1948, and drafted a conservation 
al reference rating order for 
ap tion to telephone and telegraph 
pe m in the event of war. The 
0 vas designed to effect the de- 
S eductions in the use of critical 
mat ils, of which the communica- 
juirements are reasonably high, 
an manpower by the communica- 
t ndustry with a minimum ex- 
pe ire of manpower by the govern- 
me) administering the order and 
a mum expenditure of manpower 
i industry operating under its 
pre ms. The order was also de- 
ely TO cover: 
a Che restrictions applying to the 
in in so far as critical materials 
an npower are concerned. 
Th Provisions for enabling the in- 
_ to secure the materials needed 
pee! poses not prohibited by the 
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Left to right: A. D. KELLER, New York City; JOHN JAPP, Cook Electric Co.; R. B. ALFORD, Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. P. GLEATON, Tifton, Ga.; CHESTER RUTH and FRANK THILTGES, both of Cook Electric Co. 


(5) 


An adequate routine for peri- 
odically 


recording the actual use of 
critical materials, and, in addition, 
the estimated future use for periods 
sufficiently far ahead to enable the 
industry’s use of such materials to be 
kept constantly in line with the over- 
all situation by timely modifications of 
the provisions of the order, if neces- 
sary. 


(4) Arrangements for handling ap- 
peals from the provisions of the order 
on a centralized basis, as experience 
during World War II showed that this 
procedure would result in securing the 
most equitable treatment with a mini- 
mum of manpower expenditure. 


During the latter part of 1948, the 
NSRB created two advisory commit- 
tees in the communication field a 


Manufacturing Advisory Committee 
and an Operating Advisory Committee. 
Both 


representation on 


segments of our industry have 
these committees. A 
meeting of the 


Advisory 


industry’s 
Committee was 
the NSRB in 
February of last 
purpose of 


Operating 
the 
Washington 
year for 
the 
production 


held in 
offices of 
during the 
evaluating, on basis 


of available information, 





Ss. & 
Works, 


CRAIG 
Inc., 


(left), General Insulated Wire 
and D. M. RUMMEL, John A. 
Roebling's Sons Co. 


and service potentials in the event of 
a national emergency. Plans were also 
formulated whereby the Communica- 
tions Division of NSRB would be kept 
more currently informed, as conditions 
warranted, with respect to the plant 
facilities, and especially toll line facili- 
ties, of communications companies op- 
erating in areas considered important 
for defense purposes. Under the plan, 
several of the major independent com- 
submitted to the NSRB 


information as to 


panies have 


(1) The location of their exchanges, 
the number of stations in service and 
the capacity of such exchanges; and 

(2) The 
their toll 


and 
facilities. 


location 
line 


capacity of 


the continued 


of industry into rural areas served by 


In view of movement 


our branch of the telephone industry, 
that 
will 


it might reasonably 
for 
be made in an 
Independent 


be expected 


requests similar information 
increasing number, of 
telephone companies. 

The large portion of the mobilization 


planning program is being 


out by 


presently 
carried various departments 
the government with 
NSRB guidance and coordination. Mo- 
bilization 


and agencies of 


planning, however, is not 
NSRB 


agencies. 


just an job “farmed out” to 
It is the job of NSRB 
to play the role of coordinator, so that 
planning projects, worked out in 
laboration with participating agencies, 
can be carried forward in the interest 
of national with 
unified overall direction. It is a re- 
sponsibility the 
called upon by Congress and the 
with NSRB being 
guidance 


other 


col- 


security objectives 


which agencies have 
been 
President to share- 
a focal for 


point and co- 


ordination. 


Coordination of planning within each 
of the major areas, such as, produc- 
tion, materials, manpower, communica- 


tions, transportation, ete., is the re- 


sponsibility of the various NSRB 
planning offices. We have been _ in- 
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formed by the NSRB that plans de- 
veloped for determining the feasibility 
of estimated military requirements of 


selected military items in terms of 
our resources available to meet them 
have been tested. Among the fields 
in which such tests have been made 
are steel, copper, aluminum, petroleum, 
merchant shipping, construction, and 
240 selected key items of military 
equipment. It is expected that, as a 
result of such tests, the capacity of 
our national economy to meet wartime 
military and civilian war-supporting 
needs can be determined and properly 
balanced on a continuing basis. 

The NSRB was largely instrumental 
in drafting the Production 
Act which became a part of the law 
of the land on Sept. &. 
mediately following his 


Defense 


Almost im- 
approval of 
the act, President Truman issued sev- 
eral executive orders delegating cer- 
tain functions to various government 
agencies. In accordance with the dele- 
gations contained in Executive Order 
10161, dated Sept. 9, the Department 
of Commerce was given the responsi- 
bility of dealing with priority, alloca- 
tion and requisitioning with respect to 
communications and other matters not 
expressly delegated to other agencies. 
Secretary of 
cordingly effective 
Sept. 11, establishing within the De- 
partment of Commerce a_ National 
Production Authority. 
Maj. William H. 
president of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., and for- 
merly a vice president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has taken 
leave of his official duties as an In- 
dependent 


Commerce Sawyer ac- 


issued an order 


Gen. Harrison, 


telephone operating execu- 
tive to accept the position of adminis- 
trator of the National 
Authority. General Harrison has a 
long background of experience in the 
telephone industry. We are, therefore, 
most fortunate in having a man of his 
qualifications as the head of the Na- 
tional Production 


Production 


Authority, because 
he can more readily recognize the im- 
portance of communications to both 
civilian production and welfare, as 
well as the military and governmental 
requirements to which the civilian re- 
quirements are inseparably related. It 
is expected that some time will elapse 
before General Harrison will have de- 
veloped the organization needed to deal 
effectively with the responsibilities and 
duties he has assumed as head of this 
important federal agency. 

On Sept. 18, the National Production 
Authority issued its Regulation No. 1 
specifying 32 scarce materials in short 
supply, and placing certain restrictions 
on the ordering, receipt, sale and de- 
livery of these materials. The. order 
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also restricts the inventory of these 
materials to a practical working mini- 
mum which it defines as the “smallest 
quantity of material from which a per- 
son can reasonably meet his required 
supply on the 
schedule and rate of operation.” In 
all probability, our branch of the in- 
dustry will not be seriously affected 
by the terms of this particular order. 
It can be expected, however, that the 
restrictions imposed by the order will 


basis of his current 


be changed as needed to meet increas- 
ing military and stockpiling require- 
ments, and as these changes are made 
the effect on our industry will become 
more pronounced. 

The National 


has also 


Production Authority 
issued, effective Oct. 3, its 


, 


Regulation No. 2 ‘establishing a _ pri- 


Left to right: M. 1. BUSENBURG, Palestine, Ill.; A. N. SEWARD, Butler, 
E. F. SCHULZ, both of National Carbon Co.; H. 


crease, it can be expected, hows 
that a more complicated priority 
tem will result, grading prefer 
according to the need, as detern 
by official Washington. 

Within the past few days, tw 
ditional agencies have been annou 
and, in the case of one, the app 
ment of the director has been n 
Recently, the President announce: 
appointment of Dr. Alan Valenti 
the administrator of the Eco 
Stabilization Agency, directly res 
sible to the President. Dr. Vale 
will be the head of one of the 
principal operating agencies set 
handle the nation’s rearmament 
smoothly. The other agency, ref 
to before, is the National Prod 
Authority. 


ALLEE, National Carbon Co., and JOHN MADDOX, Palestine, Ill. 


ority system and authorizing the use 
of a general “Defense Order Rating”’ 
or what is known as a “Do Rating” 
services 


n obtaining materials for 


specifically authorized by that agency, 
primarily and presumably for military 
and related requirements. 


Communications and transportation 
services are among the items, however, 
listed in the regulation, as not being 
subject to the rating unless specifically 
authorized by the National Production 
Authority. In. effect, the 
gives priority to orders placed by the 


regulation 


Department of Defense and the Atomic 


Energy Commission. The manufac- 
turer must accept such orders and give 
them top priority. Civilian production 


will have to scramble for whatever 
remains. The manufacturer is also au- 
thorized to extend the rating to his 
subcontractors and suppliers who must 
give him the 


preference to 


material he needs in 
other 


the time being, at 


customers. For 
least, industry is 
spared the headaches frequently asso- 
ciated with the old 1-A, 1-AA, and 
1-AAA ratings which were used under 
the priority system during World War 
II. As the needs of the military in- 


Dr. Valentine has recently res 
from the presidency of the Unive 
of Rochester and, not only has h« 
an outstanding record in the fie 
education, but he is also direct 
a number of 
including Bausch & Lomb Optica 
of Rochester. His overall job 
to keep the economy of the nat 


an even keel through a balanci: 
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Pa.; R. P. BERGAN and 
D. FARGO, JR., TELEPHONY'’S president; N. S 


industrial corporations 


the military and civilian requirement 


The other is the creatior 
Labor Department, by Secretary |! 
of the Office of Man} 


The purpose of this office wi! 


Defense 


among other things, a developmé¢ 
proper training among those pre 
employed by industry and _ née 
cruits, the recruitment of add 


workers, including woinen, the 
velopment of labor standards, 
trial health and 


safety in W 


conditions, and to formulate 
programs and policies concernins 
standards in order that pro 
may be promoted and increased 

There will also be 
part of the Office of 
power, a Management-Labor A 


appointed 
Defense 


(Please turn to page 102 
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SOME THINGS ON MY MIND 


WANT to speak to you today briefly 
which I feel 
sody in our Independent telephone 


a subject some- 


industry, particularly the membership 





of this association, ought to have 

ted talking about before now. I! 
refer to the steadily shrinking num- 
be f operating Independent tele- 
phone companies. Some of this shrink- 






age is not a shrinkage in the numbe? 
of telephones since it represents acqui 
sition of one or more Independent 
properties by another company or a 
merger of two or more Independent 
telephone companies, but represents 
actus transfe} ot telephones to the 
Bell System in excess of transfers the 
othe vay. On the othe hand, some 
of ese properties Were acquired by 
the Bell System with the statement 
that they were acquired in response to 
earl commitments and were to be 
sold to Independent purchasers if any 
art ailable. 

' e is one such company operating 
about 26 exchanges with about 15,000 
tele} mes There are a couple more 
1) exas on Which there were actua 
inexercised options to purchase Inde 
ye companies 

no secret that stock control on 

sale of other important Inde 
pe t properties may be on the mar 
er or late due primarily to 

es In financing rapidly expand 
erations, or aging ownership and 
ement. Probably the majority 

er Independent companies, and 

S ger Class “A” and “B” com- 
are individually or family 
When the head man of such a 

D dies, as must all men soone) 
r ', or becomes incapacitated, the 
sit of such company almost i 

hecomes acute without notice, 
resulting in distress sales. 
te and wor out plant, plus 
nereased demands for service, 
ous problems to many com 
inagements, large and small. It 
necessary to speak furthe 
$ ibject. 
er growing and more serious 
f all companies, large and 
S s the matter of adequate rates 
nee constantly increasing op 
. costs. In the case of some 
: es, especially smaller concerns, 
. e rates have about reached 
- m levels and any further in- 
cre might work toward pricing 
the ves out of business. In such 
ca ind where additional operating 
e 


» are necessary, 
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might be given to applying to regula 
toll 
applicable to both outgoing and incom 


tory commissions fot surcharges 


ing traffic. Several such surcharge 


schedules have recently been granted 


by the California commission, and at 
least one other Pacific coast commis 
sion has indicated favorable considera 


tion where no other solution seems pos 
sible. 


In the matter of financing 
the 


ernment into the 


meeting 


requirements, of the go 


advent 
field 


loan through its 





D. Oo. HOOD 


Electrification 
otfers 
hard-pressed 
the 


subordination to 


Rural Administration 


agency, some possible relief to 


; ;' 
small companies, provid 


ing that management is willing 


to hazard possible 
bureaucratic control. Happily, the ad 


responsibilities 


ministrative heads of seem 


to be approaching their 


in dispensing government loan funds 


in a business-like manner and seem to 


be sensitive to the necessity of realistic 
rates. Just how far 


they intend to go 


toward restricting the freedom of man 


agement is not yet certain, although 
preliminary publication of 
this 
given rise to much apprehension on the 


part of 


some of the 


requirements in connection has 


many potential borrowers. 


Some few government loans have 


the 
nance Corp. to 
but the 


been made by Reconstruction Fi 


telephone companies, 


limited loan period available 


is far too short to meet other than 


temporary requirements of most com- 


panies. For those who can get by on 


the RFC 
funds, and 


eight-year term financing, 


offers one source of loan 


they are very nice people to do busi- 


ness with. 


In the 


tutional 


field, 


lenders are 


private very few insti- 


mak- 
less than $100,000, and in 


interested in 
ing loans of 
most 


$200,000. 


cases minimum limits are nearel 


Companies able to qualify 


for such amounts and over, are experi 
encing no 


particular difficulty in se 


curing long-term financing at 


But 


fairly 


attractive rates. where equity 


financing is the problem be 


necessary, 
comes more difficult. Highly rated com 


good territorial 


panies, operating 
areas, appear able to sell preferred and 


common stock without 


much difficulty, 
but for those companies not so highly 
rathet 
Pacific 


Insurance —O. of 


sales of stock are ofter 


rated, 


slow. On the Pacific coast, the 


Mutual Life Los 


Angeles, and the Occidental 


surance Company-Bank of America 


group of San Francisco, have been 


rather active it making long-term 


loans TO Independent telephone com 


panies on good terms and rates. 


the circumstances, 1t 
that Inde 


those of 


Considering all 


is not surprising many 


pendent owners, especially 


smaller companies, turn a_ receptive 


Bell o1 


is likely to 


ear to prospective purchasers, 


otherwise, and the number 


increase. 
Independent owners who approach a 
Bell 


selling out, without 


with the objective of 


first 


company 
contacting our 
perhaps 
the Bell 


such ap 


Independent association, are 


more open to criticism than 


company which may consider 


proach. This is not intended to criti 


cize the right of any man to sell his 


property to the best advantage if he 


so desires, but he should be loyal 
enough to his Independent 
the first 


think we of 


industry to 
And 


Independent 


make there. 
here I 


industry 


approach 
the 
must assume a responsibility 
in finding Inde 


prop 


to assist to the utmost 


pendent buyers for Independent 


erties. 


This will be a major undertaking if 
effective results are to be achieved. 
Our Independent owners desiring to 


sel] have a right to the 


leadership of their industry to provide 


out, expect 
them with a market, without subjecting 
them to the possibility of selling under 
conditions. 


distress If such Independ- 


unable to Inde- 
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ent owner is find an 





pendent purchaser for his property on 
a fair basis, then he cannot be cen- 
sured for turning to a Bell company. 

On the Pacific Coast we have so 
far been able to do a good job of keep- 
ing Independent properties in our sec- 
tion under Independent ownership and 
management. But the job is becoming 
increasingly difficult because so many 
of our owners are growing old, or 
finding difficulty in financing their ex- 
panding operations. Some are just tired 
and want to quit. And now we face 
the possibility of several of our Inde- 
pendent properties being sold to REA- 
financed co-ops and mutuals — some- 
thing I regret to see. Nevertheless, we 
are still on our toes fighting to hold 
our ratios. We would feel encouraged 
to see more of the same spirit revived 
by you of other sections of the country, 
backed by action. 

I believe our Bell System friends 
share a common interest with us in 
preserving the ratio of Independent 
ownership and operation. 
some significant 


There are 
reasons why they 
should share this interest, and we on 
our part should become more militant 
in the same direction. We need only 
to look back over the past decade of 
private electric power operation § to 
find a clue to what could happen in 
our own industry. The private enter- 
prise electric power industry is. still 
a big business, but it has suffered 
severe losses to public ownership “so- 
cial climbers” and avaricious promo- 
ters. As a consequence, its ranks are 
steadily shrinking. 

Not so many years ago, within the 
memory of most of us here, public 
ownership in the electric power field 
was confined more or less to a few 
scattered municipally-owned systems. 
What is the situation today? Large 
sections of the south are served almost 
entirely by the gigantic federal gov- 
ernment TVA system; in the Pacific 
Northwest where I live, the Bonneville 
Power Administration, operating the 
great government-owned hydro-electric 
dams at Bonneville, Ore., and Grand 
Coulee, Wash., is now the biggest 
power business in that section. Public 
utility districts, commonly called PUDS, 
which are comparable to cooperatives 
and mutuals in the telephone industry, 
are crowding the private electric power 
companies out of the field through con- 
demnation and acquisition. They have 
taken over the electric power business 
practically 100 per cent in the state 
of Nebraska and in some areas of sur- 
rounding states. They blanket the 
state of Washington, and in Oregon to 
a lesser degree. The PUD laws of 
Oregon and Washington provide the 
authority to operate any public utility, 
including telephone. We have no tele- 
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Members of the General Telephone Directory Co. staff who compiled and published the USITA 

convention telephone directory. Left to right: LELAND J. MAST, FRANK DAVIES, C. E. FOLEY, 

DEAN PORTER, SALLY ZIPPERT (caricature artist, not with General), O. B. LLOYD, D. 
MASTER, E. N. MORNINGSTAR and CLEM HAMMER. 


phone PUDS in our section so far, 
but we have been threatened. 


The power companies have become 
“nush-overs” for federal, municipal, 
PUD and REA-financed cooperatives, 
because they grew into such large 
units. How did they get that way? 
Most of you probably remember. Prior 
to World War I, there were probably 
as many or more private electric power 
companies in this country than the 
number of telephone companies. The 
majority of them were small companies 
operating mostly small steam-generat- 
ing plants. The Liberty Bond drives 
during and following the close of that 
war developed a nation of high-powered 
stock and bond salesmen and a willing 
clientele, nation-wide in scope. The in- 
vestment securities business quickly 
grew into about the biggest industry 
in the country, staffed with ambitious 
and aggressive young salesmen just 
out of service. This was the beginning 
of the era of frenzied finance during 
the 1920’s, climaxed by the financial 
collapse of 1929. 

It was inevitable that the great mass 
of small power companies would be 
unable to adequately serve the tre- 
mendously increased demands for serv- 
ice created by the post-World War I 
business development. It is equally in- 
evitable that the great numbers of 
small telephone companies today will be 
unable to meet the demands developing 
in their operating areas in so many 
sections of the country. In the case 
of the small power companies, the 
stage was set for the acquisitions and 
mergers that followed, ably organized 
and financed by the many investment 
securities organizations then in the 
field. The final result was the virtual 
extinction of small electric power com- 
panies, absorbed by relatively small 
groups of big holding company units. 
With the entry of the federal govern- 
ment and other public ownership agen- 
cies into the electric power field, these 


big private power combines we 


natural to go after. It is much 
to move in and negotiate with o1 
outfit than several hundred smal! 


cerns. 


There is no question about the 
of these great hydro-electric de 
ments to the nation’s economy. 
ever, it may have been that p: 
companies could have built these 
developments. But 
so or not, the pity is the entry 
federal government into the retai 
business of distributing electric p 
either directly or through inspire 
velopment of PUDS and similat 


of cooperatives. A more desirable m 


of distributing this public power 
have been government-owned pe 
tion, and private enterprise reta 
tribution under strict regulatory 
trol. 

The REA has served a usefu 

taking 
communities 


pose in electric pow 


remote through 

financed power cooperatives. As 
as the scope of its lending powe! 
restricted to the original limita 
no serious competition to private 

operation would appear likely. 
rently it seems to want to jun 
of its traces. Let us hope that 
phone loan activities will stay 

the intended bounds. 


The Independent telephone it 
also experienced a period of ma 
quisitions and consolidations, but 
on any such scale as the powel 
Indep: 


telephone operating groups today 


try. Some of our best 


into existence as a result of bu) 
and consolidation activities « 
1920’s. In our industry, howev 
expansion of so-called syndicate § 
was held well within safer limit 
Now a drift toward more Bell * 
acquisitions, and 
REA-financed 


+ 


possible en 


cooperatives int 
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THE TELEPHONE IN A NEW ERA 


NE thing that distinguishes tele- 

phone people is that all of us 

have the same objective of giv- 
ing the best possible service to everyone 
who wants it, and we have known for 
a long time that the way to do that 
the only way—is by working to- 
Your invitation to me to take 
part in this convention is further evi- 
dence of feel about it and I 
assure you I am here in the same spirit. 


and 
gether. 


how you 


OT course, the test of our work is in 
make and the results 
And it that 
ever in the long and resultful history 


the progress we 
we obtain. seems to me 
of this industry has there been a fine 
accomplishment than during these last 
few years. I am not saying this as a 
Bell 
as a member of any particular organi- 
within the industry, but 
as a telephone 


representative of the System, or 
rather 
tre- 
mendous pride in what the entire group 


Zatior 


man who feels a 


of telephone men and women _ have 

jointly brought about. Certainly it is 

me of the great industrial achieve- 
ments of our time. 

Five years ago we found ourselves 

a mountain of held orders that 

ad piled up because telephone produc 

facilities had gone to war. We 

ere also to find very quickly that a 

ew peacetime army of people wanted 


wanted or been 
More fam 


getting 


nones who had not 
afford them before. 
vanted and 


were new 


through the biggest housing 


And _ for 


home, as well as foi 


program ever undertaken. 
ii} St every new 
! ns of older ones, the comfort and 
convenience and security afforded by 
Then, 


have 


ephone were also desired. 


he people of this country 


noving on a vast scale; we have 
eeing the shifting of great groups 
population from one location or 
another. As people have moved, 
with them 


sconnecting 


ve moved connecting 
and then 
so that the 


spect 


connecting 
work in 
has far exceeded all 


volume of 
previ 
perience, 

iy our industry is serving some 
lion 


million 
an at the end of the war. That 


telephones, or 15 
istounding increase. And equally 
ssive, I think, although less well 

is the this 


n, we have had to connect about 


fact that to obtain 
on telephone instruments in the 
e years—almost as many as the 
umber now in service. 

se are 


t 


big figures. But 
significance, it seems to me, 
in what they tell of the past, 
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but in what they suggest for the fu- 
ture. The fact of prime importance is 


that we are now and the 
country is using, telephone service on 


The 
average man is looking at the service 


providing, 


a tremendously expanded scale. 


we have to offer and judging it under 


new standards of value, and he likes 


rood and 
fast, and convenient to use. It 


teous 


what he sees. It is service, 


is cour- 
and 


friendly service. It is de- 
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pendable service that can be relied on 


night and day. Those are not new 


characteristics, to be sure—but the 
sheer abundance of excellent telephone 
service today has made all these fine 
qualities more evident to more people. 

Furthermore, the telephone has be 
come more and more necessary as peo 

from 
other people they want to talk with. 


ple live at greater distances 
And, in our present-day economy, it is 
cheaper than at any time in the past. 
Telephone service has always been an 
outstanding value—the one service in 
the home, for example, that people can 
have for a modest charge, 
without 


ment of 


monthly 


having to incur any invest 


their own as they do when 


they buy ranges and refrigerators and 
washing 


and all the other 


things they must have in order to use 


machines, 


gas or electrical service. Today this 
telephone value is bigger than ever 
before. The average customer pays 


less for it, in relation to his income, 
than he used to, and he gets more for 
what he Our 


best-seller. 


pays. service is a bar- 


gain. It’s a It’s a buy. 


This is as it should be. This is 


what we have dreamed about and 
worked for. This is what we have 
always wanted. I don’t mean it is the 


telephone millenium—of course it isn’t 

but this 
today is a 
what it 


service we are providing 
ahead of 


And 


I’m proud, as you are, that we and out 


long, long 


was in 


way 
years gone by. 


and 
present, are the ones responsible. We’re 
all of 


ourselves. 


associates in the industry, past 


us to blame. We brought it on 


How? Well, each of us could name 
a lot of reasons, but there are three 
among others that seem to me par 


ticularly important: 
First, we 
to invent 


have never stopped trying 
think of ways 
better. And 
fortunately for all concerned, the ways 


things and 


otf making the _ service 


of improvement have been at the same 
time the ways of economy. 
Second, we have kept firmly in mind 


that the person who wants to telephone 


may want to call anybody, anytime, 
anywhere and we have never for- 
gotten that the only way to make 


that possible is for every part of our 


industry to work together in carrying 
out our joint responsibility. 

Third, over the years we have built 
character, including financial characte? 
and high credit standing. 

Now 
look at a few present-day events and 
affect 
heard of 


with those ideas in mind, let’s 


problems that 
We've all 


stream, running with the tide, and so 


us very closely. 


moving with the 


on. Nowadays there are some strong 


tides running that we started our- 


selves and it’s up to us to navigate 
them. Take rural service for exam- 
ple. If telephone service generally 
were scarce or slow or limited or un- 
reliable, or all of those things, I doubt 
that many farmers would want it. But 
the fact is that we have made it gen- 


erally fast and plentiful and good, and 
it will take your voice almost anywhere 


you want to send it, and so of course 
farm people want it. Why shouldn’t 
they? And we must give it to them. 


I know that that is our desire as well 
as our obligation. I realize as you do 
that the industry has done a magnifi- 
and 


areas. I 


cent job in extending improving 


service in rural 
that the 


ways 


appreciate 
America 
better and 


farmers of have al- 


more abund- 
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ant telephone service than the farmers 
of any country in the world, and more 
sv today than ever before. As evidence 
of that, just since the war we have 
brought about a 50 per cent increase 
in farm telephones, and half the coun- 
try’s farmers now have service, in- 
cluding an increasing number in the 
more remote areas of the nation. 


So we have made great progress in 
the rural field. But we also know 
that whatever tastes good whets the 
appetite for more. Progress sets up a 
demand for more progress. And just 
as sure as today is today and tomor- 
row is tomorrow, if we don’t meet that 
keen continuing 
else will. 


demand, somebody 


Another development that is running 
a strong tide today, (and here again, 
we started it ourselves), is the use of 
radio in telephone communication. Al- 
ready we have a wide variety of tech- 
niques and services in operation, and 
I am sure there will be more. Years 
ago we bridged the oceans and now, 
with radio relay, we are again span- 
ning the continent. The telephone is 
talking from cars on the roads and 
from highballing trains, from planes 
in the clouds and from boats in the 
rivers and lakes and along the coastal 
seaways. It is bringing a new security 
to remote and hitherto isolated cor- 
ners of the land. 

How far will the radio art eventually 
extend the telephone’s frontiers? That 
is anybody’s guess—but if there is 
one thing we telephone people have 
learned from experience, it is not to 
underestimate future potentials. We 
know we can’t foresee the end result 
of the new ideas and new techniques 
and new services we set in motion. We 
can’t put limits on tomorrow. 


After all, we have now shown the 
world that telephone service is not 
limited to talking over a wire from an 
office or armchair. We have pulled 
aside a curtain and given the public 
a whole new outlook to explore. Having 
done this, we must accept the conse- 
quences. We must be prepared to serve 
—not here and there or in bits and 
pieces—but wherever the need exists. 
And we must face the fact that if we 
do not serve in that way, others may 
jump in to fill the gaps. 


One way or another, the public is 
going to get what it wants. It has a 
right to expect that we will give it 
what it wants. And I am sure that in 
all these new fields of service, no less 
than in others, we shall be wise in 
continuing to make the public’s wants 
our opportunity. As I said earlier, 
one of the big reasons for the progress 
of our industry over the years is that 
we have worked faithfully to the end 
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that anyone might talk with anyone 
else, anytime and anywhere. In this 
new era of communications—this new 
day that stretches out ahead of us— 
the same principle will be every bit as 
important in bringing new benefits to 
the public and success to our overall 
efforts. 

I have called this a new era—a new 
day. It seems to me there are many 
reasons for calling it that. In addi- 
tion to the enormous increase in the 
sheer volume of telephone service, and 
the use of radio which I have already 
mentioned, other new developments are 
coming along apace. Already oper- 
ators are dialing about 30 per cent of 
all toll board and long distance calls. 
Loeal service areas are being extended 
geographically, as well as in the num- 
ber of users who can call each other 
without toll charges. 


Metropolitan 





service areas are being enlarged. T) 
range of direct customer dialing is i) 
creasing and we are not far from tl 
time when telephone users in certa 
places can begin to dial at least son 
of their own 
munity dial 

Television is on the march. 


long-haul calls. Cor 


offices are multiplyi 
For our customers, much of tl 
progress has the excellent result 
making the service a great deal m¢ 
convenient and simple to use. But 
us who give the service, one result 
greater complexity in operations. Thei« 
is a paradox of a sort—we are making 
things more complicated in orde 
make them more simple. A _ para 
result is that the operations of 
companies in the industry touch eacl 
other at more points. In the work 
out of each new step forward, th 
problems and situations of all cor 


# pee fe 
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panies must be considered in order 
that the whole public may best be 
served. 

Fortunately, we in this industry have 
the background, the experience and 
above all the will to sit 
gether and 


down. to- 
work out satis- 


factory answers to all these problems. 


jointly 


That is what we have been doing, are 
doing, and will continue to do. This 
applies to radio services. It applies to 
all the 
dialing. 


problems associated with toll 
It applies to community dial 
projects and the frequent arrange- 
ment of having one company do the 
assistance-operating for another com- 
puny’s CDO. In short, on all matters 
of common concern we shall, I confi- 
dently expect, keep right on contrib- 
uting mutually toward solutions that 
are in the best interest of all our 
customers. 

Now I] 
words 
that I having’ 
contributed so much to the progress 
of this business—I mean the building 


should like to say a few 
about the third fundamental 
mentioned earlier as 


of character and especially, in_ this 
discussion, financial character. 

There is no organization in_ the 
telephone industry that has not fac 
tremendous financial problems in_ thé 
past few years. We have all had then 

big companies, medium-sized « 
panies, and little companies. The cost 
of providing 


telephone — service is 


gone up, up and up. Demand 
service has required continuous he 
expenditures for new constructio 
the obtaining of huge amounts ol 
capital. And the years we have 
through have shown us these thi 
They have shown that the building 
high credit standing over the years |S 
indispensable in order to meet pul 
demand for more service and improving 


service. They have shown that 1 
long run no telephone compan) 

really do a job that is “tops” unicss 
it has adequate earnings. They have 
shown the necessity for making eve’) 


possible effort to bring about the 


pricing of telephone service. And th) 
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PROBLEMS OF ALL UTILITIES 


HE gas industry has delegated to 
me the duty of saluting you on its 
behalf. This I do with great pleas- 
and a free heart. 
In speaking to you today as the 

esentative of a sister industry, I 

try to express provocative and 
fundamental views about certain of 

ir common problems. . 

The gas and telephone industries 
have in common the fact that they 
oth serve basic human needs. Your 
ndustry deals with the basic need for 
communication. The gas industry, in 
irn, serves the basic human need for 
heat to be used for manifold purposes 
in the home, business and industry. 
Your industry and mine have more 
n common than the mere fact that 
both serve basic human needs. We 


both fear the specter of socialism. 


As mankind has developed in knowl- 
edge, aspirations, and appetites, men 
and women have succeeded in obtain- 


ing more and more voice in the con- 
duct of their political affairs. Democ- 
racy was born. But democracy has 


provided a wider and wider audience 


for those who are always with us, 


whose chief aim in life seems to be 
to exploit human passion, prejudice, 
and greed for the purpose of political 
advancement and power. 


he world is now witnessing a grad- 
l revolution by the great masses 
of people who are being led to expect 
ind demand more and more from 
governments and to give less and 
le Whether we eall this 
is political, social, and economic 
nature, Socialism, Nationalism, 
‘tivism or 


trend, 


“governmental pater- 
makes little difference. The 
that the basic tendency of the 
in people is, in the name of se- 
to move toward an _ ever-in- 
ng concentration of power and 
ity in the federal government. 

e are those of us who deplore 
rend and fear for its conse- 
who, while desiring to main- 
improve the standard of living 
\mericans, believe that evil will 


irily result where the individual 


a 


ses self-reliance and _ personal 
There are those who remem- 
so-called “security” without 
never made any country great 
» believe that the history of the 
is shown that a society based 
religious ideal of the impor- 
the individual man has re- 
n advancement for all. 
problem is so vast and so com- 
1e world-wide forces so prodi- 
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gious in power and influence, that the 
individual citizen is overwhelmed with 
a sickening sense of unfitness to even 
understand, let alone stem, the tide. 
The question which each of us asks 
himself repeatedly is ‘““What can I, an 
individual, do to reassert the eternal 
convictions and to prove again the 
everlasting truth that rewards come 
from effort, sacrifices, and work and 
not from political indulgence and pa- 
ternalistic security.” 

It is respectfully submitted that 
those of us who are in the _ public 
utility business are fortunate in find- 
ing in our daily work a field of ac- 
tivity, a purpose for existence, and the 
means of making our own lives count 
in this vast struggle by conflicting 
ideas for the mind and heart of man. 
It is submitted that the public utility 





nationalization in the United States of 
America. Ours is, therefore, a heavy 
obligation. We must prove to our cus- 
tomers, (who are the public, the voters 
of the nation) and to the regulatory 
tribunals that the privately-owned, 
privately-operated public utility can 
provide the best of service with cour- 
tesy, efficiency, and honesty and at a 
price which is the lowest and fairest 
that can reasonably be expected to 
maintain and expand high quality of 
service. 

We must so conduct our business as 
to deserve and retain public confidence 
to the end that the vast numbers of 
people who are our customers will 
be content to rely upon our own in- 
tegrity, fairness, and ability and not 
seek from governmental agencies the 
services which we provide. To the ex- 
tent that we, who are responsible for 
the operations of public utilities, de- 
serve and retain public confidence and 
trust, we are not only protecting the 
properties for which we are responsible 
but we are maintaining the first line 
of defense, back of which lies the 
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companies have long been a primary 
target for socialistic aggression. They 
are vulnerable because their business 
is affected with a public interest and 
because they are historically monopo- 
listic in nature. Certainly those of us 
who are in the public utility business 
know the meaning of centralization of 
economic authority in government. We 
know that except in extraordinary and 
unusual circumstances, each step in 
the exercise of control is merely a 
prelude to another. 

It is my firm conviction that the 
public utility companies of our coun- 
try are the first line of defense against 
the further extension of Socialism and 


great body of unregulated American 
industry. We are, indeed, selling the 
United States of America and the 
ideals upon which it rests and thereby, 
in the most effective way, contesting 
the validity of collectivism which is 
being sold throughout the world with 
increasing success by the enemies of 
the American ideal. 

If we are to earn and retain public 
confidence and trust in the utility busi- 
ness, the first obligation which will be 
expected of us is to provide service 
without discrimination at reasonable 
costs to all who desire it. As an out- 
standing example of this problem, gas 
utility companies such as The Peoples 
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Gas Light & Coke Co. of Chicago 
now find themselves in the unhappy 
and unwholesome position, where the 
demand for gas far exceeds the capac- 
city of the present facilities of these 
companies to deliver. 

This demand is largely for gas for 
space heating of residences; a demand, 
which has been aggravated by the cur- 
rent relatively low gas rates as com- 
pared with the higher costs of com- 
petitive fuels. Many companies _ be- 
sause of this situation have been re- 
quired to appeal to state utility com- 
missions for orders limiting and pro- 
hibiting the acceptance of additional 
space heating customers. Such orders 
are required in the public interest to 
avoid the serious consequences of cur- 
tailment of send-out to the great body 
of general domestic customers and to 
avoid the shut down of industry which 
depends upon gas. But the situation 
is obviously unsound. It is an indus- 
try nightmare. We cannot long deny 
to the public the service which it de- 
mands. The situation cannot be tol- 
erated. It must and will be solved 
but its solution is not easy. Unless it 
is solved by the gas utilities, the pub- 
lic will be served and they will turn 
elsewhere for help. It is not difficult 
to guess where they will turn. 

In the instance of Peoples Gas, a 
major step in the direction of a solu- 
tion is presently in process. . . . An 
affiliated company, Texas Illinois Na- 
tural Gas 
structing a 


Pipeline Co., is now con- 
pipeline more than 1,300 
length to bring large addi- 
tional quantities of natural gas from 
the gas fields of the Texas Gulf Coast 
to the Chicago area. 


miles in 


Every cubic foot 
of flow natural gas which is brought 
to market for the purpose of filling the 
space heating demand presents a prob- 
lem greater than that presented by the 
preceding foot of gas. The space heat- 
ing customers in the Chicago area pro- 
vide only a 25 per cent annual load 
factor. The high peak demands in the 


winter months bring deep valleys in 
the demand picture during the warm 
summer months. As a result, with a 
large space heating load, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to achieve year 
round utilization which is economically 


sound. 

Gas utility management is not the 
only quarter where knowledge of this 
problem Public 
office-holders as well as the 
members of the Federal 


exists, officials and 
elected 
Power Com- 
mission are well aware of the problem. 
Unless the gas industry is able to ar- 
rive at answers that provide service 
to the public at reasonable prices, we 
“an be assured that the politicians and 
representatives of government will pre- 
sent what they consider to be the best 
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solution. Economic vacuums cannot 


exist either we eliminate them or 
someone else will 
trends that 


ably be a 


and under present 
“someone else” will prob- 
government agency. The 
solution of this gas problem includes: 
(1) The development of seasonal stor- 
age; (2) the re-examination of uneco- 
nomically low gas heating rates; the 
use of manufactured gas facilities to 
meet peak requirements; and the pro- 
motion of the use of so-called valley 
gas on an interruptible and off-peak 
basis. 
Undoubtedly 
industry 


you of the telephone 
our fellows in public service 

face similar problems. The necessity 
for early solutions is obvious, indeed 
indispensable to the preservations of 
free enterprise. 

Another important and difficult prob 
lem which confronts those of us in 
the public service industry, is the sorry 
fact that under high 


today’s price 


levels, replacement cost, being the eco 


nomic value of our properties, is 
greatly in excess of the dollar invest- 
ment in plant. This unhappy but sub 
stantial fact exists at a time when the 
needs for replacement and expansion 
are not to be avoided, but are imme- 
diate because of the demands of an 


accelerating economy incident to at 


imperative mobilization in the interest 
of the nation. High replacement costs, 


far higher than original costs, are 
with us at a time when the need for 
replacements and expansion are upon 
us and when by virtue of a tax policy 
artificial 


find signs that 


and other phenomena, we 


“venture” capital is 
inclined to be hesitant. 


The public utility must have new 
capital and must compete for the in- 
vestor’s funds. The investor necessarily 
will look at the treatment which has 
been accorded in the past to capital 
invested in the plant of our industries 


as a means of foretelling what treat- 


ment he—the investor—can expect 
Unless he 
capital will enjoy advantages c¢ 


the future. finds tl 


rable to those to be found in it 
generally, future capital may very 
find its way to unregulated enter} 

It is generally believed that c 
invested in a public utility is not 
venture capital, since risks art 
mized by the monopolistic feat 
our industries, and returns corres} 
ingly reduced. This is, in a large 
ure, of course true, but the uti 
vestor doe take risks. The 
must meet the needs of the cons 
must pay current high prices f 
terials and wages, overcome the 
of competition emanating fron 
lated products, charge rates fix 


public authority, and fight succes 


against the eancer of  obsoles« 
Those of us who have had the ¢ 
ence of seeing functional obsol ( 
destroy interurban electric ra S 
will recognize that the possess 


franchise rights does not ass 
all time, adequate public patronas 


It is, therefore, important tha 


industry should take a hard look 
current treatment being afford 
investor in public utility sec es 


While the 


in excess of dollat 


problem of replaceme! 
investment 
mon to all industry (since all n 


faces the same tax collector), 
obviously most severe in its effect 
a utility whose rates are fixed 
modern philosophy in terms of . 
turn on original cost less accru¢ 
preciation, or, to put it anothe 
where the customer actually bu ( 
property by way of the depre¢ 


allowances. Not only is the 


calculated as a percentage of 0 ul 
cost, but in such calculation tl! x 
pense of depreciation is comput 

recapture the nominal dollars in\ d, 
and not to recapture the value ‘ ‘ 
plant. The result is, of course, a! 
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the industry receives a return of and 
on nominal dollars only, and the utility 
plant (owned by the investor) is not 
protected. 

This serious situation may not be a 
temporary condition resulting from 
cyclical fluctuation of prices, since it 
is due at least in part to the deliberate 
devaluation of the dollar which took 
place some years ago when our coun- 

’s fiscal policy was drastically 
changed to meet the exigencies of the 
When under such 
changed fiscal policy our dollar left 


hen depression. 


the gold standard and became irre- 
deemable, and when greatly increased 
uunts of currency were distributed 
by the printing presses, these steps 
vere taken for the avowed purpose of 
sing prices, and that purpose suc- 
ceeded. Later and more recently the 
ey of deficit financing by the gov 
ernment has fed the flame of inflation 
reatly expanding bank credit. 
ere you have within a nation more 
less purchasable wealth, 
iy mount and remain 
We must be reminded that the 
ar and the prospective War ac 
companied by the vast expenditures 
O var, have not increased 
not increase basic wealth but 


While I agree that the law 


and demand will always be 


hat prices will always fluctu 


[ submit that our country today 

a situation where prices may be 

entivy on a higher plateau. To 

5 s of our fiscal policy have 

ided al of the consequences of 

nflation incident to pent-up 

ind elayed supply These 

ences Lie re iweravate bh 
ent 10 n situatior 

eve e must face the fact that 

ilato practice based ipo} 

ita ) Ot a rate of return 

inal cost and computed by 


depreciation as a percentage 
cost, provides only for the re 
Of nominal dollars and is a 
f mere form and a complete 
of substance. It is the util 
hich should be protected and 


lollars invested in tl 


at plant 
lity is to continue to serve 
lc, and if the capital of in- 
s to be attracted to the utility. 
uu look with me for a moment 
fect of present practice on the 
lers of ou 


company which 


today for the expansion and 
ent of its plant, the same high 
’” material and labor which all 
ted industry must pay. You 
nember that labor is up 100 
Since 1939, and materials from 
lesale price index of 77.1 in 
157.3 in June, 1950. The Peo- 
s Co. has an original cost of 
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over $19,600,000 in six-inch main total- 
ling over 13 million linear feet in 
length. This original cost amounts ap- 
proximately to $1.48 a foot. Sixty- 
eight feet equals $100, which is the 
par value of one share of our capital 
stock. To replace 68 ft. of this main, 
we must now pay approximately $4.45 
a foot, or $300. Twenty-three feet only 
can be bought with the depreciation 
reserve of $100, and 45 ft. must be 
bought with new capital at $4.45 a 


terested in eventual public ownership 
—could claim that fairness or reason 
lends support to the continued insist- 
ence upon a rate of return based on 
original cost under present circum- 
stances. 

I submit that those interested in the 
preservation of free enterprise in the 
utility industry must seek a general 
recognition by industry and govern- 
mental agencies alike, to the effect that 
rates should be fixed in the light of 
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foot, which means $200, or two more 
shares of $100 par value stock. But, 
after we sell the two additional shares 
of stock, we still have only 68 ft. of 
main with 
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the public. Since the 68 ft. of main 


which to supply service to 


represents three times as much capital 


as it did, rates are permitted to go 
ip only after the replacement. 

Our present stockholde1 iS not con 
pensated for the value of that whi 
he had supplied. The actual value of 
the 68 ft. of main is recognized o1 
when the new stockholder is required 
to contribute additional capital to re 
place the value which this company Is 


not permitted to recapture if deprecia 


tion expense is limited to a percentage 
of original cost. It is, perhaps, uw 

necessary to add that our present stocl 

holders must meet the same high cost 
of living as the new stockholder who 
supplies the additional capital. 

It is believed that in the light of 
the current and possibly permanent 
plateau of prices, a depreciation policy 
which permits the recapture of dollars 
only and not the replacement of plant, 
involves clear confiscation of the pres- 
ent investors’ value which may reap 
the whirlwind of dissatisfaction and 
cause difficulty in attracting new capi- 
tal to the public service industries 
yours and mine. It is believed that 
only the political partisans perhaps 
only the political partisans actually in- 


economic value and not on original 
cost. Otherwise, the industry will have 
neither a fair return of, or on capital. 
In other words, a utility must be per- 
mitted to enjoy a satisfactory earning 
power after suitable provision has been 
made for depreciation which will pro 
vide for replacement of plant. 

I recognize that this problem pre 
sents an economic question and not an 
accounting problem. We remember the 
days in the 1920’s when appraisals were 
directed and write-ups’ rationalized, 
and that such days were followed by 
trouble and substantial charges to cor 
rect the improvident earlier write-ups 
which resulted from wishful thinking. 
Consequently, Il do not advocate dis 
turbance of the books. To suggest that 
the real value of property for rate 
making purposes is paramount, does 
not necessarily involve a revision of 
the entries in books of account. 

We are all aware that the job of 
the accountant is to keep track of dol- 
lars; and an important job it is. How 
ever, it is perhaps reasonable to sug 
gest to our accountant friends that 
their art is based on the promise that 
a more or less stable size of the dollar 
underlies the convention of keeping 
books on the basis of costs and con- 
versely, that an appreciably different 
size of the dollar yardstick, upsets the 
convention. 

(Please turn to page 108) 
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FREE ENTERPRISE AND DEFENSE 


AM not an economist. I am not 

a military expert. Obviously I am 

not a statesman with inside secret 
sources of information. But it is crys- 
tal clear to me—as it must be to you 
and every other intelligent American 
that we here are going to live in a 
“garrison state” for five, 10 or 15 
years in the future. 

Our gigantic commitments of arms, 
money and other assistance to free- 
dom-seeking peoples the world over 
add up to a “garrison state” for us 
until aggression has been crushed— 
for our time at least. 

Those commitments demand that we 
be strong and_ ever 
alert. 


stronger and 


How then, in a garrison state, do 
we preserve here at home a maximum 
of individual liberty while we fight- 
or prepare to fight for’ human free- 
dom abroad? 

How do we make and keep America 
strong — physically, economically and 
spiritually —to meet the tremendous 
obligations we owe to the world today 
and to our children and their children 
tomorrow? 

In the final analysis, what is at 
stake today? 

Liberty — here and 
world. 


around the 


The simple answer to all three ques- 
tions is: 

“The price of 
vigilance.” 


liberty is eternal 


I am billed to speak here about 
“American Free Enterprise in the De- 
fense Effort.” 

Better that you and I should dis- 
cuss “American Free Men in the De- 
fense Effort.” 

Because if we are not individually 
vigilant, our individual liberty will be 
gone forever and we shall be herded 
from the “garrison state” into the 
concentration camp before we know it. 

Is that fantastic? 

Is that “seeing things under the 
bed’? 

The only God recognized by the 
Kremlin — Karl Marx — declared that 
capitalism must be destroyed and that 
the way to destroy capitalism is to 
destroy capital. 

Where do such things as these lead? 

National Economic Planning. 

Socialism of basic industries. 

Nationalization of medicine. 

Confiscatory taxation. 


They are only a few of the eco- 


nomic shell games and political sleight- 
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of-hand tricks by which we can be 
fooled out of freedom unless we are 
vigilant. 

We have seen the President given 
wide discretionary authority to impose 
strait-jacket 


controls over’ virtually 


every aspect of our economic life- 


For compulsory allocation of ma- 
terials. 

For allocation of man-power. 

For rigid controls of prices and 
wages and salaries. 

For rationing of food—and so on. 


Every last one of those measures 


But we must never let the p 
ticians forget for a minute that, even 
in this emergency, we Americans e 
not giving up our fundamental rig!iits 
and liberties—and that 





We are only lending them to e 
government to speed victory. 

Two years after Pear Harbor d 
at Teheran, Roosevelt, Churchill d 
Stalin were having dinner one 
ning. Stalin rose and toasted the mi 
acle of American production as_ the 
main-spring of victory. 

Now, whatever Stalin may be d 
I agree that he is any number of 
pleasant things—no one has ever called 
him a fool. 

Stalin, of refrained fron 
mentioning that America’s miracle of 
production is the result of the Ameri 
can system of freedom and capitalism 


course, 


 — 
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should be invoked if any or all of 
them are necessary to preserve for 
ourselves and our grandchildren the 
freedom for which we believe we are 
fighting. 

But—if any of them are used as 
disguises to trick us out of that free- 
dom which is at stake—let’s unmask 
it and deal with it in the American 
way. 

The great danger to fundamental 
American liberty is the political mis- 
use of an emergency such as we are 
in at the moment to achieve ends 
which could not possibly be attained 
in normal times or through normal 
legislative processes. 

No sensible American will deny that 
in times of a national emergency every 
citizen’s life, every citizen’s property 
and every citizen’s talents must be at 
the instant and unquestioned disposal 
of his government. 

In such times some individual lib- 
erty must be sacrificed temporarily to 
preserve that liberty permanently. 


Stalin knows this—knows it perhaps 


better than many Americans becaus 


he knows what happens when 
don’t have economic freedom. 
There is good reason to believe that 
Stalin does not want an _ outrig! 
“shooting war” with the United States 


His strategy is to keep us off bal 
ance fighting so-called “police actions” 
in far-off corners of the world, forcing 
us to spread our fighting forces glob 


ally then to the point where we could 
not deliver a characteristically Yankee 
“Sunday punch” anywhere. 


At the same time he is countl) I 
us to be stampeded here into unwist 
policies that will feed the already ur 
ing fires of inflation until they have con 
sumed our substance, gutted ou! n 
omy, and left us helpless agai a 


relatively bloodless conquest. 

I have said we must keep America 
strong—economically as well as I 
tarily—for the crucial days ahea 


In two world wars in the last ee 


decades our productive capacity 145 
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overwhelmed the forces of aggression 
and kept alive in the world the hope 
of freedom. 


That productive might stems from 
three basic principles imbedded in the 
fabric of American life: 


(1) The dignity and worth of the 
individual. 


2) The right of men of superior 
ability, ambition, initiative to receive 
retain the rewards they have 


earned. 


)} The right of all individuals— 
kers, investors, producers and con- 
to make their own unfettered 
economic decisions. 


summers 


Learned men have written massive 
and scholarly volumes which explore 
American life and attempt to find the 


secret of America’s success. 


But for all the unquestioned value 
of these scholarly works, they can dis- 
cover no better or no truer reasons 


America is what it is than those 
three principles of economic freedom. 
During the last nine months, as 
NAM’s president, I traveled close to 
50,000 miles across and up and down 

s country. 


e been in a great many industrial 
plants of all sizes, and kinds. I’ve 
met and worked and talked with all 
levels of industrial management and 
industrial employes from top brass to 

drivers and night watchmen. 
Back of all that, I’ve had 40 years 


actical manufacturing experience. 


And I have never encountered ar 
strial innovation, improvement 0? 
advance that cannot easily and _ logi- 
ca be identified as the result of in- 


ial economic freedom. 
automobile industry is an ex 
ample That didn’t 


he great brain of a government 


industry spring 
er or out of the rules and regu- 

of some obscure and_ useless 
didn’t 
ippen because some politicians 


Our auto industry 


d it that way. 
ally, the motor car industry of 
a—and every other great and 
\merican industry—arose out of 
that individual Americans are 
\mericans—men aware of thei 
iality, men free to dream, men 
i to experiment, adventure, 
d risk and enterprise. 
men in the telephone industry 
ill well that government’s first 
to Alexander Graham Bell’s 
ent was that “it is an interest- 
\ct of Congress produced the 
phone. No ruling of the Fed- 
mmunications Commission de- 
ne coaxial cable. No executive 
rom the White House brought 
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into play the veritable magic which 
can carry my voice around the world. 

Yes! Because America recognizes 
the dignity and worth of every indi- 
vidual, young Americans come of age 
with the conviction they can make im- 
portant contributions to American life. 

They know they will be tested by 
the competition of the marketplace. 
They recognize that the man of supe- 
rior ability, the man with greater am- 
bition and greater initiative, will re- 
ceive the greater reward. They accept 
the logic that the man who risks the 
most is entitled to rewards which cor- 
respond to the size of the risk. They 
know that if they can make a bette) 
mousetrap—or automobile or television 
typewriter that the market 
will reward them with a better income. 


set oO} 


Thus, out of American economic 


freedom freedom for each man to 
chart his own course, to invent, ex- 
periment, venture, invest and initiate 

has come this amazingly productive 
American system. 


We’ve got to keep 
it that way. 

If we want to keep it that way 
we—you and I and every American 
must face squarely the fact that we 
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are in the throes of a life-and-death 
struggle here at home. We must real- 
ize that even if we crush aggression 
abroad, we can be brought to our 
knees and ruined here at home by the 
forces of murderous inflation. 

The administration has wisely sub- 
scribed to the “pay-as-you-go” way of 
financing defense and combating infla- 
tion. To do otherwise would be to 
try to bridle and ride the whirlwind. 
To over-simplify the problem; let me 
put it this way: 

If the government meets its expendi- 
tures by tax revenues and borrowing 
money from individuals out of their 
income, no new money is put into the 
economy. 

During World War II, the govern- 
ment ran huge deficits, much of which 
was financed by selling its securities 
to commercial banks. This greatly in 
creased the money supply available 
without a corresponding increase in 
goods and services which people buy. 

Furthermore, to promote war pro- 
duction, civilian production was greatly 
decreased thus widening the gap be- 
tween the increase in the money sup- 
ply available and consumer goods com- 
ing onto the markets. 

Thus, was created the inflationary 
gap with which we were all familiar 
in war years. The closing of this gap 
in postwar years has been a painful 
process for all of us. We must profit 
by that experience. 

If we are to greatly increase ex 
penditures for defense, this increase 
in expenditure must be met by in- 
creased taxes and any remaining defi- 
cit, however small, should be financed 
by the sale of securities to individuals. 

In no other way can we prevent a 
dangerous increase in the money sup- 
ply which will feed the fires of infla- 
tion. 

Scanning the paper while preparing 
these remarks, I found that the Korean 
victory and atomic energy were mat- 
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ters 
news. 


headlines in the 


of front-page 


But tucked away in the back pages 


were other head-lines of the utmost 
significance to you and to me and 
every other American. 


Let me read several of them to you: 


“Industrial Building Costs in Third 


Quarter Up On Wage, Price Rises, 
Defense Buying.” 

“Fifteen Per Cent Cost Rise Fore- 
cast.” 

“Metal Shortages Reduce Produc- 


tion.” 

“Tax Now Takes Bigger Bite Out of 
Pay Checks: Rate Up About 20 Per 
Cent Will Be Felt Next Pay Day.” 

“Rail Yard Men Settle for 23 Cents; 
Pattern Set for 300,000.” 

50,000 Receive 10 Cent 
Westinghouse.” 


Increase at 


“Two Steel Mills Raise Sheet, Strip 
Five to 14 Per cent.” 

“1,400 Textile Workers Quit.” 

“2,000 Get 11-Cent Raise.” 

After the outbreak of war in Korea 


and when the world was jittery over 
the possibility of an A-bomb blasting 
of our great 


industrial centers, we 


heard or read dire predictions of what 
would happen. 
One estimate 
A-bomb could kill or 
ing soul 


was that a_ single 
maim every liv- 
and level every building or 
plant within a radius of three-quarters 
of a mile—other 
disaster within a 


the explosion. 


experts warned of 


two-mile radius of 

Friends! The developments reported 
in the headlines cited 
which I 
basic 


and many more 
might have 
elements of an 


read are the 
inflation 

the possible results of which almost 
beggar description. Unchecked, 
developments, trends 


atomic 


those 
those combined 
can blast the economic future of every 
man, woman and child in these United 
States. Such an atomic inflation might 
destroy completely the value of the 
It would certainly shrivel the 
value of all insurance policies—of all 


savings 


dollar. 


bank accounts—and of 
Millions of aged 


orphans and others living on 


LOvV- 
ernment. securities. 
persons 


fixed 


incomes would be reduced to 
stark poverty. 

In short, our boasted economy and 
our vaunted high standards of living 
could be blasted into an oblivion from 
which they would probably never 
emerge. Yes! That’s a_ frightening 


picture, but it’s “true to life.” 
it's a 
here 


picture of what 
while we 


against a 


can happen 
unless, 


militarily 


are rearming 
potential 


re-arm 


enemy 
also ourselves eco- 
nomically to 


mestic 


abroad, we 
defend 
economic 


against the do 
forces which are as 
surely aggressors against our way as 
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possible aggressors on the _ interna- 


tional scene. 
We are committed to a “pay-as-we- 
go” basis for our military rearmament 


program. Artillerymen cannot shoot 
today shells produced next year. Nor 


can we civilians consume war material. 
Thus, we are forced to a choice be- 
defense 


tween financing the 


through 


program 


taxes or disastrous inflation 


by deficit spending. 


World War II was financed partly 
by taxation and partly by deficit 
spending with evil results for our 
economy. In World War II we in- 


creased taxes substantially but cov- 
ered only a portion of the war’s cost. 
Deficit 


mainder 


financing paid for the re- 
debt 


Inflationary 


and the national was 


increased tremendously. 


pressures were instead of 
value of the dollar 
substantially. Of course, as 
the value of the 


number of 


heightened 
reduced and the 
declined 
dollar declined, the 


dollars required to build 


La 


fice-as-we-go” in order to really ‘; 


as-we-go.” 
“austerity” 
we are to survive in the future. 
with President Truman 
his address to the 
that ‘‘We 


I say, let 


I agree 
nation on 
prevent 


Sept 
must inflation.’ 
government practice wiat 
it preaches. Let 
its belt 


in government 


government pu! 
too. Let’s have some aust 
too. This is an e 
gency for the people’s government as 
well as for the people. The only etfec 


tive way to stop inflation is to par 
every last non-defense or non-wal 
ernment expenditure to the very bon 
and ruthlessly eliminate all non-es 
tial activities from the federal bud 

It is axiomatic 
inflation so 


that we shall have 


lone as our govern 


continues to create billions of dollars 
of buying power through unbridled 
spending. 

Summed up the answer to infla 


is a attack: 


six-point 
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airplanes, guns, tanks and_ ships, in 


creased. 

For example, the actual cost for na- 
1941 
to almost 317 
value of the 


defense for the 
1946 amounted 

dollars. If the 

had 


tional years 
through 
billion 
dollar 
1939 


remained constant at the 
level, the 


approximately 238 


been 
differ- 
dollars 


cost would have 


billions—a 
billions of 


ence of nearly 79 


or about 25 per cent. 


The American people must realize 
that in ‘paying-as-we-go,” we must 
every last one of us—if we would 
avoid complete economic collapse 


“sacrifice-as-we-go.” We 
to the fact that, if a 
portion of national 


must face up 


substantial pro- 


our income and 


of our national production is to be 


diverted, for five, 10 or 15 years into 


the future, our living standards must 


be eut back. 


That’s how we shall have to “sacri- 


(1) Maximum production fron 
available manpower and material re 
sources and the expansion of existing 
facilities or the building of new 
ties. 


(2) Immediate curtailment 
military expenditures and the el a 
tion of wasteful spending at all els 
of government. 

(3) Financing necessary m 
expenditures through current ta» 

(4) Encouragement of genuin¢ 
ings by sound taxation policies. 

(5) Regulation of spending é 
by sound tax, fiscal and credit p es 
which will provide the 
centives to stimulate 
production. 

(6) No deficit 


necessa!l 
expanslié 


spending. 


What can you and I do about Ist 
essential points? Plenty! That es 
tion brings me to the heart y 
message—“Free Men in the I Se 
Effort.” 

(Please turn to page 110) 
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That’s going to mean so: ie 
for every one of us now if 














THE REA TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


\M happy to have the opportunity 
to talk to you representatives of 
the Independent telephone compa- 
about the REA rural telephone 
program. It is a matter of record, 
course, that the small commercial 
panies and mutuals have provided 
t of the telephone service that farm- 
ers have had. That you have done 
this in the face of the considerable 
difficulties that are characteristic of 
the rural telephone field is a tribute 


you and to the small business enter- 
prises that you represent. 


It has been almost a year since the 


Congress amended the Rural Electri- 
fication Act so as to provide for rural 


; 


telephone loans. I believe we have 
made excellent progress. Obviously we 
could not hire any personnel or begin 
to develop policies for the program 

after the bill became law on Oct. 
28, 1949. Nevertheless, by Jan. 1 we 
had developed application forms and 
procedural information which could 
be sent out in response to the many 
hundreds of inquiries that we were 
receiving. By Feb. 24, we had made 
our first loan allocation. The first loan 
contract was signed in August. The 
first rural telephone facilities financed 
by REA went into operation in Sep- 
Everything considered, we 
find that progress to date compares 
quite favorably with the progress that 
been made at the same stage in the 


electrification program. 


ere is how we stand today. As of 
we had received 584 applica- 
for telephone loans. Four hun- 
ve came from commercial ente? 
and 169 were from mutuals, 
( atives and other types of non- 
systems. Ten did not designate 
pe of ownership involved. As of 
ne date, 34 loan allocations, to- 
$7,901,500, had been made to 
ts in 21 states. These loan 
ons have as their purpose the 
m of service to 19,279 new sub- 
and substantially improving 
for 16,447 present subscribers. 
31x of the allocations were 
commercial companies. The 
ng eight were to cooperatives 
tuals. Four loan contracts have 
ened. The first was with the 
cksburg & Wilderness Telephone 
incellor, Va. Changeover of the 
section of this company’s sys- 
modern dial equipment was 
Dy a ceremony on Sept. 20. 


ive formally rejected one appli- 
That was done because feasi- 
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bility could not be demonstrated to our 
satisfaction. Consideration of four other 
applications has been suspended be- 
cause of the applicants’ inability or 
reluctance to meet one or another of 
the requirements of the act. Twenty- 
seven applications have been with- 
drawn for a variety of reasons. Most 
of them were from people operating 
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very small facilities. One had only 12 
subscribers. 
That leaves 518 applications that are 


at present under consideration. On 


239 of these, field studies have been 
made, and consideration of the applica- 
tions is well advanced. Ninety-one are 
now ready to be scheduled for field 
study. On 157 applications, we are 
awaiting replies from applicants who 
have been notified of our need for fur- 
ther information before field studies 
can be made. That leaves only 31 cases 
in which the applicant has had no word 
from us beyond acknowledgment of the 
application. These are applications that 
have been received most recently. 
Perhaps it would be well for me at 
this point to explain the significance 
of the term “loan allocation” and how 
it differs from the loan contract which 
is executed at a later date. “Loan allo- 
cation” means the setting aside, or the 
earmarking, of the amount of loan 
funds which are needed and which will 


be advanced when certain requirements 
have been met by the borrower. When 
these requirements have been complied 
with, a loan contract is executed which 
provides for the advancement of the 
funds which have been previously allo- 
cated. When an allocation is made, I 
make at least three certifications which 
we believe are proper, both from the 
standpoint of the law and good pro- 
cedure: 


(1) The security for the proposed 
loan will be reasonably adequate, and 
such loan will be repaid within the rec- 
ommended period; 

(2) No duplication of telephone 
lines, facilities, or systems, providing 
reasonably adequate services, will re- 
sult from the loan; and 

(3) There will be assurance that the 
telephone service to be furnished or 
improved will be made available to the 
widest practicable number of rural 
users. 


In order to be able to make these 
information and 
study are required. At the time of 


application, adequate maps, rate sched 


certifications, much 


ules and other documentation are 
needed. Usually there is need for addi- 
tional correspondence to clarify some 
of the information required. If a pre 
liminary examination shows that the 
applicant may be eligible for a loan, a 
letailed field appraisal is ordered and 
an engineering study is undertaken. 
Determination is made of the equity 
and area coverage requirements. If all 
of the information justifies the certifi 
cations which I have mentioned, the 
loan allocation is made and the appli 
cant is notified of the conditions which 
he must meet before funds are ad 


vanced to him. 


Among these conditions are the rais 
ing of the required equity, necessary 
approvals of the appropriate state 
regulatory bodies and the execution of 
a loan contract. 

Perhaps this whole loan process may 
seem rather complicated and time-con 
suming. It may be that time and ex- 
perience will warrant some simplifica- 
tion. It must be remembered, however, 
that we are doing a different kind of 
financing than has ever been done be- 
fore in the telephone field and that 
the objectives and requirements of this 
particular act have never been the 
responsibility of any other lender of 
funds. 

art of the problem of meeting 
equity requirements is the limitation on 
our authority to refinance existing 
indebtedness. If you remember, the act 
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permits us to refinance present debt 
only when the refinancing is necessary 
in order to extend and improve service, 
and then only 40 per cent of any loan 
may be used for refinancing. The result 
is that some applicants are going to 
have to raise more money locally than 
would otherwise be the 

It is clear that Congress did not 
intend that loan funds be used merely 
for helping people get out of financial 
difficulties or for helping them obtain 


case. 


more favorable financing terms. The 
objective is clearly more and _ better 
telephone service in rural areas. In 
addition, I believe you will all agree 
with me that it is no favor to the 
applicant to lend him money when his 
chances of financial success are not 


good. 


But I do not look upon the meeting 
of the equity requirement as the great- 
est obstacle so far as making loans is 
concerned. After all, if the community 
needs telephone service, it will support 
and assist the applicant in raising the 


necessary equity. We have received 
abundant evidence that this is so in 
our experience with the program to 
date. 


Neither do I think that the bugaboo 
which has been raised about REA’s 
undue interference with the manage- 
ment functions of the borrower will be 
a serious obstacle. Of 
concerned that 
practices be observed. 


course Wwe are 


good management 
Borrowers should 
be concerned about this, too, and I just 
do not see why there should be any 
real conflict of interest. I 
that we do not 


assure you 
have the time nor the 
inclination to give more assistance in 
connection with management than is 
absolutely necessary to protect the in- 
terests of both the government and the 
borrower. 

In my the difficult 


opinion, most 


problem in the future, as has been the 
“ase during the past several months, 








ie 


Left to right: R. T. SNYDER, Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co.; STEVE FLANAGAN, Louisville, Ky.; 
W. C. SNYDER and C. GILLESPIE, both of Buckeye company; ROBERT W. ENGLE, St. Marys, 
W. Va., and R. L. HEPNER, Buckeye company. 


is the working out of agreements be- 
tween our borrowers and the companies 
with whose facilities the borrowers 
have connections. We 
terested in such agreements, first, from 
the standpoint of providing satisfac- 
tory the 
scribers, and second, 


must are in- 


borrowers’ sub- 
the 


point of keeping the rates down to the 


service to 
from stand- 
borrowers’ subscribers. I am sure that 


you know from your experience 
how important it is for the Independ- 


fair 


own 


ent companies to retain a share 
of toll revenues. 

We used to have the impressicn that 
rural would not make 
distance calls to any great extent. 
know that that is not true 
we feel that when we can provide good, 
satisfactory service, the amount of toll 
rapidly 


long- 
We 
and 


people 


now 


going to increase 
in rural areas. Rural telephone compa- 
nies, by right as well as necessity, must 
the toll 


revenue is 


have an equitable share of 
revenues. 

There have been fears expressed that 
REA was going to finance the dupli- 
existing facilities. I 


eation of have 


Left to right: ELDRIDGE KING and WESLEY LOOMIS, of the Loomis Advertising Co.; R. C. ROSS, 
Bloomington, Ill., and R. T. BEARD, of the Loomis company. 
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said several times and I now repeat 
that we are and will continue to con- 
scientiously avoid the duplication of 
any facilities which are furnishing 
adequate service. It would be uneco 


unfair for us to 
I believe that close 
examination of the past year’s perfor 


ance will out 


nomical as well as 


make such a loan. 


bear my statement tha 


we have no such intention. 


Your president, Mr. Bozell, and you 


executive vice president, Mr. Bailey, 
and many others, have made inquiry 
as to whether there would not be some 


change in policy or procedure afte 


Oct. 28 of this year. The first yea 
has even been called the “grace” pe 
riod. I have repeatedly made state 


ments to your officials and other peopl 
that we not 
after 


as our relationships with existing con 


could foresee any changt 


occurring on or Oct. 28 so fat 
panies are concerned. 

We plan’ to 
generally of 


continue our practice 


considering applications 
in the order in which they are received. 
This means that applications received 
before this coming Oct. 28 will be dis 


posed of before those received afte! 
that date. Moreover, let me call you 
attention to the fact that the law 
provides, in addition to the special one- 
year priority, a continuing preference 


for existing companies, along with co 
operatives. That preference is not lim 
ited to year nor to any specific 
period but continues through the life 


one 


of the program. The Congress, Its 
discussion and reports on the legisia 
tion, indicated that it intended exist 


ing companies to be given every rea 
sonable opportunity to utilize the 
program wherever they can and will. 
Where they do not, the Congress indi 
cated that rural people should be ven 
the opportunity to get telephone sevice 
by forming new organizations. VU! 
intention is to administer the pro ram 
(Please turn to page 111 
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OPERATOR TOLL LINE DIALING 


HAVE been asked to tell you some 
of our experiences with toll dialing 

in my own toll center office. First 

of all I can tell you that we like it 
ery much, in fact we think it is mar- 
lous. I constantly hear my girls 
say “It does everything but talk,” and 
certainly is a thrill to handle that 
call to completion all by myself.” 
“Tt’s wonderful.” We are so _ pleased 
with it that we feel exceedingly for- 
tunate to be employed by a company 
that has provided toll dial circuits for 
Medina, Ohio, is located in the north- 
eastern part of Ohio, about 18 miles 
west of Akron and some 30 miles south 
of Cleveland. We are an Independent 
center and have six tributaries, 
five of them are our own unattended 
dial exchanges. Local telephone service 
in Medina is dial or full automatic, 
the average volume of toll traffic 

lay on our nine-position long dis 

ce switchboard averages 1,700 calls. 
Our peak day was 1,887 toll calls. We 
his is a lot of toll each day 
less than 6,000 subseriber  sta- 
ns. If it were not for the fact that 
e of our tributary dial offices with 
1,500 stations is located fou 
rom the city limits of Akron and 
tended area, or two-way free 
Se ce, over 66 trunks to the Akron 
nge of The Ohio Bell Telephone 


{ e would have even more tol] 


have 57 toll circuits out of oui 
nd all but three of these are dial 
over 95 per cent of our traffic 
dled over dial toll cireuits. The 

number of these circuits is 
ted to either the No. 4 cross- 
gional Bell 
at Cleveland or the step-by- 
stem at Akron. 


inter-toll dialing 


ine dialing in Ohio between two 

irst started back in 1921, but 

extended rapidly in the last 

years. Our first toll dialing 

were installed at Medina in 

\t the present time we can dial 

Ss) points in the state of Ohio. 

states we can dial such cities 

izo, New York, San Francisco, 

Miami, Vancouver and Wash- 

ust to mention a few, and to 

an idea of the present extent 
wide long distance dialing. 

d like to tell you what I be- 

e some of the advantages of 

dialing. First of all, it is 

or a new girl to learn toll op- 

because the training is not 

ited by dealing with other of- 
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fices too much. We have found that 
calls are completed much faster and 
this improves our per cent completed. 
In addition, our inward speed of serv- 
ice Was around 7.3 seconds before we 
had toll line dialing and today it is 
3.4 seconds. 

Another advantage is that the origi- 
nating operator is responsible for com 
pleting the entire call and our opera- 
tors like that because there is a certain 
pride of accomplishment which they 


do not feel when other operators are 


4 > 





Left to right: BRUCE LOBDILL, A. B. Chance 
Co.; W. C. WILKIN, Nortonville, Kan., and 
R. R. MANN, Tierra Amarilla, N. Mex. 


involved. We have also found that 
there are fewer NC conditions because 
of the more liberal circuit provisions 
and also because we can release circuits 
faster, with no clearance necessary in 
the majority of cases. Whenever ou! 
operator takes up an idle dial circuit 
she is sure that it is clear, while on 
ringdown circuits, if a previous opera- 
tor has failed to clear, you may reach 
a different office than the one you want, 
thereby causing confusion and delay. 
With toll line dialing, we get discon- 
nect supervision from both the Medina 
subscriber and the distant party, giv- 
ing us more accurate timing. It is 
a real thrill to have a subscriber in 
San Francisco, Calif., lift his receiver 
from his switch-hook and cause the 
Medina, 
Ohio, to go out instantly. That feature 
also provides better overlapping on 
station-to-station calls. With the in- 
creased volume of traffic, we know that 


supervisory signal back in 


it moves the flow of traffic more 
smoothly through our office. Also, our 
inward traffic has been reduced very 
substantially thereby allowing the work 
time saved to be devoted to delayed 
call traffic, and we can give a better 
TX answer. 

On one particular call, which one 
of our operators had the other day 
over a ringdown circuit, it required 
eight minutes to get the called party 
on the line. The next call which she 
had was to New York City, and it took 
only 30 seconds to complete it. Our sub- 
scriber gave us the telephone number 
in New York and we dialed it almost 
like calling a local number. I definitely 
believe that one of our greatest traffic 
problems is to educate our customers 
to place their calls by giving us the 
telephone number of the party they are 
calling. 

Another of the great advantages of 
toll line dialing is the ability to reach 
distant TX Information and Intercept 
boards direct. This saves much opera 
tor and circuit time and permits us to 
compete more calls. 

We find that we have greater cus 
tomer satisfaction because of the speed 
and ease with which we are able to 
complete their calls over inter-toll dial 
circuits. We continually receive many 
compliments on this type of service. 
We have one customer in Medina who 
calls the same out-of-state point quite 
often, and always gives our operator 
the route including the correct dial 
codes each time. 

So far I have been talking about the 
advantages of inter-toll dialing, but 
of course, we all know there are some 
disadvantages. Toll line dialing equip- 
ment is being improved and operating 
difficulties are being worked out con- 
stantly. For example, the toll line 
dialing central office equipment does 
not always operate uniformly, particu- 
larly in connection with signalling. 
Sometimes on the busy circuit condi- 
tion, we may get a tone and a signal, 
and at other times only the tone. Care- 
less operators dial wrong codes, which 
may tie up circuits to far distant 
points, whereas a wrong destination 
given verbally to the first intermediate 
manual office would be corrected. Mis- 
spelled central office names are a source 
of error in attempts to reach a called 
station. Operators who trust their 
memory for the proper dial codes will 
sometimes cause toll dial circuits to be 
tied up unnecessarily. 

On each of the last two busy holi 
days, Christmas and Mothers’ Day, we 
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have had the circuits to our largest 
dial center, Cleveland, split into groups 
of, in, out and two-way circuits. We 
do not feel that this has proven satis- 
factory with inter-toll dialing. In many 
cases, all of our common and outward 
groups were busy, with idle circuits, 
which we were not permitted to use, 
available on the incoming group. We 
had to customer on his 
call to Cleveland because of this split 
circuit condition. 

When we first had toll line dialing we 
experienced difficulty with the opera- 


release our 


tors accelerating the dial, and not 
pausing long enough between codes. 


This trouble is clearing up now, how- 
ever. Of course, we are happy to re- 
ceive notice almost each week of more 
and more dial codes for ring down 
tributaries which reduce the number 
of points reached through “121,” the 
inward operator. As I mentioned be- 
fore there are some disadvantages to 
toll line dialing, but they are far out- 
weighed by the advantages. 

I should like to tell 
but interesting 
happened in 
toll center of 
Green has a subscriber who is a heavy 


an un- 
that 


another 


you of 
usual incident 
sowling Green, 


our company. Bowling 
user of toll service but who is required 
to use a hearing aid. Repeated discon- 
nects during conversations caused him 
to become greatly dissatisfied with his 
toll the 
attention which was given his calls by 
all 


customer had reached a very low point 


servicé and, despite special 


operators, our relations with this 
before any clue was developed as to 
the cause of the disconnects. 

Analysis of his toll tickets revealed 
that the “cut-offs” 


on calls to specific destinations. 


occurred repeatedly 
Ar- 
were made to monitor his 
Toledo test and it 
was discovered that the toll circuits to 
these called fre- 
quency dialing circuits and a discon- 


rangements 


ealls at the board 


points were voice 
nect signal was being passed, just as 
though the circuit was being released 





Left to right: JACK HOLT, Stilwell, Okla.; B. H. CASE, T. H. CASE, N. H. CASE, all of Hudson, 
Ohio; MRS. B. ELLEN NEALE, Cable Spinning Equipment Co.; J. C. WEIGEL, Permanent Mold 
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Left to right: R. M. SANDERS, Runzel Cord & Wire Co.; A. M. NEW, Thomaston, Ga.; D. F. SNYDER, 
North Electric Mfg. Co.; HARRY B. MacMEAL, MISS L. B. HERRMANN and W. L. RUNZEL, al! of 
the Runzel company. 


by our operator. Since the disconnect 


signal on voice frequency circuits is 
1,500-1,600 cycles, it was difficult to 
believe that the fault could be caused 


but circuit failure. 
However, the engineers finally discov- 
that 
high 
came excited reached the frequency of 
1,600 


enough to disconnect the circuit through 


by anything else 


ered our customer possessed a 


very voice, which when he be- 


cycles and sustained it long 


the voice frequency repeater. 


When 


Was 


what 
toll 


the subscriber told 


causing 


was 
disconnects 
the 


his on 


ealls he began to control volume 


pitch of 
troubles 


level and his voice and his 


disconnect have disappeared. 


This incident may be taken to indicate 


that one should not allow the subject of 
one’s conversation to excite one beyond 
reasonable limits cir- 


especially on 


cuits using voice frequency repeaters. 
this 


expel lence 


honest and admit 


not of 


I must be inci 
but 


engineering 


dent is my own 


was contributed by our 


department. 


Returning to our own experiences 


with toll line dialing, we have learned 


that in order to do an 


effective job, 


Foundry, Inc.; D. J. NEALE, Neale Construction Co., and J. SIPPERLY, Chicago. 
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it is necessary to have good auxi 
services. By that I mean, com 


and up to date keyshelf bulletins, 1 


liary 
plete 


‘eady 


reference files maintained properly 


the rate and route desk, and operators 
properly trained to handle the wi 
Our company is preparing to give us 


an additional method by which we 
our subscribers faster toll sé 


all 


give 


or calls completed over toll 


dialing circuits, and which will 
help to prove in the added cost of 
dialing equipment, by keeping 


portion of the auxiliary tre 


having to be referred to the rate 
route desk. We expect soon to 
the necessary route information 
able for each toll operator. TI] 
be accomplished with a) Lome 
eard file at each switchboard pos 
It is a flip-flop file containins 
2,200 points with the day station 
points reached in alphabetical 


and the proper routes and dial 
This 


postpays, enterprise 


hie will also contain a list 


numbers, the 


eral tax chart for coin stations 


many other quick 


The file contains 5 ins. x 5 ins. 


hinged on 12 wires in a 5 ins. 

ins. metal framework. These file 
to be located on the bulletin gla 
the left of each operator. We fee 


that will be able to detern 


the toll switchboard positions, the 


we 


and the rate for 97 to 98 per cent 
toll calls offered. 

Prior to the conversion of ow 
to inter-toll dialing we emphasiz 
training and development of ow 
ating force giving the 
practice changes from calls o1 
dewn circuits to dial 
necessary to the 
with the mechanical signals by 4d 
test codes and receiving the | 
signals such as the 30 IPM (i 
per minute) indicating NC, hol 

(Please turn to page 112) 
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circuits. I 
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HISTORY, THE OPERATORS CORNER™ 


HERE is a saying, “Everything 
begins with an idea,” and this say- 
ing proved to be true in regard to 
‘The Operator’s Corner” which origi- 
nated with the idea of being helpful to 
operators in solving their traffic prob- 


ICilis. 


In the year 1931, when I was em- 
ployed as traffic supervisor for the 
Illinois Telephone Association, it was 
my responsibility to conduct the traffic 
conferences at the district meeting's 
sponsored by the association. Oper- 
ators attending these conferences 
seemed reluctant to present their traffic 
problems in the open forum which was 
held at each meeting so I conceived 
the idea of presenting each attendant 

th a card, with a large black ques- 
tion mark in the upper right hand 
corner, upon which they were invited to 
e a question to which they would 
to obtain an answer. They were 


equested to write their name on 


ard, thus eliminating any embar- 
sment in asking questions, particu- 
on problems relating to contacts 
tween tributary and toll center ex- 


Pes, This method of 


obtaining 
s proved to be very satisfac- 
In the 10 district meetings held 
51, 588 written questions were 
ed from the 498 persons who at 

he traffic conferences, a very 


verage for the first year. 


number of questions submit- 
creased at each traffic meeting, 
ane evident all questions could 


wered and, while the attend 


ere invited to remain after the 
adjourned to obtain an an- 
» their question if it had not 


swered, only a small percent 
so as operators usually came 
nferences with their manager 
representative of their com- 
had to leave when the meet- 


irned, 





vening while listening to the 


nd, at the same time pondering 
e problem of trying to find a 


vy which all questions submit- 
yperators in the traffic confer- 
‘ould be 
swer program came on the radio 
idea occurred to me—if I can 


answered, a question 


iedium to have the questions 
swers published that will reach 
ators who attended the meet- 
problem will be solved. I also 
that by having the questions 
swers published, operators who 
have an opportunity to attend 
conferences would also be bene- 
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fited since traffic problems in telephone 
exchanges of comparable size are simi- 
lar throughout the nation. 

Like a flash the thought occurred to 
me, “TELEPHONY has a wide circulation 
and, here was the answer to my prob 
lem. By having a group of questions 
and answers published each week, the 
operators attending the district meet- 
ing traffic conferences would obtain 
the answer to their question and, op- 
erators who were not present might 
find a solution to their problems, too.” 





MAYME WORKMAN 


There was one hitch: Would the 
editor of TELEPHONY be willing to pub- 
lish the questions and answers? | 
could hardly wait until morning to 
present my idea to A. J. Parsons, secre- 
tary of the Illinois association, to ob- 
tain his reaction and, if he agreed 
with the idea, to request him to write 
to the late Stanley R. Edwards, editor 
ol TELEPHONY, to find out if he would 
be willing to publish the questions and 
answers. 

Morning came and, when Mr. Par- 
sons learned of my idea, he heartily 
approved of it and gave me every en- 
couragement. He dictated a letter to 
the editor of TELEPHONY and, within a 
few days he received a favorable reply 
but, once again, there was a hitch. 
“TELEPHONY will be glad to publish 
the questions and answers each week,” 
stated Mr. Edwards, “if Mrs. Work- 


man will write a preface to each group 
of questions and answers.” 


I readily agreed to this stipulation 
never realizing what I was letting my- 
self in for. I didn’t know, for exam- 
ple, the amount of time it would require 
to prepare material for publication 
each week, that there are times when 
it is difficult to write, for some reason 
or other, such as, not being in the 
mood or lacking ideas. The realization, 
of course, came much later after I had 
written a number of prefaces. 

In the beginning the question and 
answer series was entitled, “What Op- 
erators Want To Know.” Some years 
later its name was changed to “The 
Operator’s young 
ladies often think when they change 
their names, it is a much better title. 


Corner” and, as 


Shortly after the questions and an- 
swers were published in TELEPHONY, 
many fine letters of encouragement 
and commendation were received. Be- 
ing’ a novice at writing and having a 
great deal to learn, these welcome let- 
ters were a source of inspiration and 
probably were, to a great extent, re- 
sponsible for the perseverance I needed 
at that time to carry on the work I 
had started. With TELEPHONY having 
a nation-wide and foreign circulation, 
letters came from all parts of the 
world, and I treasure every letter I 
received. Needless to say, each letter 
was answered. I would like to quote 
excerpts from several of these letters, 
not as a matter of personal pride, but 
because the thoughts expressed therein 
are so fine and sincere and, in some 
instances they will take us back to 
the problems in the telephone industry 
of that era. 

On Oct. 15, 1931, the chief operator 
in Anita, Iowa, wrote: “I want to 
tell you how much benefit we get from 
‘What Operators Want To Know.’ The 
operators watch for TELEPHONY each 
week and turn to that first of all. 
These are trying times for the tele- 
phone exchanges, perhaps for the 
larger ones, too, only I don’t happen 
to know about them. The farmers have 
no money (how times have changed) 
so cannot have a telephone. We pride 
ourselves on giving the best of service 
and for that reason have kept things 
going longer than many small ex- 
changes. But even at that the next 
few months are going to see a decided 
falling off. All we can do is hope for 
a change and keep on giving good 
service.” 


Then, as now, the chief operator had 
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the right spirit and, despite her many 
problems, she kept her chin up and 
kept on trying to give good telephone 
service. 

In September, 1931, a letter was re- 
ceived from a former chief operator in 
Hudson, Mich. I shall refer to this 
letter again at a later time. Quoting 
from her letter: “Please pardon me for 
the liberty of writing to you but I, and 
most everyone I talk to enjoy your list 
of questions in TELEPHONY. They 
sure are fine and we all like them very 
much. So, may I compliment you to 
the best of my ability. For about 10 
years I was chief operator in this office 
but due to the depression I have been 
moved back to Operator No. 1, but I 
am thankful to have a job. Whenever 
I feel anyone deserves praise, whether 
I know them or not, I wish to give it 
to them so, again I wish to thank you 
and hope for your grandest success.” 
The letter was signed, ‘““Your Unseen 
Telephone Friend.” In explanation of 
the term “Operator No. 1,” in small 
exchanges operators were assigned 
numbers in accordance with their years 
of service, Operator No. 1 being the 
operator with the longest service rec- 
ord. I believe some small exchanges 
still follow this practice. 

Men in the telephone industry sent 
encouraging messages, too, such as the 
one received from the manager of the 
Headland Telephone Company, Head- 
land, Ala., in January, 1932: “I enjoy 
every issue of TELEPHONY, especially 
the questions asked by operators.” 

The manager at Bison, Kan., wrote: 
“We have been following TELEPHONY’s 
articles on ‘What Operators Want to 
Know.’ We consider this information 
very valuable to us Independent tribu- 
tary offices.” 

A letter from the manager at Le- 
banon, Ind., stated: “I use your ques- 
tions and answers each week. The 
questions are posted on the _ bulletin 
board on Monday, then on Thursday 
the answers are posted.” 

A traffic manager from Johnstown, 
N. Y., had this to say: ““You are to be 
congratulated for your most interesting 
articles in TELEPHONY, ‘What Oper- 
ators Want to Know.’ Our general 
manager derives as much enjoyment 
out of these articles as I do and on 
one occasion he asked about you and 
how your questions and answers orig- 
inated.” 

The traffic superintendent of the 
Warren (Ohio) Telephone Co., com- 
mented: “The chief operators in our 
Independent offices profit by your 
TELEPHONY column and many of them 
wish to meet you.” 

Comments were received from Bell 
companies, too, such as the one from 
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the traffic superintendent of the South- 
western Bell in Kansas City, Mo.: “IJ 
always enjoy your articles which are 
published in TELEPHONY and I think 
your article which appeared in the 
May 28, 1938 issue regarding the han- 
dling of tributary calls, especially your 
emphasis on the necessity for coopera- 
tion between the tributary and _ toll 
center, was most interesting and should 
be fruitful of better service for any 
office following your suggestions.” 

In April, 1938, I was thrilled to re- 
ceive a letter from a traffic supervisor 
in New Zealand stating: “Perhaps you 
will be interested to know that I am 
using the questions that have appeared 
in TELEPHONY as examination ques- 
tions for my operators and find them 
very helpful in keeping the operators 
posted on the latest toll operating prac 
tices.” 

In 1935, after the title of the column 
had been changed to “The Operator’s 
Corner,” a general traffic manager in 
Buenos Aires wrote: “Ever since you 
began ‘The Operator’s Corner’ we have 
found it extremely helpful. Our people 
compare the answers printed with those 
prepared by them, and I am sure that 
other telephone companies are doing 
the same.” 

In 1947, a letter from a traffic em- 
ploye in Dublin, Eire, stated: “I am a 
member of the traffic section of the 
post office telephones in Dublin and 
am a reguiar reader of your most in- 
teresting articles on traffic matters ap- 
pearing in TELEPHONY. I would be most 
grateful if you would let me have a 
copy of ‘Your Telephone Door’ or any 
pamphlets that might be of interest to 
us traffic people. I would also appre- 
ciate anything you have in connection 
with training of operators. Don’t re- 
gard this as official. I am writing in a 
private capacity as one traffic woman 
t» another.” 

Traffic people in military establish- 
ments sent comments, too. The follow- 
ing comment was received from March 


Field, Calif.: “I have been read 
your wonderful topics in TELEPHON) 
and wish to state they are very h 
ful. I am on duty as an operato! 
per cent of the time and on plant 

the other time on a 3800-line con 
battery exchange at Military Services 
Being in charge of the telephone s« 
ice, I try at all times to make our s« 
ice as near commercial standards 
possible. I was wondering if I « 
get a list of all codes for operat 
“ha” “DAY “CA 


etc. Thanking you for your loya 


tickets, such as, 


ice and may your helpful articl 
read by all in the telephone field 
services.”’ 

The editor of “The Monthly Bullet 
of the Maritime Telegraph & 1 
Halifax, Nova S« 
‘The O 


ator’s Corner’ is read and apprec 


phone Co., Ltd., 


commented: ‘““Your column, 


by all of us of the Maritime com} 
and especially by our traffie peopl 
Several years ago I received 
from South America from tw 
known telephone executives wh« 
inspecting telephone property 11 
locality. They stated: ““We have 1 
gentleman here who has every 
you have written for TELEPHON) 
he asked if we knew you and he 
certainly like to meet you. We 
this call to introduce him to y 
telephone but, unfortunately, the 
was delayed in getting through a1 


had to leave before it was com} 
so we decided to talk to you any 
On Christmas Eve in 1954 we é 
spending a quiet evening at home. 
were not looking forward to Christ iS 
with our usual joyful anticip: 
this being the first Christmas we \ 
spend without Mother who had | 
away in the spring. My heart was 
ticularly heavy for to me, Moth« S 
the personification of Christmas 
Mothers usually are. They taug s 
the story of Christmas, they tri 
our first tree. While I was remé¢ 
(Please turn to page 113) 
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EXPERIMENTAL APTITUDE TESTS 


HE Florida State Employment 

Service has recently been conduct- 

ing some cooperative studies with 
the Peninsular Telephone Co. in Tampa 
and St. Petersburg to determine 
whether the telephone company in these 
two cities could improve their selection 
of telephone operators through the use 
of tests prepared by the United States 
Employment Service. Our findings to 
date are not complete, but allow me 
to give you some notion of what we 
have determined thus far. 

Of the 68 operators that we studied 
in Tampa and St. Petersburg, we have 
determined that over 43 per cent were 
thought to be marginal or unsatisfac- 
tory workers by their supervisors. Ex- 
perimentation with USES tests has 
ther determined that if those 68 
operators had been administered a par- 
ticular battery of tests at the time 
vere being considered for employ- 
ment it would have been possible to 
identify over 80 per cent of the work- 
vho would subsequently prove to 
uccessful telephone operators and, 
more important, it would have been 
possible to identify more than _ two- 
s of those operators who were sub- 
tly to be designated as marginal 


nsatisfactory workers by their 


super sors! 


ne—a simple test selection de- 
hich, easily administered, easily 
Sc l, and easily interpreted, would 
1e in interviewer to separate the 
essful telephone operators from 
¢ iccessful ones before they are 
evel ired. . 


ve not chosen an imaginary 01 


e e illustration of what USES 
tes n do—I have merely cited a 
fe ertinent facts from the study 

the Florida State Employment 
. Is now conducting with the 


ilar Telephone Co. The Florida 
Employment Service has had 
experiences with many other 
es in the state, and these ex- 
are not limited to our good 
Florida. To mention a few 
the Utah State Employment 
n cooperation with the state 
has done some special test 
the clerical field with the 
States Telephone Co., the 
e State Employment Service 
some admirable work with 
ral Electric Co. in Memphis, 
Sylvania State 


Employment 


>) ias done special test studies 

Dravo Corp. in Pittsburgh. 
A e of the kinds of testimonials 
Ww! 


lorida and a large number of 
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By T. J. WILLIAMS 


Test Development Technician 
Florida Employment Service 





other state employment service agen- 
cies have received is illustrated by this 
pamphlet which has been prepared by 
the state of Pennsylvania... . 

Before I attempt to give you a bird’s 
eye picture of the various aspects of 
the employment service test program, 
I should like to indicate to those of 
you who are acquainted with the gen- 
eral field of employment testing that 
Dr. Beatrice J. Dvorak of the USES 
is the person who provides the national 
direction of this program. Dr. Dvorak 
has been associated with this activity 
for over 15 years, and she is chiefly 


in this leaflet entitled “USES Publica- 
tions.” 
which aptitude test batteries exist in 
which you may have interest are calcu- 
lating machine operator, file and mail 
clerk, and electrical maintenance 
trainee. Approximately 700 of the 1,800 
local employment service offices across 
the country are equipped to admin- 
ister these aptitude tests. 

Another type of aptitude test issued 
several years ago by the USES is the 
General Aptitude Test Battery. Dr. 
Donald Super, of Columbia University, 
in his book called “Appraising Voca- 
tional Fitness,” has heralded this bat- 
tery as a “milestone.” This battery 
has been specially designed to help our 
local office counselors to counsel young 
inexperienced people to choose an area 
of work for which they are best suited. 





This group assembled outside of the cverfiowing convention hall to hear speeches via loud speakers. 


responsible for the good work that the 
employment service has accomplished 
in this area. 


The employment service testing pro- 
gram can perhaps be divided into two 
general areas: Test Application and 
Test Development. Under Test Appli- 
cation, all state employment security 
agencies have available to them for use 
aptitude tests, proficiency tests of the 
performance type, and oral trade tests. 
We have batteries of aptitude tests for 
over 200 occupations. These batteries 
are used to select those workers with- 
out training or experience who are apt 
to learn to perform the jobs success- 
fully in a minimum amount of time. 
Time and again it has been demon- 
strated that workers selected with 
these aptitude tests learn faster, pro- 
duce more, and stay on the job longer 
than non-test selected workers. 


A list of the occupations covered by 
these aptitude test batteries is listed 


With regard to the USES proficiency 
tests, about 600 local employment serv- 
ice offices have available for use typing 
proficiency tests, stenography tests and 
spelling tests. Having your local em- 
ployment service administer these 
work-sample proficiency tests is an ex- 
cellent way to insure that your pros- 
pective employe possesses the skill re- 
quired by the job. 

You may be interested to know that 
last year approximately 427,000 indi- 
viduals were tested with aptitude tests 
and typing and _ stenographic profi- 
ciency tests by the various state em- 
ployment services throughout the 
United States. 

All of the 1,700 local employment 
service offices are equipped with sets 
of oral trade questions. These trade 
questions consist of 15 to 20 questions 
administered orally during the inter- 
view to determine whether the job 
applicant has had the job experience 

(Please turn to page 114) 
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HE 53rd annual meeting of the 

United States Independent Tele- 

phone Association came to an end 
on Oct. 11 in Chicago with everyone in 
general agreement that it one of 
the most successful in the history of 
our industry. This meeting left nothing 
to be desired by plant men, and W. M. 
Driggs, chairman of the USITA Plant 
Committee, is to be commended for his 


was 


excellent coordination of a large variety 
of interesting and useful subjects on 
this important phase of the telephone 
(All addresses of the Plant 
Conference will be published in subse- 
issues of TELEPHONY). 


business. 


quent 

The idea of having a room available 
at all the Plant 
where everyone could meet and discuss 


times for Committee 
matters of plant interest, in this writ- 


er’s opinion, big divi- 
Plant 
have good ideas, but, in general, they 


are reluctant to write about them. They 


certainly paid 


dends. men everywhere always 


will, however, willingly discuss them at 
length with men if 
521 


proved a 


other telephone 


they have the opportunity. Room 


in the Stevens this year 
wonderful clearing house for ideas, and 
it was here that verbal wire stringing 
high. In fact, it 


was not all verbal for numerous demon- 


reached an all-time 


strations proved or disproved various 
involved theories. 


The entire Independent telephone in- 
dustry is indebted to Messrs. Daniel S. 
Seitz and Paul Bransby for their ex- 
cellent demonstrations of cable splicing 
and maintenance. 
of wiping 


The various methods 

flash testing 
of cable trouble with high 
voltages, were demonstrated in a clear 
and understanding manner. Both hy- 
drogen gas and a small air compressor 
were used for flash testing. Several 
tricks of cable splicing, including the 
use of the new sealing solder 
demonstrated and explained in detail. 
These men worked long, hard hours 
each day of the meeting, and from all 
indications, their efforts were sincerely 
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joints, and 


breakdown 


were 


the large number of 


interested visitors. 


appreciated by 


That 
munication matters, Dr. Arthur Bessey 
Smith, the Plant 
room that the and 
techniques presented and demonstrated 


well-known authority on com 


visited Committee 


and agreed ideas 


were both interesting and worthwhile. 
°* ee 


that 
the majority of the plant men this year 


It was the writer’s observation 


had a special desire to obtain infor- 


mation on many special subjects, neces- 


sary to meet their specific needs. 


Primarily, information was desired on 


dial switching systems, automatic toll 


ticketing, carrier systems, new mate- 


rials and labor saving machinery. In 


general, it appears that these men were 
all able to solve their various compli- 
cated problems in a 


most satisfactory 


manner. 
& e o 


Available dial switching systems were 


all on display and qualified engineers 


were in attendance to explain all serv- 


ice and maintenance features. Demon 


stration boards were available with 
lamps to indicate the progress of the 
call as each digit was dialed. Dial 
equipment was in operation inside re- 


frigeration units at below zero tem 
peratures, at high temperatures and 
humidity, as well as at normal room 
temperatures. This was a most im- 


pressive demonstration. Intercommuni- 
cation dial units were also on display 
and their various features demon- 
strated. 


There appears to be an urgent need 
for carrier systems throughout the coun- 
try at this time. We understand that 
carrier systems will be used in many 
cases to provide required increased toll 
facilities to 
national 


serve recently activated 
training camps and 
nearby expanded commercial areas. It 
is quite apparent that 


defense 


carrier will 








provide these urgently needed facilities 
within the 
most cases, at the lowest possible cost. 
Again, 


least possible time and, in 


qualified engineers were pro- 


I 
vided by the different manufacturers te 
give information, as required, to meet 
specific needs. 


Automatic toll ticketing, though con 


paratively new, appears to have 


merous possibilities of meeting many 


important needs in the Indeper 


field. We feel entirely safe in predict 


that a considerable amount of 


equipment will be installed within 


next few years. 


Present-day plant men are 


special attention to cable systems, 
construction and maintenance. Tv 


ferent types of clamp-on type 


These 


interesting 


terminals were on display. 


minals most 





proved 
many small companies in that they 
lead or 1 


be installed either on 


sheath by anyone and do not neces 
sarily require the services of a 

splicer. The clamp type of cable ce 
that does not require a wiped joint 
also on display and attracted 
attention. We believe that this ( 
possesses numerous possibilities 
future use on both plastic and 


covered telephone cables. 
There is a tremendous interest 
shown in the possibilities of plas 


The us 
of this type of cable is increasing 


insulated and jacketed cables. 


rapid rate and it is said to have ma! 
advantages over paper-insulated les 
for certain purposes. 
e ee 
It is generally agreed that drop wit 
of the various new designs is far sup* 


rior to the old types formerly avai'able 


Some complaints have been receive 
that the old-style drop wire clams 4 
not prove satisfactory, in every case, 
for use on some of the new istic 
insulated drop wire. Manufa rers 
(Please turn to page 116 
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@ Motion in your mechanical equipment is one of the most costly items in exchange 


overhead. Motion, in addition to actuating mechanisms, releases destructive 
forces that constantly attack these mechanisms—hence, costly maintenance to keep 
the system operative. The more intricate the dial switching —" the 
greater the maintenance cost, 





There’s a simple solution to this cost problem—North ALL-RELAY Dial Automatic 
Switchboards. The simple functional, efficient dial automatic system, North ALL-RELAY 
requires only the relay contact to perform its function. No perceptible wear—no 
need for adjustment and no cleaning—virtually self-maintained—just a few reasons 
North ALL-RELAY enjoys the unparalleled esteem of operating men throughout 


the country. 


But don’t take our word for it—examine ALL-RELAY at work in an installation 
in your vicinity—then decide. The location of a North ALL-RELAY installation in 
your neighborhood can be had by simply writing or calling— 


THE etnies ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., Galion, Ohio, U. S. A. 















‘ Ontglnatons of ALL RELAY Systemes of Afutomatic Switching 
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FINGER ON THE CUSTOMER'S PULSE 


TUDENT salespeople learn very 
quickly that as the first essential 
to successful selling they must 
know their product. Experience teaches 
them that sales resistance is more 
easily overcome when the customer also 
has come to know the product through 
modern advertising methods. The lat- 
ter fact is responsible for the emphasis 
placed on trade names in national ad- 
vertising campaigns — campaigns that 
have made a trade name like “Vic- 
trola” synonymous with the _ phono- 
graph or “Frigidaire” as the commonly 
accepted word meaning a 
mechanical refrigerator. 
Telephone people are oftentimes un- 
mindful of the fact that they are in a 
selling game. But if we reflect for a 
moment, we will readily realize that 
we are engaged in the selling business 
just as much as the Ford dealer or 
the young man who shows up every 
few months with a suitcase full of 
queerly shaped brushes. The only dif- 
ference is that we sell a service rather 
than a tangible commodity that has 
shape, eye appeal, or perhaps is meas- 
ured by the yard or sold by the dozen. 
tepeat sales to a satisfied customer 
are usually the easiest to make and it 
is only the undertaker who is limited 
in the possibility of 


household 


continuing and 
increasing his business by this method. 
For the salesman who is largely de- 
pendent upon repeat 
knowing his 


sales, a part of 
being fully 
aware of how his customer regards it. 
The telephone business is, of 
essentially 


product is 


course, 
The 


dis- 


one of repeat sales. 
manifestation of 


satisfaction is the 


usual customer 
switch to another 
product—from Camels to Chesterfields, 
for example—not Cal- 
verts. It may show up in the form of 
trading the Chevy convertible in on a 
new Plymouth coupe. But about the 
only recourse that a dissatisfied tele- 
phone user has is to 
pigeons—a 
stitute for 
neto party 


necessarily to 


resort to carrier 
highly unsatisfactory sub- 
even the 
line By the very 
nature of things, utility customers can- 
not switch to another product without 
pulling up stakes and moving to an- 
other community. Therefore, the usual 
manifestation of a dissatisfied utility 
customer group is what we commonly 
term poor public relations. 

The appearance of such a manifesta- 
tion can best be 


poorest of 
service. 


mag- 


avoided in the tele- 
phone business by knowing, in so far 
as possible and at all times, just what 
the customer thinks of his service. As 
a means of doing this, the telephone 
man can call on the 
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customer and 


By EDWINA GORDON 


Traffic Supervisor 
Illinois Consolidated Telephone Co. 
Mattoon, Ill. 





service with him. 
that should not 
is certainly one 
mortician in his 


freely discuss the 
This is a_ privilege 
be overlooked and it 
that is denied the 
specialized business. 
To a certain degree the quality of 
telephone service rendered through any 
given central office may be measured 
by a number of commonly accepted, 
but purely mechanical, methods. Be- 
cause of force requirements, service 
observations ordinarily are made less 
frequently in manual offices than in 
those offices where switching has been 
mechanized. Special 
equipped for monitoring permit 
the determination of answering time 
by the visual stop-watch method. Both 


positions are 
and 


8% 


Following the pattern of simil: 
surveys, such as those conducted 
radio broadcasting companies in ord 
to determine listener interest, 
determined that a 100 per cent ca 
vass was neither practical nor nec« 
sary. Sampling is known to produ 
satisfactory results when care is exer- 
cised in selecting the cases to be test« 
In this way, the cost of the 
can be held to a minimum 
produce the results necessary. 


it was 


sury 


and still 


Keeping this in mind, we undertook 
to contact considered to be 
a representative group of our telephone 


what we 
users in each exchange. Our introduc- 
tion and friendly greeting 
lowed in each case by an inquiry as 


were fo} 


how the service rendered by the tele- 
to the 
might 
fron 


response 


phone company 
customer’s expectation. As 
expect the 
excellent to 
was dealt 


measured up 
you 


well replies ranged 


very poor. Each 


with courteously and wit! 





Left to right: W. A. DINSMORE, Reliable Electric Co.; R. C. WENSCHEL, Staunton, Ill.; C. B. 
REIS, St. Louis, Mo.; GEORGE MORSE, F. A. LEACH and D. L. BAXTER, all of Reliable Electric Co 


peg counts and plug counts provide 
other traffic information vital to good 
service. These purely mechanical ob- 


taken 
offices. 


can be 
dial Important as 
such observations seem, they are often- 
times dwarfed by the facts and figures 
accumulated 
direct 


servations wholly by 


meters in 


through the medium of 
contacts. There is 


much to be gained by feeling the cus- 


customer 


tomer’s pulse in a face to face inter- 


view. 
In order to conduct a recent cus- 
tomer survey, My company went out- 


side its own organization to obtain a 
person of wide experience in telephone 
operations, one who was 
well-grounded in traffic matters. It 
was my privilege to be assigned to 
this work under the supervision of this 
specialist. 


particularly 


an expression of appreciation for the 


comments expressed regardless 
whether the 


unfavorable. 


reply was favorabl 


Therefore, we obt: et 


what we thought was a frank 


honest opinion of how the service was 


regarded. 


At the same time customers 
very much impressed by our interest 
in the matter and in almost «¢ 
case were left with a better unc 


standing of their own responsibil 


so far as use of the service is 


cerned. One point we concentrat 


was advising telephone users 1 


proper method of placing long distinc 


calls. Despite the amount of a: vel 
tising conducted by most tele mn 
companies, some people did not ow 
that reduced rates on long dis ine 


calls are in effect after 6 p.m. ar’ On 
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Sundays and holidays. Many custom- 
ers stated that they would take ad- 
antage of this saving and place calls 
during the period when reduced rates 
are in effect. 

Another point brought to light in 
igneto exchanges was the matter of 
off after finishing with each 
conversation. We in the traffic depart- 
ment know that this is very helpful in 


ying 


ng faster service, but many of the 
customers we called on were not aware 
that this would improve their service, 
especially when they wished to place 
more than one call. 


The survey brought to light isolated 


cases of service interruptions which 
customers had failed to report to the 
company. We tried to impress upon 


these people the importance of report- 
ig trouble immediately as this is the 
only 


means we have of knowing that 
difficulty 


Faulty equipment 


they are having with their 


service. was found 

many such cases to be responsible 
for the difficulty. 
promptly reported to the plant depart- 


ment for immediate action. 


These cases were 


We also observed the adequacy and 
arrangement of telephone facilities to 
that 
was getting the 


be sure each business customer 


most out of his tele- 


phone service. Particular cases were 


noted where 


rearrangements of the 


facilities would improve the value of 


Other 
need for an 


his service. cases brought to 
light the additional line 


or perhaps an extension telephone. All 


¢ 


of these cases were promptly turned 
in to the commercial department and 
many of them resulted in additional 
sales 

In making a survey of this type, 
every precaution should be made _ to 


nt local employes from becoming 
that a 


service survey is being 


in order to get a picture of serv- 
Ss it actually exists under normal 
ms. This is very difficult, espe- 


smaller exchanges. Many cus 





Left to right: F. B. STEELE, C. W. HANNA and FRANK ELDRIDGE, all of Gould-National Batteries, 
Inc.; SHERMAN BROOKS, Page & Hill, Inc.; T. C. MACOUBREY, St. Paul, Minn.; P. M. FERGUSON, 
Mankato, Minn., and J. J. STROUD, Gould-National Batteries, Inc. 


tomers remarked, “You will naturally 
receive good service today because the 
operators test 
that 


were 


know 
Our reply to 
they might 
test calls they would not be 
able to determine where the next 


you are making 
this 


know we 


calls.” was 
although 
making 
call 
would originate. As many as five towns 
were covered in one day, making just 
a few calls at each location. This kept 


the operating forces “on their toes” 


because no one knew when or where 


the next calls would be 
After the 


record was compiled for each exchange 


made. 


survey was completed, a 


showing the numbers of answers ob- 


served, average answering time per 


and the 
over 10 


call, percentage of answers 
able to 


determine from these figures just how 


seconds. We _ were 


our service compared to accepted op 
erating standards. 
The correction of some irregularities 


resulted in improved service to many 


of our customers. The facts and figures 


obtained were also very valuable in 


formation used in a recent rate case 


before the state commission. We were 


offset 


some of the 


able to objections produced at 
with the infor- 
mation collected from this survey. For 
example, one customer from a magneto 
exchange testified at a hearing that he 
always rang off after finishing a con- 
versation. 


hearings 


Prior to that he had advised 
our people making the survey that he 
didn’t know that he 
ring off. 


was supposed to 


that 
contacts afford one of the best mediums 
Public 
reflect the 

manner. 


It is a known fact custome! 


for creating good will. rela- 


tions as such is certain to 
attained in this 
definite 


result 


good will 


Some of the facts brought to 
light as a of this survey were: 
customers 
most out 


(1) Many 
ting the 
service. 

(2) Possibility of additional sales. 

(3) A marked improvement in ser, 


were not get 
of their telephone 


ice, 


In the future, surveys of this type 


are definitely a part of our company’s 


program so that we may continue to 


“Keep Our Finger on the Customer’s 


Pulse.” 





THE BOSTON DECLARATION 


Attending the Boston’s Mid-Century Jubilee of Progress, 51 of the 
nation’s industrial leaders subscribed to the following “rights of free 
men” so that the individual American “may face the future with 


confidence :” 
(1) The right to personal initiative; to choose freely; to lead but not 

to dictate; to follow but not to be driven. 

(2) The right to opportunity: to have a chance to forge ahead by 
his own efforts: to succeed or fail; and if he fails to try again. 

(3) The right to personal dignity; to be protected from those imposi- 
tions of others which they would not impose on themselves. 

(4) The right to participate in affairs of common concern; to hear 
and be heard; to stand alone or to be one among equals. 

(5) The right to provide for the future; to save or to spend; to 
advance or hold still: to be judge of his own welfare. 
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ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE REPORT 


OUR Accounting Committee with 

the able assistance of George C. 

Richert and Stewart A. Collins 
has kept abreast of the developments 
in accounting requirements as promul- 
gated by the Federal Communications 
Commission and the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad & Utilities Commis- 
sioners. There follows a summary of 
the activities of this committee during 
the past year. 


On December 8, 1949, the FCC 
issued its order FCC 49-1607 changing 
the requirements in 901 (Re- 
vised) ‘Monthly Report of Revenues, 
Expenses and Other Items for Certain 


Form 


Telephone Carriers.” The form was 
amended as follows: 

(A) Add ‘Advances from affiliated 
companies (156).” 

(B) Delete line 29 which provides 
space for entries of Federal 
Excess Profits Taxes. 

(C) Combine lines 26 and 27 into 
a net item—‘‘Rent of operating 
property—Net (3802 and 303).” 

This order was reviewed by your 


Accounting Committee and it was felt 
that the changes were of no material 
significance and that no_ objection 
should be registered with the commis- 
regard to this order by our 
association. 


sion in 


1950, the 
9732, issued 


On July 6, 
Docket No. 
rule making in the matter of promul- 
gation of an Annual Report Form 
applicable to Licensees in the Domestic 
Public Land Mobile Radio 
The Accounting Committee reviewed 
this rule making and was of the opin- 
ion that the FCC must the 
interest of its legal obligation to regu- 


FCC, in its 
its proposed 


Services. 


have, in 


late radio service, certain financial in- 
formation the furnishing of 
this service, that the 
rule making requires a 
amount of 
posed 


covering 
and proposed 
minimum 
the pro- 
Your Accounting Com- 
mittee therefore recommended that our 
Association should not file any objec- 
tions to its proposed form. 


The FCC in No. 9176, in 
the matter of rule making 
in connection with the preservation of 
records of 


information in 
report. 


its Docket 


proposed 


telephone carriers, which 
was published in the Federal Register 
on Oct. 13, 1949, permitted the filing 
on or before Dee. 30, 1949, of com- 
and suggestions in connection 
with this proposed rule. Your Account- 
ing Committee reviewed in detail this 
proposed rule making, and as a result, 
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ments 


By R. D. BUZZARD 


Chairman 
USITA Accounting Committee 





the United 
phone 


Tele- 


execu- 


States Independent 
Association through its 
tive vice president filed certain recom- 
mendations as to the preservation of 
records. The commission on Aug. 16, 
1950, issued revised rules covering rec- 
ord preservation of telephone and tele- 
-arriers subject to its jurisdic- 
Get. 1; 1950. 


graph 


tion to become effective 





R. D. BUZZARD 


The 


present 


rules are more descriptive of 


day records and _ provide 


greater flexibility with respect to re- 


tention periods. Destruction of  vol- 
uminous correspondence and_ other 
records is now provided for, and 


problems of storage space have been 
eased by reduction of retention periods 
and 
We are happy to 
stantially all of the 


microfilm 
that 
recommendations 


acceptance of process. 


report sub- 


of the Accounting Committee were 
adopted by the commission in their 
revised rules. 

During July, 1950, the FCC staff 
devoted four days to discussing with 


representatives of the Bell System and 
members of your Accounting Commit- 
tee, proposed revisions of the Annual 
Report Form for Class A and B Tele- 
Sept. 12, 1950, 
the commission furnished through the 
association office, copies of the pro- 
posed Annual Report Form M_ for 
1951 for review by your Accounting 
Committee. This forn was the result 


phone Companies. On 


of the conference held last July 

the industry representatives, and is 
presently being reviewed by your Ac 
counting Committee in order to mini- 


mize changes after the publication of 


the proposed rule making which is 
required by federal statutes. 

Your committee feels that the ) 
posed revision will cause some t 


culty in the industry initially, but 
increase the man hours usually, 


voted 


not 


to the preparation of this re} 
certall 
the FC(¢ 


incorporated into this new report. 


There are, nevertheless, 


portant changes which 


pesed new balance sheet and in 


and earned surplus statement pr 


tations include innovations whicl 
resentatives of the commissio1 e¢ 
more closely reflect current accounting 
theory. One of these changes, the ce 
duction of depreciation and amo 


reserves from telephone plant 


the 


tion 
the 


was opposed by you) 


asset side of balance sheet 
Accounting ¢ 


mittee. 


However, the staff of the FC(¢ 
determined to make this change, 
ing as one of the principal reasons 
the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Powe 


Commission have already adopted 


its annual report forms for electric, 


and railroad companies. Anothe 


gas 


balance sheet change which wa 
ceptable by your Accounting Co! 
requiring the assembling, 
entitled “Capita 


Surplus,” of 


tee is one 


under caption 
Stock 


outstanding capital accounts, but als 


one 


and not only the 


other capital and earned surplus a 


counts. 
After 
completed its 


your Accounting Committe 


has review and 


mitted through our associati its 


recommendations, together wit! Ist 


from the National Associati ) 
Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 
the commission plans to furnish thé 
revised report form as amend 


the individual companies affecte: 


will in turn be afforded an 


tunity to submit comments. T! ew 


report form when it becomes e! ve 
will be mandatory for about 45 (!/ass 
A and Class B Independent tele;hor 
companies which are subject to fu 
FCC jurisdiction. If the revisi ar‘ 
adopted by individual state conimls 
sions, Independent companies 1 ge! 
eral will have to observe the new [or 

in their respective state filings. 
In order that the telephon yr 
)e- 


panies may have sufficient time 


TELEPt 





with the 


revised 


familiar new report, 
copies in final form will be 
available for general distribution and 
dy some time around the close of 
year 1950. It now appears that 
revised report will be used for the 
f time in reporting the 
ve 1951. 


On Mar. 1, 


lepreciation of 


come 


calendar 


1950, the committee on 
the NARUC 


report on 


issued 


I proposed Remaining 


Life Basis of Accounting for Depre- 
ciation. This proposed report was for- 
ded to the Accounting Committee 
yuugh the executive vice president 
on June 23, 1950, as a result of 
review, comments were forwarded 


Colbert, 
De- 
This prob- 


ur association to A. R. 
Committee on 
NARUC. 
with 


the 
the 


Chairman of 
reciation of 

was also discussed individual 
bers of the Accounting Committee 


e NARUC. It is 


our understand- 

that the report was finally sub- 

ted to the NARUC by their com- 
ee without recommendation. 

Your Accounting Committee believes 

s report is another step along 

ad which we have followed for 

st few years of giving considera- 

mly to original cost and_ book 

‘lation in rate proceedings. The 

comments forwarded to the Committee 

fepreciation of the NARUC 

ed the point that the computa- 

et forth in their report would 

indue burden on the Independ- 

t mpanies and it is the sincere 


Accounting Committee 


vou! 


OW that many of you are of the 
on that accounting for and cap- 
ing overheads is a waste of 


some of 





you probably go even 
than that and think that it is 
of money when, by the mere 
of doing nothing, the amount 


for 


current 


a deduction tax 
the This 
ked argument will receive added 

with the 
it to lose a dollar just to ob- 
benefit of a 


income 
Ss in year. 


increase in tax 


tax deduction is 
business. It is like justifying 


enditure because 40 per cent of 


ax saving. This is merely an- 
sion of spending your way to 


ty. 


Ss not make a great deal of 
e whether the ordinary com- 
nterprise capitalizes overheads 
In the first place, the property 


Ss Important an item as it is in 
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Left to right: O. F. TALLMAN, James R. Kearney Corp.; W. C. DILLON, W. C. Dillon, Inc.; D. J. 
WHITE, Everstick Anchor Co., and J. W. CHANNELL, Channell Splicing Machine Co. 


that the will not be 


accepted along with the original cost 


report nationally 
theory with which we are all familiar. 
Your 
that 


terminations in rate proceedings should 


Accounting Committee believes 


valuation and depreciation de- 


be computed in the light of present 
day conditions and future expecta- 
tions, taking into consideration all 
factors which the law of the land has 
required for many years. It further 
contends that we should not take the 


basis as set forth in ac- 


the 


historical 


counting records to exclusion of 


all other elements. 


During the conterence with the FCC 
staff in July of this year, and as a 
result of requests from some of the 


state commissions and _ Independent 


companies, your Accounting Commit 


By C. D. McDANIEL 


Arthur Andersen & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





your industry. In the second place, the 
selling price of their product is largely 
determined by competition rather than 
by cost of production in a given period. 
They can do as they please as long as 
the 


and if by so doing, the accounting does 


margin of difference is not large 


not result in the company’s investors 


losing in cash an amount equivalent to 
the overheads not capitalized. The sales 
price of their product in a subsequent 


period, being determined by competi- 
tion, is not controlled by the accounting 
policies with respect to overheads. If 
the earnings in the subsequent period 
are large, no one is going to force them 


to reduce the selling prices just because 


tee informally suggested that the com- 
the 
Classification of Telephone Companies. 
the 
Independent 


mission consider a_ revision § in 
commission 
tele 
rate in- 
the dollar 
report a 


It was 
that 
phone 


explained to 
the 
companies 


many of 
because of 
and 


creases inflation of 


value would be required to 
the size of 


The 


some re 


higher classification than 


the company would justify. com- 


mission was favorable to 


classification of telephone companies. 


Members of the Accounting Committee 


of the NARUC were then contacted 
and they also favor such a reclassifi 
cation. It is the hope of your Ac 
counting Committee that a new re 


classification of telephone companies 


will be effective the end of 


1950. 


prior to 


CAPITALIZATION OF OVERHEADS 


they had failed to capitalize overheads 


in a prior period. 


You do not have that free choice as 
to the conduct of your business. You 
are a regulated industry. Regulation, 
rather than competition, controls the 


economics of your industry and if you 


expect to earn a fair return on your 
investment, all of your decisions must 


recognize the impact of this regulation. 


What difference does it make whether 


or not you capitalize overheads? 


If capitalized, the current income ac- 
count is relieved of those charges that 
are properly applicable to construction. 
The 


and, for most of your companies, will 


current earnings are increased 


more closely approximate a fair return. 


These costs will be recovered through 


future charges and in 


should 


investment 


57 


depreciation 


those same years 


the 


you earn a 


return on added 








throughout the life of the property to 
which it applies. 

When not capitalized these costs of 
plant (and they are just as much a 
cost of property as the cost of the 
physical material itself) remain in the 
various expense accounts and, less the 
applicable tax effect, reduce net in- 
come. Inasmuch as many telephone 
companies are not currently earning 
what you might consider to be a fair 
return, it is questionable whether or 
not they are being reimbursed for these 
costs in the current year. Even if a 
particular company does have sufficient 
current earnings to recover these costs, 
they are not in the plant account and 
the company will never be allowed to 
earn a return on this portion of the 
property. 

It is true that you have the same 
physical plant regardless of which 
course you take, but what benefit does 
the common stockholder derive from 
owning a property from which he does 
not now, and never can, obtain any re- 
turn at all? Mere ownership of prop- 
erty itself is not beneficial to the owner. 
It is only when this property can be 
gainfully employed, or when there are 
reasonable prospects of such employ- 
ment in the future, that it has value. 

I think you would all agree that the 
amount of these overhead costs appli- 
cable to current construction approxi- 
mate at least 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
of the direct In a typical tele- 
phone company this is approximately 
the same percentage as that of station 
apparatus to total plant. 

Do of you actually charge, o1 
would of you 
the of station 
pense? 


costs. 


any 
any 
costs 


advocate charging 
apparatus to ex- 
This is an item of approxi- 
mately the same dollar amount as the 
overheads. It is represented by physi- 
cal equipment that is readily identifi 
able and easily measured, whereas the 
the brain power 
that makes possible the construction of 


overheads represent 


a working telephone system but the 
effect of the dollar cost of these two 
items upon rates and the resultant 


the 
What good reason is there to justify 


earnings is approximately same. 
a different accounting for the costs of 
them? 


advocating the 
tion of one dollar that 


I am not -apitaliza- 


is not a proper 
cost of property, but I do think that in 
order to obtain a fair for the 
equity owners of a telephone company 
it is imperative that all of the 
of constructed plant be capitalized. 


return 


costs 


Some companies do not make any at- 
tempt to capitalize these overheads and 
some do it on an arbitrary basis, think- 
ing that because the amount capitalized 
than the actual involved, 


is less cost 
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Left to right: MRS. E. F. SHERRON and P. H. SHERRON, both of the Sherron Metallic Corp; , 
PHYLISS WESTON and C. T. WESTON, both of Port Byron, N. Y., and MRS. R. E. WULFERS, é 
Brooklyn, N. Y. t 
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Left to right: D. C. MacMILLAN, Stromberg-Carlson Co.; MARGERY ADAMS, Chicago, Ill.; L. L. : 
SPENCER, Spencer-Lindsay Co.; H. C. RIPLEY, Reliable Electric Co., and H. M. STEWART, 
Cornelia, Ga. 
they are being conservative. Many — scribed rules, lest the toe over the In 
times the amount to be capitalized is disqualify you from the game. Ther 
determined by various types of super- fore, you must keep in mind that the 
vised expenditure ratios. Good account- instructions contained in your classifi 
ing’ requires that any method of allo- cation of accounts require that tl 
cation be supported by proof to show amount to be capitalized be the actua 
that it is correct but in a regulated cost applicable to the constructi 
industry you must also watch the pre- In order to determine this cost t] 
first place and to substantiate it 
a regulatory commission, the co) 1} 
should make studies of the tin 
effort devoted by the various 
duals who perform both operati u 
construction functions. Their 
costs should be allocated betwe: 
two functions on the basis of this 
It is not always necessary to 
on an individual basis, as fre 
entire sections such as account a} 
able or payroll may be consider 
unit. In so doing it should be n 
bered that the costs of operatn 
section are more than just the s es 
involved. These other costs, s 
rent, heat, light, supplies, ete., yu 
oe also be allocated. | 
S. E. WRIGHT, Schauer Mfg. Corp. (left) and The working papers prepared |) sue 
COLLINS CARLYLE, Kansas City, Mo. (Please turn to page 118) 
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HUMANIZING THE ANNUAL REPORT 


FTER accepting your kind invi- 
tation to speak to you, I decided 
to learn a little something about 

the Independent telephone industry so 
{| could talk to you rather specifically 
instead of in mere generalities. 

To my surprise, I discovered that I 
was one of that great army of people 
to which Harold V. Bozell, your 
esteemed President, referred in one of 
his recent articles entitled “Telephones 
without the Bell.” 
are approximately 


I had no idea there 
5,640 Independent 
telephone operating companies in exist- 
United States today. I 
have become acquainted, to a degree, 


ence in the 


with some of the more pressing prob- 
lems you are facing, especially in con- 
with 
ernization, 


nection raising capital for mod- 


rehabilitation and expan- 
sion of your plant and equipment. On 
the basis of your present costs, which 
have risen so rapidly since the close 
of the last war, some Independent tele- 
phone companies are running in the 
red, while others are making an insuffi- 
cient margin of profit. 

You are required to deal, in nearly 


all states, with a 


publie utility com- 
mission, in your efforts to seek rate 
increases that would bring you an 
adequate return upon your invested 
capital which, in time, would attract 


new money into your enterprises. These 
conditions 
what |] 


about today, as possibly the best means 


have a direct bearing upon 


have been asked to talk to you 


tering your position is to get the 


public behind 


you, and the best way 
U the public behind you is to tell 
he story of your company in a simple, 


standable manner. One of the 
of accomplishing this is through 
nnual report. 


ng the past couple of weeks, I 


xamined the 


er of 


annual reports of 


telephone companies. It 


atifying to find many of them 


ind modern; in fact, some of 
nk With the best reports of the 


al world—for instance, the 1948 


report of Pennsylvania Tele 
rp. that was adjudged best in 
nmunications field and was 


the “Osear” by Financial 
the nation-wide annual report 
tion it has conducted for a 
f years. 
er, I realize that it would be 
ally unsound for many of you 
re more than a modestly de- 
eport. For this reason, I have 
divided this audience into two 
comprising: 


ne company 
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By H. GRAHAM SMITH 
President 
Stockholders Relations, Inc. 


New York City 





handful of stockholders, many of whom 
the management personally knows, lo- 
cated in a small community, and whose 
reading public may react unfavorably 
or critically if the company issued an 
elaborate report. 

(2) The larger company having a 
sufficient number of stockholders and 
located in the type of community in 
which satisfactory results could be ob- 
tained by properly ‘‘merchandising its 
reports.” 


I want to make sure that you under- 


stand my appreciation of your indi- 


ful in building outward from the finan- 
cial statement. 

Proper appreciation of the different 
groups of people who will read your 
annual report is important for you to 
Try to look at the report 
in their eyes so as to visualize or an- 
ticipate some of the impact or effect 
it will have upon them. For that mat- 
ter, take the annual report of another 
company 


consider. 


and place yourself in the 
position of one of its stockholders. This 
will enable you to criticize it construc- 
tively, with resultant benefit to your- 
self. Broadly 


report will be 


speaking, your annual 
read or of interest to 
the following five “publics”: 


(1) Your stockholders 

(2) Your community 

(3) Your employes 

(4) Investment banking circles 





Left to right: C. D. EHINGER, Decatur, Ind.; H. T. McCAIG, Lorain Products Corp.; W. H. FOWLER, 
Pela, lowa; C. P. STOCKER, Lorain Products Corp.; G. W. BRENTLINGER, Lima, Ohio; GEORGE 
POHM and H. M. HUGE, both of Lorain Products Corp. 


vidual situations and that I realize each 


of you will be translating the appli 


cability of the suggestions I have to 
make to your own personal needs. On 
the other hand, what I have to say may 
be applied, to a varying degree, to all 
of the companies 


represented in this 


gathering. 


Overall Approach 

In your approach to the annual re- 
port, you might bear in mind its basic 
purpose, which is to tell a story. An- 
nual reports are somewhat similar to 
the report card little Willy periodically 
bring’s tells 
reading, 


home from school, which 


how he is getting along in 


writing and arithmetic. The annual 
report is nothing more or less than a 
report card showing how the _ stock- 


holders’ dollars have been doing dur- 
past year. If you keep this 


main fact in mind, it should be help- 


ing the 


(5) The FCC and your state public 
utility commission 

Due to the difference in values of the 

foregoing factors, it is not intended to 

have them this list in the 

order of their importance. 


appear on 
To one cor- 
poration, the stockholders may be the 
greatest factor, 


while to another, it 


may be the community. 

All of these 
and should be taken 
at the 
report. 


factors are important 
into consideration 
time of preparing the annual 
They will help you direct par- 
ticular attention to whatever pressing 
problem you may have at the time. 
management of a 


be under fire by a 


For example, the 


corporation may 
group of stockholders for various rea- 
sons. The board of directors is in dan- 
ger of being replaced by members of 
a recalcitrant group, who in turn may 
make changes in management that may 
(Please turn to page 62) 
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Koiled Kords 


SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 
PROVED IN SERVICE 


Now that the new tinsel Koiled Kords have several 
years of service behind them, it has been proved that 
they are more convenient, 


last longer, are trouble free and 
are more popular with subscribers, 
than old style cords. 


CREATE SUBSCRIBER GOOD WILL WITH 
KOILED KORDS 
Koiled Kords have proved that their 
NO KINKING 
NO DANGLING 
NO TRIPPING 


NO CATCHING features provide 
better service to subscribers and minimize re- 


placements, thereby saving money for telephone 
companies. 


Retracted, they measure approximately 812”, 
extend to more than 4’, 


Available from independent telephone manu- 
facturers trimmed to suit all types of telephones. 


Koiled Kords are also available as line cords 
up to 42” retracted, that extend to 25’, 
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HEADQUARTERS 
FOR TELEPHONE WIRE 











Whitney Blake is the specialist in telephone wire 
development and production. The Whitney Blake 
Company was organized to produce telephone 
wire and over a period of more than 50 years, 
its product has been the best available. Tele- 
phone wire is still Whitney Blake’s principal prod- 
uct. When major improvements have been made 
in design or quality, Whitney Blake has led, 
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TELESEAL 


TELESEAL answers the need for dis- 
tributing wire which can be installed 
underground with no fear of elec- 
trical deterioration due to absorption 
of moisture. It is identical with 
TELEPRENE except that the insulation 
is of the time-tested, reliable, low 


capacitance submarine cable type. 


OTHER WHITNEY BLAKE LEADERS 
TELEDUCT + TELEFRAME + PLASTITE INSIDE WIRE 
BRAIDED INSIDE WIRE > WEATHERPROOFED OUTSIDE WIRES 






others have followed. 


' TELEPLATE 


TELEPLATE is an exclusive Whitney Blake 
process which provides a coating of lead 
over the conductor to prevent corrosion and 
deterioration of the insulation, then o coat- 
ing of brass of accurate composition to pro- 
vide the unexcelled adhesion for which 
Whitney Blake wires are noted. The diffi- 
culties of such a manufacturing operation 
are enormous, but the result is TELEPLATE, 
the conductor coating which provides an 
effective barrier and promotes enduring 
adhesion. 





TELEPRENE 


TELEPRENE is the standard of drop 
wire quality in the telephone indus- 
try. Years of laboratory research, 
field study and intelligent use of the 
facts accumulated led to the develop- 
ment of TELEPRENE, the original neo- 
prene-jacketed drop wire that saves 
millions of dollars per year for the 
independent telephone industry. 
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WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 








be unwise, resulting in a detriment to 
all of the stockholders. Usually, those 
conditions arise simply as the result 
of a misunderstanding that could be 
dissipated in nearly all cases if it were 
possible for the management to sit 
across the desk from the stockholder 
so they could have an equal opportunity 
of exchanging views. The most practi- 
cal means of acquainting your stock- 
holders with the many problems that 
are now facing management is to do 
se by means of an informative annual 
report. That is the place to tell your 
story in such a manner that you will 
dispel principal misunderstandings and 
win the support and confidence of your 
stockholders. You cannot expect small 
workers, farmers or even 
the more financially sophisticated in- 


merchants, 


vestors to understand your problems 
unless you make an effort to place 
those problems before them in _ lan- 


guage they can understand. 

Your annual report is also the place 
in which you may extend your hand 
in good fellowship to your community, 
the support of which is exceedingly 
important if you are to prosper. 
haps you are having or 
unrest, or 
necessity of raising 
the near future. 
nual 


Per- 
anticipate 

with the 
money 


. 


labor are faced 


new in 
A well-prepared an- 
will be of assistance in 
dissipating problems such as _ these. 


report 


Laying the Groundwork 

Depending upon your individual per- 
sonnel facilities, which I understand 
vary to a great 
vidual 


extent, some one indi- 
should be charged with the 
responsibility of the annual report. If 
it is a departmental 
mean his ability to sub-divide the 
duties among members of his depart- 
ment. Some of 


head, this will 


the telephone compa- 
nies employ outside counsel or an ad 
vertising agency to assist them in the 
preparation of their reports. The em 
ployment of this talent does not mini- 


mize the good that will result from 
charging one of your officers or em- 
ployes with the responsibility I have 


suggested, because outside counsel can- 
not be as close to the events as they 
occur as someone who is directly iden- 
tified with the company. 

On the contrary, the data compiled 
by the company employe will be of ma 
terial assistance to your outside coun- 
sel. If the company has its own adver- 
tising department, so much the better, 
as that department is a “natural” for 
undertaking all phases of the job in 
collaboration with the president, comp- 
troller and other officers who are nor- 
mally expected to undertake appro- 
priate sections of the report. It 
be remembered that a company’s ad- 
vertising department is chiefly 
with the preparation of copy 


must 


con- 
cerned 
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Left to right: J. R. THOMPSON and D. C. MacMILLAN, both of Stromberg-Carlson Co.; W. A. 
MacQUARRIE and H. G. CAMPBELL, both of Electric Storage Battery Co., and ROY RAASCH, 
Copperweld Steel Co. 





H. WILSON CAIN (left), Telephone Answering & Recording Corp., and ALDEN L. HART, Kansas 


City, 


for consummation by the public and 
cannot be expected to be familiar with 
all of the aspects of the annual report, 
particularly with fiscal and operating 
problems. 
Although the 


pany is usually the final authority and 


president of a com- 
can be expected to receive any criticism 
that 


many instances he assumes practically 


may arise from a report, in too 


the entire responsibility, which may 


result in embarrassing delays for the 
printers and others who have to deal 
with the mechanical aspects of produc- 
ing the report. 

The 
port should begin on the first day of 


preparation of an annual re- 


the year the report will bear, and 


throughout the 


As early as he can do so, the president 


should continue year. 
should determine in which direction the 
report should be emphasized, whether 
it will contain one running theme or 
several themes. For 


example, if the president foresees the 


be directed to 


necessity of new financing during the 
next year, he will have the report pay 
particular attention to rehabilitation, 
new buildings, equipment 
sion; 


and expan- 


stories or pictures of excessive 


Mo. 


damage to’equipment caused by st 


will serve to remind the reac 


some of the hazards that are be 


the control of 


are to be petitioned 


creases 


the following year, the annual 
could stress the rise in costs, 
investment, small return, mainte 
costs, ete., laying heavy stress 


the necessity of rendering good s« 
Labor, anothe 
of the 
nual report, should be allotted su 


to the community. 


portant aspect humanize 
space to tell its story. Length of 
ice of employes, number, sex, p* 
retirement 


funds, plans, inst 


profit-sharing union § co! 


and 


plans, 
matters of like importance 


ployes are suggested subjects. 


Employe Readership 
Will the same report be give! 


employe, as well as the stock 
A few of the companies repres¢ 
this gathering may be givil 


question consideration. The sul 
a separate employes’ report is 
question upon which there ar 
both and 


ally, very few corporations ha‘ 


TELEP! 


arguments, pro con. 


management; if rat 

















duced good employe reports due to the 
many difficulties attendant, such as 
“talking down to” or making the em- 
ploye feel as though the annual report 
the stockholders receive is too 
plicated for him to understand. 


com- 
Cor- 
porations that publish employe maga- 
other regularly 
publications 


zines or issued em- 
them an 
excellent medium for telling the annual 


re port story. 


ploye have in 
Last fall during a forum 
in Montreal, a 
asked as to the 


number of questions 


were overall advisa- 


bility of issuing a separate report to 


employes. The consensus was not to 


do so in view of the dangers I have 
outlined. Before you decide upon the 
type of report to prepare, you must 


first appreciate the importance of de- 


termining whether or not it will be 


sent to your employes and their union 


officials. 


Contents of the Report 


For the same reason magazines and 


periodicals use covers to attract read- 
ership, your annual reports should also 


be dignifiedly attractive and pleasing 
to the eye. The cover should plainly 
state the name of your company, to- 
gether with the year. Although il 


lustrations are optional, a great many 


corporations decorate the covers of 


thei reports with photographs ol 
other forms of illustration, that show 
at a glance in what business the com- 


pany IS engaged. 


If the report will consist of 20 pages 


should 


Whether it is a 


or more, tit 


contain an index. 


small report o1 a 


i me, all subjects should be plainly 
head so as to enable the reader to 
e ze them at a glance. 
I great majority of people, in 
inxiety to find out whether their 
tment made or lost money during 
the year, look for that information as 
soon as they open a report. For this 
rei , It is advisable to give the 


tion as early as possible in the 
of “Highlights.” All 


including profit and loss state- 
nN ind 


‘ In a page 


balance sheets, should be 


a comparative basis to en- 


e reader to determine increases 


( ictions in the items this year, 
pared to last. 
considered good practice to 


he president’s message to one 
pa it is at all possible to do so. 
ount of space is usually ample 
the chief executive to give a 


eccount of his stewardship in- 


( if he so desires, a_ special 
upon one or more subjects. 

7 3 

sident should make an effort 


lain English if he 


to give his message the quali- 


ordinary 


and friendliness. 


help, as 


homeliness 
ntences they do in 


business communication. The 
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Left to right: H. G. BURD, Ansonia Electric Co.; C. J. PRITCHARD and N. D. STRICKLER, both 
of Dayton, Ohio, and T. E. THOMPSON, of the Ansonia company. 


use of trite phrases such as 


report” is to be 


“I beg to 
avoided; also, the 


president should not be anxious to 
boast of his knowledge of legal] phrases 
by the use of ‘‘aforementioned, ultimo, 
proximo,” ete. The message should be 


written by the president himself in 
order to project his personality to the 
reader to the best of his ability. 
that the 
that is 


read by 


Be sure report is printed 
enough to be 
Dur- 
ing the course of making a number of 
stockholders for 


located in the 


in type large 


plainly elderly people. 


calls upon individual 


a client corporation 
Eastern 
had the 


have 
this 
suggestion from several of them. When 


part of the country, | 


experience of hearing 


the president learned of this criticism, 


he readily agreed and during subse- 


quent years, larger type has been used. 


This is a small matter, but one which 
may be of importance. 
The balance sheet, which is a sub 


ject equally as important in the con 


struction of an annual report as the 


profit and loss statement, should be 
stated in a simple, readable manner. 
All of the items on the balance sheet 
should appear opposite figures com 


paring them to the previous year. Do 
not have more footnotes to the balance 
sheet than are absolutely necessary. It 
helpful to 
simplify as much as possible the word- 
The 


magazine 


will also be endeavor to 


ing of these notes. Financial 
World, a 
in New York City, conducts a contest 
best annual 
industry. All of the 


annual reports that have won awards 


weekly published 


each year to select the 


reports of each 
in the Financial World annual compe- 


tition, regardless of the business in 


which the engaged, 


have a simply stated balance sheet, as 


companies were 
this is one of the factors the board of 
judges considers in making awards. 
Before 
balance 


leaving the 
sheet, a 


subject of the 


word should be di- 


toward the 
auditors that 


rected certificate of the 
should be reproduced in 
Although 


are employed, 


the report. certified public 


accountants usually by 
authority of the resolution of the board 
of directors, of them will, 


many upon 


address their certificate of 
audit to the 
to the 


corporation. 


request, 


stockholders rather than 
Directors or to the 


helpful in hu 
report. It 


joard of 
This is 
manizing the annual makes 
the stockholder feel more important. 
The body of the report may contain 
appropriate pictures, drawings, photo 
graphs or charts, as desired, connected 
with each other by descriptive narra- 
tive. Graphic illustration is frequently 
used to describe disposition of the rev- 
enue and the operating dollars, as well 
as the number of telephones in service, 
local service, toll service, miscellaneous 
service, number of employes, average 
length of employment, wages and sal- 
I personally like 
make 


aries, taxes paid, ete. 


simple pie or bar charts which 


themselves clear without the need of 
a written explanation to tell what the 
picture is about. The value of graphic 
illustration is Chinese 
that 


10,000 words. 


proved by the 


proverb one picture is worth 


For the benefit of your statistically- 


minded stockholder or the investment 


adviser, it is helpful to have the re- 
port include figures extending over a 
period of five, ten or more years that 
will tell the story of your growth fac- 
tor. If 


ures for a 


you decide to include the fig- 


given number of years in 
your report, you must be prepared to 
fact that 


not have been as profitable as others; 


accept the some years may 


in fact some of them may have been 


genuinely disappointing. If you are 


willing to accept the burden of report 
factual information to 


ing all your 


stockholders, also be able 
to take the criticism 


(Please 


you must 


and answer the 


turn to page 66) 
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Leich’s new 


telephone supply 
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LEICH SALES CORPORATION — 427 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Please send our copy of the new Leich 
telephone supply catalog 


COMPANY 
CH... 


SIGNED____ 





This is the kind of catalog you'll examine and 
write your name on in big bold letters. 

For this new Leich telephone supply catalog 
is the handiest, most complete, easiest-to-use book you've 
ever worked with. 

In it is everything from cable clamps to 
crossarms, pole line hardware to paystations, wire to 
warning signs. All the time-proved products 
of famous manufacturers of telephone equipment are 
included. Cook, Reliable, Joslyn, Eveready, Nicopress, 
Klein, Exide, Gould, Dutch Brand, Lenz, Everstick, are 
just ‘a few. Included also are many new products 
that offer helpful suggestion on new methods, faster 
and better ways of doing things. 

It's designed for easy reading, with related 
products sensibly grouped, and is thoroughly cross- 
indexed so you can find what you want in an 
instant. We've tried to make it handy as a 
pair of pliers, and believe you will agree 
when you see it. 

If, by some chance, we neglected to 
mail this new Leich catalog to your 
company, we invite you to fill in 
and mail the coupon below so 
we can send you yours. 


(® YOU DIDN'T RECEIVE YOUR COPY, FILL IN AND MAIL THIS €QUPON 
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questions that may follow. You will 
find there will be very few criticisms 
because the public admires a manage- 
ment which follows a policy of fur- 
nishing them with complete facts, let- 
ting the chips fall where they may. 
That is one of the best means you 
have at your disposal to build con- 
fidence of the general public, as well 
as of your stockholders. If you stop 
to realize that many of the people who 
will read the report, in fact, the most 
careful readers, will be people who 
advise others about investments, you 
will appreciate the value of using ade- 
quate statistical information. 

A good telephone company annual 
report usually contains a map show- 
ing the territory served, exchanges, 
toll lines and other helpful data. 


Merchandising the Report 

The annual report is a useful me- 
dium in public relations if it is sent 
to people other than stockholders and 
employes, such as_ state and _ local 
congressmen, senators, representatives, 
municipal officers from the mayor on 
down, banks, insurance companies, se- 
curities dealers and brokers, libraries, 
high schools and institutions of higher 
education. It will assist in familiariz- 
ing all these people with their local 
telephone company to bring them 
closer to you than they are now. It 
should assist you to prepare your com- 
munity for the acceptance of higher 
rates when you find them necessary. 
It will make them more cognizant and 
prideful of a local business that many 
of them take for granted. 

It will not be difficult for you to 
prepare a special annual report mail- 
ing list of individuals and institutions. 
In order to be effective, this list must 
be accurate. Therefore, it should be 
checked annually for changes of loca- 
tion and revision. You will have other 
opportunities for using your special 
mailing list in connection with interim 
reports, if you make them, pamphlets 


(RAYTHEON 





Left to right: JOHN SPARGO, R. H. BAUMAN and JOHN EIBYE, all of Raytheon Mfg. Co.; G. M 
KLOIDY, Lincoln, Neb., and P. H. MEYERS, Electric Storage Battery Co. 


or other communications which you 
may issue from time to time. 

You should not overlook the oppor- 
tunity of mailing copies of your an- 
nual report to the newspapers and 
magazines in your territories, as well 
as appropriate financial publications in 
other parts of the country, particu- 
larly in large financial centers. This 
is good advertising with a _ resultant 
enlargement of the perimeter of your 
friends in an easy, economical manner. 


Financial World Statistics 

The investing public has experienced 
a continued expansion in the number 
of corporations using the modern form 
of corporate reporting. Although we 
like to look upon our present stage 
of annual 
financially-enlightened era, it is in- 


report development as a 
teresting to note the progress corpora- 
tions have made in this direction dur- 
My authority 
for the figures I am about to give you 
1950, 


Weston Smith, ex- 


ing the past ten years. 
is the July 5, issue of the 
World. 
ecutive vice president, reports, in the 


Financial 


issue to which I refer, that of the an- 
1940, only 


nual reports examined in 





Left to right: E. O. DARNOLD, McCabe-Powers Auto Body Co.; J. N. MILLER, Attica, Ind.; J. R. 
MILLER, Warsaw, Ind., and RUBE BAUER, McCabe-Powers company. 
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6 per cent of the total number c 


be classified as modern. However, 


that year, the trend was rapidly ga 
ing momentum, as 16 per cent we 


reported as improved over the previ 


year, but a surprisingly high 78 
unchanged. 
those of 1949 


which Mr. Smith reports 52 per c 
| } 


cent remained Com} 


these figures with 


modern, 28 per cent improved and 
20) per cent remaining unchang‘ 
From these statistics, you will 
that great strides in modernizing 
nual reports have been achieved it 
past ten years, but it is regrettabl 
that the managements of many c 
porations continue to refuse to take 
their rightful part in the parad 
progress. The stockholders of 
we may aptly term “backward 
porations” may show their dissatis 
factions when it is too late for the 
managements to rectify the situat 
Expense 

It does not necesarily follow tha 
good report is an expensive re] 
Questions have been asked about 
average cost of a good annual report. 
You will appreciate that a numb 
factors are to be considered, sine: ( 


average cost per copy of an elabo. 
expensive report issued by a cor] 
tion with a very large numbe) 
stockholders may be less than the :¢ 
age per copy cost of a very modest, 


inexpensive report issued by a 
poration with only a few stockho! 
Figures on this subject have been 
piled on various occasions, but du 
the reasons I have stated, prove 
lutely nothing. It is useful, hows 
for a corporation to know the 
copy cost of its own annual r¢ 


and compare it to the per copy st 
if it were to increase substantiall) ¢ 
number of copies for the purpos: of 
improving upon the merchandisine of 
the report. It is sufficient to say ‘al 
a company should issue a_ repo in 


(Please turn to page 118) 
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UTILITY DEPRECIATION PRACTICES 


OME I audited the ac- 

counts of a utility company. In 

checking the basis for the annual 
charge for depreciation expense I found 
the following instruction from the hold- 
ng company to the the 
operating company: 


years ago 


auditor of 


“Your net income for the year is 
$1,000,000. You will pay a dividend on 
common stock of $900,000. The balance 
of your net income is to be recorded 
as retirement expense.”’ 

Such a practice does not conform 
vith recognized accounting prinicples. 
Yet, it about 15 


years ago for electric and gas utilities 


was not infrequent 


to use this or other haphazard depre- 
And, although 
ciation accounting had been prescribed 


ciation policies. depre- 
for telephone utilities for many years 
and had been consistently followed by 


ne Bell 


companies 


System, some _ Independent 
the 


with all its at- 


were following retire- 


nent reserve method 


tendant infirmities. 


The movement on the part of regu- 


tory authorities to correct abuses in 


depreciation practices crystalized in 


1957 when the National Association of 
tailroad & Utilities Commissioners 
lopted new systems of accounts for 
electric, gas, and water utilities. The 
systems provided for depreciation 
suunting instead of the retirement 


ve method previously permitted. 


systems, with minor modifica- 


were prescribed generally by 
state commissions and by FPC for elec- 
t and gas utilities. It appears also 
t many utilities became more aware 


he importance of a sound basis 
epreciation accounting and in many 
neces initiated improvements — in 
procedures even in the absence of 


lirect regulatory requirements. 


measure of the progress made in 
ciation accounting is evidenced by 
crease in depreciation provisions 
he depreciation 


reserve ratios of 


c utilities as disclosed by sta- 


of Federal Power Commission, 


wn below: 


Ratio Ratio 
depreciation de pre ciation 
expense to 
total utility 


reserves to 


total utility 


plant plant 

ag Sede rb 1.69% 10.8% 
ee eS 11.6 
eee 12.5 
eT 13.3 
Peery eer 2.13 14.2 
Peieacd bie y Ae 15.5 
reer Lh ge 
tp pL Cre 2.44 19.1 
Bera) eine eae 2.48 Zi.z 
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Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
fae 2.41 yo | 
a. | eet 2.35 22.0 
ee 2 48 Bat 


*In the derivation of the percentages 
shown in this table construction work 
in progress is included in the plant base 
for the calculations. For 1947 and 
1948, however, there were relatively 
larger amounts of construction work in 
progress which has affected the lower 
or unchanged percentages indicated by 
asterisks. 


It is seen that in 1937, the composite 
depreciation rate was 1.69 per cent and 
the depreciation reserve ratio of plant 


was 10.8 per cent. The corresponding 


DE abe edie ned 3.65 56.24 
os, HELE ee 3.49 36.20 
ot ey re 3.40 33.86 
SPE ts Gates aos eae 3.3 30.54 
SO ss sc eaee wae 3.48 28.66 

It is significant that telephone utili 
ties, even with the unprecedented 


growth which has doubled plant invest- 
ment during the past 10 
maintained the 
reserve to plant. 


years, have 


ratio of depreciation 
Increased use of 
method, 


the straight-line 
long followed by telephone 
utilities, is evidenced for other classes 
of utilities. By 1948, 191 of the 249 
electric utilities reporting to FPC were 
using the straight-line method, and it 
is known that the number has increased 
since that time. 

Another method currently being con- 
sidered which may into 


come more 





Left to right: J. J. ANDERSON, Holtzer-Cabot Co.; J. A. HAEFNER, Automatic Electric Co.; MAX 
PROJANSKY and VERNON DURBIN, both of Holtzer-Cabot Co., and T. C. SCOTT, Sarasota, Fia. 


figures for 1948 were depreciation ex- 


pense 2.27 per cent and 


ratio 21.7 


depreciation 
Thus, de- 
reserve, as a percentage of 
doubled 


reserve per cent. 


preciation 
has 


this has oc- 


curred during a period of 


plant, and 
tremendous 
growth in plant. 

The telephone industry 
healthy condition in 
ciation 


shows a 
respect to depre- 
expense and depreciation re- 
serves. This is indicated by the follow- 
ing data for Class A and B telephone 
utilities shown by FCC statistics: 


Percent of Plant 
Depreciation Depreciation 





Y ea? expense reserve 
> Y errr S12 27.42 
| eee 3.54 27.94 
+ URES rer ee 3.00 28.46 
BR oy si0 cae es 3.49 28.73 
EE | seiacus feign ar 3.48 28.80 
IEE esicstvatd sk tarar ardie oe 3.56 29.52 
earn 3.68 31.77 
rage 3.68 34.22 


general use is the remaining life meth- 
od. As the name implies, this method 
that the 
(that is, gross cost less existing depre- 
the 


Essen- 


proposes undepreciated cost 


ciation reserve) be spread 
life of the plant. 
tially it is a procedure to assure that, 


over 
remaining 


as nearly as possible, all the cost of 


plant, but no more than its cost, be 
charged to expense during its life. The 
method that 


service 


inaccuracies 
life, 


are 


recognizes 
in estimates of 
and 


salvage, 
certain to 
occur and that a procedure should be 


cost of removal 
incorporated in depreciation accounting 


techniques which will automatically 


correct these inaccuracies during the 
remaining life of the plant. 

The NARUC 
tee is submitting a this 
the convention 


of the association. This report will ex- 


depreciation commit- 
report on 
method at November 


(Please turn to page 70) 
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Autelco Paystations are adaptable to your 
plans. There are types for every method of 
operation, for five-cent or ten-cent service 
and in the familiar black (as shown) or th 
new "hammered" gray finish which is op- 
tional at slight additional cost. 





AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS FOR AUTELCO PAYSTAT 


Automatic Electric Sales Corporation . . . Graybar Electric Company . 


. Leich Sales Corporation 


. . » The North Electric Mfg. Compa 











































/Autelco Paystations 


{ 





Give paystations a prominent part in your conversion planning; 
they bring you revenue you would otherwise lose. Automatic 
Electric offers paystations for every application — including 
newly developed paystations for ‘dime only" operation or for 


“dime or two nickel’ operation. 


Unless paystations are available, people ''borrow'' the nearest 
private telephone. These borrowed calls represent an actual cash 
loss to you. Autelco Paystations will convert this loss into 


income, economically and with a minirnum of maintenance. 


Use paystations liberally. Install them in every public place, 
in drugstores, waiting rooms, hotel lobbies, gas stations, eating 


places and wherever people gather. 


In preparing for conversion, plan too to convert ‘borrowed" 
calls into income-producing calls through a comprehensive paysta- 


tion program. Ask now for full details about Autelco Paystations. 


AUTOMATIC & ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step "Director’’ for Register 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 











Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
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plain the method and give examples of 
various ways in which it can be ap- 
plied. Perhaps the simplest applica- 
tion is to first estimate the depreciation 
reserve requirement applicable to prop- 
erty and compute the 
tween such requirement and the actual 
depreciation This 
‘an then be spread over the remaining 


difference be- 


reserve. difference 
life and added to, or deducted from, as 
the case usual total life 
Thus, the total 
annual depreciation would be the sum 
of the regular accrual and the amount 


may be, the 
straight-line accruals. 


required to bring the depreciation re- 
with 
requirements 
maining life of plant. 

There marked 
ment in recent years in the techniques 
of estimating service life upon which 
depreciation rates are based. Not only 
i increasing’ 


serve in 
reserve 


harmony depreciation 


during the re- 


has been a improve- 


is more retire- 


ment 


constantly 
available, but the 
mathematical procedures for analyzing 
this simplified. 


experience 


experience have been 
Further, regarding these 
procedures is now more generally dis- 
tributed. The procedures used by the 
Bell System are available. The NARUC 
depreciation 
and 


information 


committee has 
explained 


analyzed 
estimating techniques 
in its reports, and EEI is now in proc- 
informative 
treatise on methods of estimating serv- 
ice life. 


ess of issuing a_ very 


Accompanying the trend in improve- 
ment in depreciation accounting tech- 


niques, there has been a_ pronounced 
movement toward a more consistent and 
realistic treatment of depreciation in 


rate cases. Looking back a few years, 
we can recall the Indianapolis Water 
Company case' in 1926 when the U. S. 
Supreme Court held in effect 
called observed 


preferred 


that so- 
depreciation was the 


measure of accrued depre- 
ciation; and the United Railways case 
in 1930 that 
pense should be based not upon cost but 
upon present then the 
Hope Case* 1944, hold- 


result of a 


holding depreciation ex- 


value. Since 
was decided in 
ing in effect that the end 
commission’s decision is the test of its 
validity and holding that depreciation 
expense based on 


should be cost, spe- 


cifically overruling the United Rail- 
ways case in this respect. 

Reported commission cases in recent 
years show a definite trend toward the 
use of original cost or historical cost 
rate bases in which book depreciation 
reserves or reserve requirements de- 
termined largely from accounting rec- 
ords are deducted. Federal Power Com- 


mission stated its practice in this mat- 


720.8. 404 


» 
280 U.S. 254 


320 US 
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Photographed at the display of the Telephone Advertising Institute are left to right: R. C. RENO, 
TELEPHONY'S editor; PHIL ROUDA and EILEEN KILLEEN, both of the TAI; G. A. KLEIN, Cookeville, 
Tenn., and V. B. CLARK, Pekin, Ill. 





Left to right: W. C. HOPPER, REA consultant; K. K. CUNNINGHAM and J. C. ORTMAN, both of 
Suttle Equipment Co.; W. C. WILKIN, Nortonville, Kan., and K. C. GILLETTE, James R. Kearney Co 


Gas Co. 


United Fuel 
in 1946 when it said: 


ter in the case 


“It has been our consistent practice 
to deduct the depreciation reserves ac- 
cording to the books of the company 
wherever such reserves were accumu- 
lated in accordance with reasonable 
accounting practices. Where a respond- 
ent has failed to observe reasonable 
depreciation practices and has accumu 
lated a greatly deficient reserve, we 
have insisted upon the deduction of the 
larger reserve requirement. Where, 
prior to regulation, a natural gas com- 
pany accumulated large excesses in its 
reserves, we have considered it reason- 
able to deduct the lower 
quirement.” 


reserve re 


Review of recent commission de- 


cisions involving telephone rate cases 


indicates a great number have been 


decided upon a rate base including cost 
of plant less 


depreciation reserve. 


There are exceptions, of course, particu- 


67 P.ULR NS) 16 


larly in states where statutes cont 
so-called fair value provision wit} 
bases. N 


spect to allowable rate 


theless, the trend toward use 


preciated book value of plant fo! 


base purposes is clear. In Wis 
that practice has been followe 
many years and has been app! 


all recent cases 
rates. An interesting decision o 
point is that of the Wisconsin ¢ 
Court for Dane County issued 

upholding a decision of the comn 
Community 


involving rates of 


phone Co. Judge Reis said in tl 


cision: 
“Here is where straight-line 
ciation is linked inseparably w 


duction of the reserve from boo 
Depreciation charges are figu! 
book cost in the modern era. St 
line means to, (1) estimate the 
life of property, (2) accept its 
cost and divide (1) into (2) to 
the current rate. (We ignore s: 


zero salvage, or negative salvag‘ 


TELEPt 


involving tele 
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‘A piece of property costs $100. The 
company calculates that it will have a 
service life of ten years. We assume 
no salvage. It sets aside $10 a year for 
depreciation and invests this in plant. 

‘At the end of five years a rate case 


occurs. No- retirements have _ been 
charged to the reserve as yet. The 


commission says that the rate base is 
the original $100 pus the $50 added 
by the investment of the reserve minus 
the $50 which the company set aside 
as depreciation. This would leave a rate 
base of $100. 

“This is thoroughly logical and just. 
Thus the investor’s original investment 
of $100 is preserved intact. How can 
he ask any more under the prudent in 
vestment theory?” 


right. If a 


company is allowed a proper amount fo! 


| think Judge Reis is 
allowed a 
the 
plant, including depreciation monies in 


depreciation expense and is 


rate base comprised of cost of 


vested therein, less the depreciation 


re 
serve accumulated, it has been treated 
fairly insofar as depreciation is con 


cerned. 


I believe the trend toward a 


treatment of depreciation which har 
monizes annual depreciation and ac 
crued depreciation has been accom 


panied by increasing realization of, ¢ 


attention to, the return which a utility 


needs to carry on its functions. Even 


though a 


rate base were fixed at a 
figure as modest as my age or as astro 
nomical as the national debt, yet, a 
company must earn a return sufficient 


to attract capital if it is to meet 


adequately its public service require 


ments 


The need for reasonable returns 


is emphasized when the rate base is 
fixed on the basis of net investment, 
Which corresponds closely with the ac 


tual capitalization of a company. The 


necessary return obviously includes the 
interest a company must pay on its 
debt capital. It includes preferred divi 
de} if any, and it must include 
ea Ss on common equity sufficient 
to y reasonable dividends on _ the 


vith such margin over and above 


tl idends as may be necessary to 


additional equity capital wher 


amount of required common 


Ss is necessarily dependent on 


reumstances In particular in 


and is dependent to some ex 


udgment. There are, however, 


e analyses which can be made 


as aid in formulating judgment. 


incial history of a utility may 


ved and the historical costs of 
1D g its equity capital deter- 
n The market value of its com 

ck, and that of other similar 


together with dividend yields 
\ings-price ratios may be stud- 
e effect additional 
the 


earnings 


anned in near future may 


per share may be 
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issues of 


considered. Through these, together 
with similar financial analyses, and the 
exercise of judgment, the reasonably 
required equity earnings may be deter- 
mined. 

The application of such a regulatory 
policy is well illustrated by the action 
of the 
cision issued this year regarding rates 


Wisconsin commission in a de- 


of LaCrosse Telephone Corp. The evi 
by the 
that case was that it needed 10 per cent 


dence presented company in 
on common equity to pay dividends and 
attract The 
staff’s analysis indicated that this was 
the 


earnings 


additional equity capital. 
and it was accepted by 


The 10 


stock 


reasonable 


commission. per cent 


on common interest 


on debt 


equity plus 


and amortization of debt dis 


count and expense indicated a_ total 


return requirement of $255,000 whicl 
was 6.4 per cent of the depreciated 
original cost rate base, and rates were 
fixed by the commission to yield this 
return. 

This case was easily and _ expedi 
tiously disposed of. No expensive re 
production cost new appraisals were 


made. No 


pensive, 


uncertain, and likewise ex 
observed 


depreciation studies 


were necessary. 


No special investiga 
tion of depreciation rates was required. 
But equity both to customers 


Was pivel 


and to investors. 


Progress has indeed been made in the 


handling of depreciation in regulatory 


matters, and perhaps we in Wisconsin, 


both the utilities and the commission, 
have progressed more rapidly thar 
has been evidenced i othe) juris 


We have beet 


part, because of the Wisconsin Statutes 


dictions. able to do so, in 


relating to depreciation. 


Section 


196.09 of the statutes pro 
vides that utilities shall file their esti 
mates of depreciation rates with the 


commission for certification pursuant 
to statute. After the commission has 
investigated the matter, it certifies to 


the utility the depreciation rates which 


it considers reasonable and_ proper. 


Such certifications, after the expiration 
within which the 


of a 30-day period, 


utility has the right of application fon 


a hearing in the matter, have the effect 
of an order. 
The statutes provide that the rates 


the shall be 


involving the 


certified by commission 


used in any proceeding 
service rates of the utility, unless the 
commission shall proceed to a redeter 
mination of the matter and certify new 
depreciation rates. It 
that the 
shall be used by the utility for account 


is provided also 


certified depreciation rates 


ing and financial purposes. 
The commission has formally certified 
A and B utility in 


certifications 


rates for each Class 
the 


viewed 


state. These are re 


periodically, generally about 


every five years unless changes are 
indicated earlier because of substantial 
changes in plant. The procedure nor- 
mally followed is to require by general 
that the utilities their 
estimates of depreciation rates. As each 
utility the 
proceeding. 


order submit 


estimates, matter 


formal 


files its 
is docketed as a 
The 


viewed by the staff. 


estimates submitted are then re- 


Differences which 


result from these investigations are 


taken up with the utility and frequently 


result in additional analyses and in 


formal conferences. To date, it has not 


been necessary to hold formal hearings 
regarding the depreciation rates, but 
agreement between the staff and the 


utility has been reached informally. 


This may be contrasted with the vigor 
ous battles regarding rates of depreci- 
the 


connection 


ation which frequently occur when 


rates must be determined in 


with a contested proceeding involving 


rates for utility service. 


Experience has proved that the Wis 


consin depreciation statute is sound. 
It benefits the customer interest by 
assuring that the Commission has con- 


tinuing jurisdiction over depreciation, 
which is an important element in the 
cost of utility service. It benefits the 


utility in that its annual financial 


statements report depreciation charges 
which have been approved by an au 
benefits both in 


bette) 


thoritative agency. It 


terests by securing data as to 
the cost of depreciation and by saving 
time-consuming, 


expensive, special in 


vestigations regarding depreciation in 


connection with rate proceedings. 
then, I think we 
that fo. 
there has been definite improvement in 
the 


In summary can 


safely say utilities generally 
provisions for 
the 


reserves and in the techniques of esti- 


annual depreciation 


expense, in status of depreciation 


mating depreciation. There is a grow 


ing tendency in rate proceedings to 


ward a treatment of depreciation which 
realistically harmonizes annual depre- 


ciation and accrued depreciation, ac 


companied, I think, by greater efforts to 
objectively determine return require 
ments. 


the 


And, finally, 1 commend to you 


Wisconsin system of control and 


supervision of depreciation rates and 


utilities. 


VV 


are 14 


practices of 


>> There the 
United States having more than 50,000 
that 


pendently owned telephone companies. 


large cities in 


population are served by inde- 


Lines of all these companies are con- 
the Bell The 


served by a non-Bell com- 


nected with System. 
largest city 
pany is Rochester, N. Y., which had an 
estimated 119,000 and 
138.959 telephones in_ its 


exchange area at the beginning of the 


population of 


telephone 


year. 
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COMMERCIAL COMMITTEE REPORT 


URING the past year your Com- 

mercial Committee has dealt with 

many matters brought to its at- 
tention by members of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. 

This committee’s individual members 
have, through articles in the industry’s 
trade journals, by means of speeches 
before state Independent telephone as- 
sociation conventions, and _ through 
usual channels of communication, dealt 
with many matters relating to the com- 
mercial phase of the industry, all with 
a view toward improving commercial! 
methods, routines, and practices. 
Among commercial matters referred to 
our committee and handled by members 
to which the matters were assigned 
have been: 


(1) Rate case material for use be- 
fore public service commissions. The 
committee particularly wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to Ray J. Rior- 
dan, a member of the committee, who 
prepared a very excellent article on 
“This Small Company Prepared Its 
Own Rate Case” published in one of 
the industry’s trade journals (TELEPH- 
ONY, Dec. 3, 1949, p. 23; Oct. 22, 1949, 
p. 62). 


(2) Through addresses given at state 
Independent telephone association con- 
ventions, several of our committee 
members have had the opportunity to 
pass along information relating to 
their experiences with respect to gen- 
eral commercial matters. This has been 
helpful to many of the Commercial! 
Departments of operating telephone 
companies. 


(3) Inquiries have been received by 
the committee and referred to indi- 
vidual members in connection with tele- 
phone tariffs. The suggestions based 
upon the experiences of others of our 
members have been referred to the 
Companies making these inquiries. 


(4) There have been inquiries as to 
the preparation of directories with par- 
ticular reference to the advertising 
and classified portion of telephone di- 
rectories. These inquiries have all been 
answered by members of the commer- 
cial committee and it is hoped their 
suggestions and the results of their 
experiences may have been helpful to 
these companies desiring this specific 
sort of information. 

(5) A few inquiries relative to the 
physical arrangement of commercial 
and public lobby spaces have been re- 
ceived and suggestions and information 
that may be helpful have been for- 
warded to these companies. 


This committee has been in touch 
with the Plant Committee of USITA 
in connection with that committee’s 
work on joint pole use. As the Com- 
mercial Committee is directed to co- 
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operate with the Committee on Prob- 
lems of Small Companies in connection 
with rural telephone problems, it was 
felt that the Commercial Committee 
should interest itself in any proposed 
agreement covering joint use of poles 
with REA cooperatives. Some of the 
conditions contemplated in proposed 
REA agreements seem to be directly 
related to the functions of the Com- 
mercial Department, such as area cov- 
erage and the possible applications of 
without 


flat rates mileage charges. 





RALPH VAN TRINE 


These conditions all seem to relate 
more to a commercial service agree- 
ment than a facility use agreement. 
This matter is still under consideration 
and a great deal of work will no doubt 
be done upon it by various committees 
during this convention in Chicago. 
Our president, H. V. Bozell, a few 
months ago, recognized a new problem 
having to do with extended area serv- 
ice creeping into the Independent tele- 
phone industry. In order that this 
matter might be treated more specifi- 
cally and a preliminary report made 
to the board of directors of USITA at 
this annual convention, he appointed 
a sub-committee of the Commercial 
Committee consisting of Fred E. Nor- 
ris, Benjamin F. Cravens and Ralph 
Van Trine. Mr. Norris prepared the 
report submitted by this sub-committee. 
The report was preliminary in char- 


acter and is only the start of the w 
this sub-committee would contemp 
doing in connection with studying 
considering the various facets of 
very complicated problem which is 
rapidly developing in connection 
extended area service. This sub-c 
mittee contemplates conferences 
representatives of the Bell Systen 
discuss and consider possible met} 
and means of solutions to this prob 
This round-up report would not bh 
complete without a refernce to the 
eral days spent by your chairman 
ing the early part of the year in 
tending hearings before the FCC ir é 
Hush-A-Phone proceeding. Your ch 
man testified on behalf of the Ur 
States Independent Telephone Asso 
tion. As a part of the testimony ret 
ence was made to the foreign atta 
ment tariffs of 21 Independent telephon 
companies filed with 25 state reg 
tory commissions. A copy of the ta) 
The t 


Independent  telepho 


was placed in the record. 
number of 
served by the Independent compa) 
located in these 28 states constitute 
approximately 90 per cent of the 

number of Independent telephones 

United 


committee wishes to again thank 


States. | 


erated in the 
member companies who furnished « 
ies of their foreign attachment ta 
and who granted your chairma) 

right to use them as evidence bet 
the FCC. Up to this date there 

been no decision made by the FC¢ 
connection with the Hush-A-P 

proceeding. 

As was the case in the hearings 
the Hush-A-Phone 
chairman has been requested by 
USITA to be prepared to furnish 
mony at the hearing in connectio1 
the petition filed by the Jordaphone 
Corp. of America and Mohawk b 


proceeding, 


ness Machines Corp. in the Telema 
case now pending before the FCC. s 


case has to do with automatic telephon 
answering devices. Indications ar‘ it 
the hearing, which has been conti 

until Jan. 15, will be very technica 
and extend over a considerable period 


of time. 


While it has been possible for th 
Commercial Committee to have ly 
one meeting with its members attend- 


ing in person, that one being at th 
Spring Conference at White Sujphu! 
Springs, nevertheless, I particu uly 
want to thank each member of our 
Commercial Committee for the int: res! 
he has taken in the Committee’s activi 
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ties and for the work he has done to 
he of assistance and to be helpful in 
connection with requests about commer- 


il matters from com- 


EMPLOYE 


honored to be 


Independent 


AM 


address you on a topic about which 


called upon to 


there can be no controversy. Em- 


ve morale is fact, 
more important today than ever before 
the 


important. In 


long history of Independent 

te ephony. 

This is a good cross-section audience 
Independent telephone management. 

shall, therefore, assume that as such 
audience, some 


percentage of you 


the possessors of good employe 
‘ale in your companies, some per- 
centage of you have poor employe 
ale in your companies and some 
ther percentage of you just do not 


w whether the employe morale in 


yood or 


companies is 


poor. 
[I am sure that those among you 
se employe morale is good are 
proud of it. I am also sure that those 
ng you whose employe morale is 
poor are concerned about it, worried 


about it, and either are planning to, 


re now taking, corrective measures. 


Good employe morale just does not 
ven. It must be planned for, and 
ed for, every day at every level 

organization. Hence my confi- 

e that those of you who have good 

ile know about its presence, and 
oud of it. The very existence of 

p employe morale is a compliment 
{ and is the direct fruit of yout 


rr employe morale is likely, soonet 


er, to bring real trouble to 


Hence 


you 


com- 
managements. 
that 


youl 


my confi- 


those of who know 


morale is poor are 
By 


circumstance 


now 


corrective measures. sheer 


of compelling you 


lay almost required to take cor- 


measures, in order to remain 


el] ely and efficiently in business. 


remarks will be primarily ad- 


to that group among you, and 
how sizeable a 


I no idea 


group 
thei: 

the 
employe 


vho do not know whether 


e morale is good or poor 


that is indifferent to 


as a factor in the success or 


of the business. 

not critical of this group, both 
it may be a 

5! and 


good-sized 
because I prefer to think 


ick of knowledge about employe 


n among alert management peo- 
ple due to an honest failure to 
evi te properly its importance as a 
bi 


ss factor. 
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panies. I also want to express appreci- 
ation for their willingness to impart 
the benefit of the knowledge they have 
obtained from 


their experiences with 


commercial 
of our 


members 
through the indus- 
try’s publications and at state conven- 
tion meetings. 


matters to other 


association 


MORALE IS IMPORTANT 


By GEORGE BREWER 
Member 


USITA Commercial Committee 





I want to talk on the more important 
ot the many blessings to management 
which you confidently expect to result 
from efforts at the 
of good employe morale. 

And then to 
fundamental 


your 


maintenance 


touch briefly on some 


things which it seems to 





COMING CONVENTIONS 
Tele- 


phone Association, Natural Bridge 


Hotel, Natural Bridge, Nov. 2 and 


Virginia Independent 


De 

South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Wade 
Hampton Hotel, Columbia, Nov. 


6 and 7. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Dempsey Hotel, Macon, Nov. 9 
10. 


and 


Florida Telephone Association, 


Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Nov. 13 and 14. 
Alabama Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Jefferson-Davis 
Hotel, Montgomery, Nov. 20 and 
21. 


Missouri Telephone Association. 











Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
Nov. 20 and 21. 
me must be done to create and to 


maintain 
First 
ings to 


good employe morale. 


and foremost among the bless 


management resulting from 


good employe morale is the blessing 
of increased productivity. The oft re- 
peated phrase that ‘a happy work 
force is a productive work force” is 


not a sentimental platitude. Believe 
me, it is one of the basic principles 
upon which intelligent supervision is 


founded. Increased 


productivity has 


always been a major management 
problem, and especially a major prob- 
lem since the debacle of the last World 
War. The problem 


become any 


promises not to 
of solution 
look to the years immediately ahead. 


Good employe morale is an absolute 


easier as we 


requirement of any sound 
In fact it 
can be said that any program of pub- 
lic relations which is not accompanied 
by good employe morale will fail to 
meet the expectations of those manage- 
ments 


basically 
program of public relations. 


who foster it. There is not a 
telephone management today which is 
in a position to miss a single bet when 
it comes to relations 
As a 


rela- 


making public 


really do an outstanding job. 


vital assisting factor in public 


tions, good employe morale is indeed 


a management blessing! 


Good employe morale makes man- 


agement’s supervisory job an _ easier 


effective 
the petty 


and more one. Gone are 


many of which 
On 
to the management scene comes a whole 
array of 
in the 


differences 
complicate the supervisory process. 


willing and helpful “assists” 
the day-to-day 


Discipline assumes its true stature as 


doing of job. 


a help to individual and group effi- 
ciency. Training and promotion fall 
naturally into line as incentive aids 


in the development of the individual 
Everyone tends toward “put- 
the 


blessing! 


worker. 
the 
real 


ting shoulder to wheel”’—a 


very management 

Good employe morale can be a great 
blessing and help in your dealings with 
labor 


unions. Backed by a happy, pro 


ductive force, management’s 
table 


Labor leadership is quick 


position 


4 


at the bargaining is a sound and 
a secure one. 


to recognize such a situation, and co- 
operative understanding is most likely 
to replace blind There 


many evidences in 


antagonism. 


have been recent 


the labor-management field of the sort 
of thing of which I speak. 

the fact that 
employe morale tends to attract 


There is also good 
good 
people to your company as employes 
and to keep them with you when once 
on your 


rolls. The importance of this 


management blessing cannot be over- 
emphasized in the manpower shortage 
period which lies immediately ahead. 

Very briefly I have given you some 
of the important management blessings 
to be associated with the achievement 
of good employe morale. In rapid sum- 
mary these have talked 
about are: (1) Increased productivity; 
(2) sound public 


ploye 


blessings I 


relations; (3 
cooperation to make 


job 


em- 
manage- 
ment’s (4) 
better cooperation 
through strengthening of management’s 


supervisory easier ; 


labor-management 
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position, and (5) attracting and hold- 
ing good people. These are five very 
worthwhile objectives for any manage- 
ment program! And, _ interestingly 
enough, there are a whole host of 
minor management gains, also asso- 
ciated with good employe morale, about 
which I haven’t the time to talk today. 

Employe morale is important all 
right, and good employe morale is very 
valuable to a business. Knowing these 
truths, how do we go about achieving 
good employe morale? What are the 
fundamental things which we, as tele- 
phone managers, should be doing every 
day in order to achieve good employe 
morale? 

Employe morale is an attitude of 
emotional readiness present in an em- 
ploye; which readiness causes the em- 
ploye to enter enthusiastically into 
those things which he is called upon 
to do; which readiness enables the 
employe to turn out more and better 
work without increase in fatigue; and 
which readiness makes him less sus- 
ceptible to those influences which base 
their appeal on the premise that man- 
agement’s only interest in him is to 
take all from him and give nothing in 
return. 

Employe morale is purely emotional 
in that it has to do entirely with how 
the employe ‘feels’ about his job, his 
supervisor and his company. Morale 
cannot be bought, or ordered, or rea- 
soned, or even persuaded into existence. 
It can be created only by introducing 
into the work environment certain con- 
ditions which are favorable to its de- 
velopment. 

A program aimed at the development 
of good employe morale originates, of 
course, with top management. Complete 
support of top management is essential 
to the success of the program. But, 
and this is most important, the person 
who really “carries the ball” and makes 
the program work is the first line su- 
pervisor. 


Left to right: R. S. MANN, Warsaw, Ind.; H. A. FEYEN, E. L. MOORMAN and R. E. HULL, all 


the Highway Trailer Co. 





of 





Left to right: T. A. LOCHRIDGE, Rosharon, Tex.; L. V. BAUGHMAN, Suttle Equipment Co.; MRS. 
J. H. THOMPSON, Petersburg, Ind.; MR. THOMPSON; W. C. STREHL and JOHN ORTMAN, both 
of the Suttle company, and G. T. BURTON, Shelburn, Ind. 


From my own experience, and from 
the experience of many others, the 
following conditions, for all of which 
first line supervision is responsible, are 
conducive to the development and main- 
tenance of good employe morale. I will 
not dwell on them at great length, 
rather I will lay them down as a list 
of fundamentals, any one of which is 
the subject of a speech taken alone. 


ome) 





This group taken in the USITA Plant Committee's exhibit room are left to right: P. C. BRANDSBY, 
Columbia, Pa.; DANIEL SEITZ, York, Pa.; GEORGE KING, Columbia, Mo.; O. E. EMLEY, Sunland, 
Cclif.; JOHN BLAKE, New York City, and C. E. TUCKER, Pleasanton, Kan. 
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(1) There Should Be Friendly, S 
ful and Adequate Introduction to 
Job. The first few days on a nev 
are a trying experience for almost 
one. Welcome and encouragement 
the immediate supervisor are a “n 
for all new workers. The ground 
essential to later loyalty is laid 
the first day. In the first few 
more can be done to make or to 
an employe’s future than in week 
effort at any other time. 

See to it that the new employe k 
his fellow workers at once, that 
knows how his work relates to t 
work. Explain to him carefully 
rules and practices. Tell him 
are your work standards and as 
him of your help in meeting and 
proving upon those’ standards. 
him that you need his help, the 
help of which he is capable. Do e\ 
thing possible to eliminate rapidly 
feeling of inferiority to those a! 
him which the new employe al 
feels. In other words, get him 
true production as rapidly as you 
unfettered by needless doubts 
questions. Be sure to follow up 


quently on your original instruc 
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ISIBLE RECORDS 


INC. 
122 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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KEYSHELF DIRECTORY UNIT 


34 clear transparent acetate pockets visibly arranged by means 
of the famous Acme Hinge-and-Hanger feature —the same as 
used for visible record cards. 

The unit is just the right width for the blank panel on the 
keyshelf of standard switchboards. And it is equally suitable 
for multiple-position boards as the base straddles the keyshelf 
moulding. Operators on either side of a unit find it handy for 


reference. 


This base is skid proof; it is 
covered with ribbed rubber 


NOTHING TO ATTACH OR MOUNT 
No interference with keys, cords or lights 


Being right on the keyshelf, the 


“missed signal” hazard is eliminated. 





PROVIDES SPACE FOR 


1360 LINES OF LISTINGS 


Supplied with 3x314” cards on which 
there is space for 40 listings (20 front 
and 20 on the back) on each in single 
typewriter spacing. Complete with 
cards $17.50 each. 





































































to the new employe throughout his 


early weeks of employment. 





(2) Employes Must Be Made to Feel 
That Their Efforts Are Appreciated. 
I believe it is no exaggeration to say 
that the strongest of human desires can 
be the desire to be appreciated. Cer- 
tainly expressed appreciation is one of 
the best ways possible to develop and 
encourage good morale. Don’t overdo 
your favorable comments, be sure they 
are merited. But don’t be afraid to go 
out of your way a bit in order to find 
reason to compliment. At times it is 
good to go out of the work situation 
to find reason for compliment, a tal- 
ented daughter who has just married, 
a son who scored a touchdown in Sat- 
urday’s game, a wife who has won a 
“ake baking contest. 


One word of caution. Be sure not to 
single out just a few people for your 
comments. See to it that everyone in 
a section or office shares in some way 
in any praise which you deliver relat- 
ing to the work of any individual who 
is part of a group. 


And then, too, in order that your 
praise does not backfire, see to it that 
it is backed up with a policy and prac- 
tice which provide adequate compen- 
sation for work well done. Your em- 
ploye must feel that he is fairly paid 
for what he does. 


(3) The Feelings of Employes Must 
Be Respected. A national magazine a 
number of years ago offered prizes for 
the best letters 
“What’s 
Four 
out of 
letters 


from employes on, 


Wrong with Management?” 

twenty-six complaints 
1,000 contained in 
had to do with this matter of 
for feelings, the desire to be 
treated like human beings. 


hundred 
every these 


respect 


Nothing should be required of an 
which will detract from his 
feeling of self-respect; nothing which 
will prevent him from maintaining that 
simple dignity so essential to his self- 
respect. 


employe 


Arbitrary orders without ex- 
planation, criticism in front of others, 
rules or practices which seem to imply 
suspicion of one’s honesty, any of these 
lessen and build 
better to ‘ask’ 
that a job be done, even though you 
can 


self-respect 
ment. It is 


resent- 
always 


“order” it to be done. 


(4) All Employes Should Be Treated 
Fairly and Impartially. Every employe 
must feel that management will al- 
ways play fair with him—that criti- 
cism, praise, promotion, layoff, or what- 
ever may come will be handed out on 
a merit basis only. 
must 
actions, and most 


Fairness in every 


action govern your supervisory 
important, it must 
be a fairness based on how the worker 


“feels” about things, and his feelings 
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Left to right: D. B. ELLIOTT and D. L. CHRISTLEY, both of W. M. Bashlin Co.; HIRAM JONES and 
Cc. F. PARKE, Tyler, Tex. 


Left 





to right: G. B. WRIGHT, Nordberg Mfg. Co.; J. G. WALKER, Dallas, Tex., and GORDON 


BERRY, Electric Products Co. 


the 


passed 


are frequently at variance with 


For 


for promotion 


facts. instance, a man 


over must be made to 


understand why he lost out. 


Consider- 


(5) Employes Should Be 


ately Corrected. Considerate correc- 


difficult 
upon to 


tion of employes is the most 


matter management is called 
handle in the supervisory process. Con- 
siderate correction, aimed at improv- 
ing a person, will build character and 
Ill-advised, inconsiderate cor- 
rection will break people. Seek to build 


self-confidence 


people. 


and rather 


than to develop fear. 


courage 


(6) Employe s Should Take Pride in 
Their Work 


This condition is so obviously an essen- 


and in Their Company. 
tial of good morale and so necessary 
tc the success of any company that it 
hardly bears any enlargement by me. 
Every facet of your management pro- 
gram for the development of your 


people must be based upon respect for 


individual effort coupled with respect 
for the company and its product. Espe- 
cially is this true when the end product 


of the labor of all is “‘service,” the bes 


telephone service in the world. 


(7) Working for a Company Mu 


Be a Satisfying Social Experience 
Each person at work must be so 
rected as to be congenial with ea 
other person at work. This does 
mean that there should be a compa 
party every month, but surely ther 


should be some parties during the yea 
Nor that 
and gossips around in friendly conve! 


does it mean everyone tall 


sation most hours of every day to t! 


detriment of the work to be done, yet 
it does mean that friendly give a) 
tuke must prevail among people w! 
are required to cooperate and wo) 
effectively as a team. 

In closing let me repeat, employ 
morale is important, good employ 


morale may be essential to your bus 
Those of 
been indifferent to your employe mora 
later must lose that state 


ness success. you who ha 


sooner or 


indifference. If and when you do, y 


can do much worse than to seek 
create the conditions about whicl 
have spoken. 
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oe 
ALPHADUET,,. 





You don’t have to worry about insulation 
eakdown when you use Alphaduct drop wire. 
ry coil is tested by submersion in water for nine 
irs, after which an alternating potential of 1000 
ts is maintained between each conductor and the 
rounding water for at least five seconds. After 


exacting test, every coil must have an insulation 


stance of at least 3000 megohms per thousand 


Alphaduct is the longest wearing, most satis- 
ry drop wire you can use. Step-testing, during 
phase of manufacture assures you your drops 


last and last and last. 


Every coil is dated, so you can easily check 
erformance for yourself. Moreover, it comes 
1 in Alphaduct’s neat, handy carton packaging. 

Alphaduct drop wire is available in twisted 
parallel or dumbbell type, with bronze or 


erweld conductors. Try it. 
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DROP WIRE 
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BEFORE 
IT LEAVES THE 
FACTORY 
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HOW ARE YOUR CUSTOMER RELATIONS: 


OW are your customer relations? 
Do you know? This is an all-im- 
portant question. It is a ques- 

tion which may have hidden dynamite 
if we are complacent and assume that 

our customer’s relations 
tory. 


are satisfac- 

You may ask what is customer rela- 
tions. Simply stated, it is 
tions with our customers. It is that in- 
tangible element which produces the 
measure of thought known as Customer 
Opinion. 


our rela- 


Customer opinion cannot be sepa- 
rated from the thoughts and minds of 
people, or from the matters that they 
are concerned about. It is the increas- 
ing expression of the likes and dislikes 
ot human beings, their fears and hopes, 
what they want and what they do not 
want, what they have confidence in 
and what they do not have confidence 
in. It may sometimes inflate ground- 
less fears. It may minimize real dan- 
But, it comprehends the collec- 
tive reasoning of a lot of people as well 
as their emotions and while it may not 


gers. 


always be right on every occasion, and 
is often slow in coming to a 
swer, on the whole, it revealed 
wisdom than most individuals 
possess and it frequently reaches con- 
clusions ahead of those people we call 
leaders. 


wise an- 
has 
more 


Customer Opinion, in a free society, 
is always moving toward decisions and 
actions of kind 


actions 


some 


and 


and it is these 
which largely 


condition the course of our business. 


decisions 


While Customer Opinion is not an 
item which may be 


rate 


included in a 
making 
nevertheless is an 


rate 
base for purposes, it 
important asset to 
possess in the operation of any tele- 
phone enterprise. 


There are five elements which build 
good relations with our customers and 
make a successful enterprise. They are: 


(1) The rendition of efficient tele- 
phone service at rates which are suffi- 
ciently attractive so that our customers 
will spend their money for it. 


(2) A group of investors who are 
impressed sufficiently with the record 
and progress of the business, so they 
will invest their money in it, in order 
that the necessary capital may be ob- 
tained for the improvement and expan- 
sion of the service. 


(3) Employes who are adequately 
remunerated, enjoy good working con- 
ditions, feel secure in their jobs, and in 
the main, sincerely believe, and will- 
ingly tell their friends that the tele- 
phone company is a good employer. 
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(4) A forward looking policy of de- 
velopment to keep abreast of techno- 
logical improvements. 

(5) Doing business in such a man- 
ner that the general reputation is 
earned of being a good citizen. 


There may be other elements whicn 
could be added to this list their 
number and the emphasis placed on 
them may change with the times. Years 


and 


ago, only certain of the above elements 
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were considered important by 


Today, 


many 


businessmen. even businesses 


outside of the telephone industry, con- 


sider each one of the above elements 
important. 
The element of efficient telephone 


service is one of importance in oui 
relations with our customers. In con- 
sidering this element, it is assumed 


that we have a good 


technical telephone plant. 


fundamentally, 


However, an excellent telephone plant 


inefficiently operated will not produce 


efficient telephone service. The diction- 


ary defines the word “efficient” as 


highly capable or effec- 


tive in operation. This definition covers 


productive or 


a lot more territory than the behavior 
ot a dial switchboard, or the layout of 
a cable 


network, or the billing of a 


7 


customer’s account, or the filing of t!} 
customer’s records in the business offic 
It is that element in our business whi: 
depends on people doing all of tl 
things, including the little things we 
that make for what the dictionary say 
highly effective in operation. 

People base their ideas of the et! 
ciency of the 


} telephone company ) 
Their ideas come from 
their reactions which touch them most 
as individuals. Thus, a stockholder, in- 
terested primarily in his telephone in- 


vestment, judges our efficiency in terms 


many factors. 


of reliability of earnings and dividends 
and in the value which others place on 
Bankers, 
companies, financial writers, all might 
make these results the first test of effi- 
ciency. 


his investments. insurance 


Users of our service think we 


are efficient when we get their calls 


are inefficient 
When a toll 


operator goes to some unusual trouble 


through promptly, we 


when they are delayed. 


in locating the called person or per- 
forms some special service in an emer- 
gency, the recipient of this service, not 
only thinks we are efficient, but is apt 
to talk about it 

When a 


error but 


to others. 


user gets a bill that is 


receives courteous treatment 


of his complaint by the business office 


representative and prompt correctio! 


he may think we are efficient despit 


the error, but continued errors 01 


handling of a single error make 


think us inefficient. If a telephone g 


out of order and we have a troubl 


man out at the customer’s 


promptly to fix it and, especially, 


find the trouble before the custome} 


ports it and repair it, we are cons 


ered efficient, but, if we are slow 01 


telephone stays in trouble after rep: 


he thinks we are inefficient. 


To be valid, the coin of good effici 


telephone service with which we re] 


the customer for his patronage 


have certain requisites. First, does 


customer understand what he is 


ting and when he is getting it, 


secondly, and most important, hav 


satisfied him? If a customer asks 


question, he, himself, discloses wha 


wants to know. An immediate, 


and satisfying answer to quest 


uppermost in the customer’s 
shows our attention to whateve1 


Thereby 


receptivs 


present interest to him. 


makes him all the more 


accept whatever action we may 
suggest. 

In talking with a customer, let’s 
ordinary English and not involved t 


nical telephone language. 
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canal port's he“ Fpgm First Principles to Finished Product 
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/ trouble free operation. # 


cate touch combined wilh 

nipulative skill is re- In 1889 Almon B. Strowger made the first mechanism for the automatic selection of a 

red by the adjuster, who telephone subscriber’s line. The principle of selection he adopted was so logical, straight- 
re shown measuring the forward and sound that it has remained unchanged through the intervening years to the 
7 i fh rotar nicr- 


present day as the basis upon which more than two-thirds of the world’s automat 
telephones operate. The type 32A (B.P.O. type 2,000) selector is the basic component of 
Strowger automatic telephone equipment as manufactured by Automatic Telephone & 
Electric Co. Ltd. Every week some two thousand of these selectors leave Strowger Works 


sembly lines and are despatched for service in all parts of the world 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
Export Department: Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 9262. Cablegrams: Strowgerex, London 
Strowger Works, Liverpool, England. 





DUCTS OF THE COMPANY INCLUDE: DIRECTOR AND NON-DIRECTOR AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
PMENT, AUTOMATIC TRUNK EXCHANGES, RURAL AUTOMATIC EXCHANGES, PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGES, PRIVATE 
IMATIC BRANCH EXCHANGES, SINGLE AND MULTI-CHANNEL (CARRIER) TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT; INTERCOM KEY- 
TROLLED TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT, CENTRALISED SUPERVISORY REMOTE INDICATION AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT; 
HMATIC’’ RIPPLE CONTROL EQUIPMENT; ‘“‘ELECTRO-MATIC’’ VEHICLE-ACTUATED TRAFFIC SIGNALS; MINE TELEPHONES 
COLLIERY SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT. 
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Let’s be brief. Short, simple sen- 
tences will prevent rambling and con- 
fusion. We are not making a speech 
before an august body. We are just 
talking it over with our fellow-man. 
So let’s speak or write to our customers 
as we talk to people after 5 p.m. 
“Yours of the 20th ult. in hand and we 
beg to reply” went out with stand-up 
collars and side whiskers. 

If we are thinking of the customer 
all the time, we will adjust our re- 
sponses to his pace and our approach 
to his viewpoint. If he is in a hurry, 
we will try to acquaint him with the 
essentials as concisely as we can. If 
he is more inquiring, we can make our 
explanation correspondingly more de- 
tailed. 

In brief-—in giving all pertinent in- 
formation to the customers, 
ourselves— 


let’s ask 


Is it correct? 

Is it complete? 

Does he understand it? 

Did we do our best to satisfy? 


In the long run, people’s ideas of our 
efficiency are determined, largely, not 
only by the big things we do but by 
the little things we do or fail to do. If 
we are efficient, we improve customer 
relations, save money and help to make 
the business profitable. 

The element of employe relations has 
been covered by another speaker at this 
conference under the title 
Morale Is Important” and, accord- 
ingly, I will refrain from making any 
remarks on the subject except to say 
that employe and 
relations are closely related and inter- 
dependent. 


~“Employe 


relations customer 


To increase the 
and its 


publie’s good will 


respect for our company and 
those employed in it, can be stated as 
the objective of our goal of being a 
good citizen. It is to attempt and fur- 
ther enhance the reputation of 


company 


our 
and its 
makes it a 


personnel which 
worthwhile undertaking. 
When we have been called upon in the 
past to fashion an improvement, a way 
has been This will continue. 
High aspirations and the will to 
achieve are two 


found. 


important 
acquiring a reputation that serves us 
well, makes us proud of our company, 
proud of our place in it and proud of 
the part we individually play. 
individual, 


steps in 


Every 
every institution, every 
business acquires a reputation, good or 
bad. 

To earn a favorable reputation, we 
must have good customer relations and 
be a good citizen. There must be over- 
tones in corporate acts. In a broader 
concept, we should look upon the public 
as individuals who have the same likes 
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Left to right: G. E. PARKER, GEORGE M. BARNARD and W. G. ARNOLD, all of Wyoming Valley 
Equipment Co. 


and dislikes 


as we have. If we were 
to select a friend, what are the quali- 
ties we would look for? First, we 


would want a friend who is capable. 
He should have a good disposition, be 
friendly and human. He should be sin- 


cere, honest and of good character. 


Then, too, he should be a good citizen 

The public likes the 

same traits in a telephone company. 
The 


formulated 


in his community. 


company’s policies should be 


toward cultivating good 


customer relations. It must be under- 
stood that Customer Opinion will con- 
trol the 


definite degree whether we desire it 01 


course of our business to a 
not. The direction that Customer Opin- 
ion will take will not only depend on 
the quality of service but on the facts 
about the service and the company that 
think 
The company should continuously give 
to the 
formation 


the people are given to about. 


customers, full and candid in- 


about the business. If out 
customers are given all of the facts all 


of the time, then, they can be 


relied 
upon to reach sensible conclusions. 

We realize, of course, that in all of 
our customer contacts, from the start 
through to the very finish, there is but 
one objective—the attainment of a re- 
sult satisfactory and fair to both the 
customer and the company. 

We realize, too, that every pleased 
and dis- 


gruntled one a liability. 


patron is an_ asset every 

It is essential that proper apprecia- 
tion of the 
realized 


needs of each 
effort 


whenever 


patron be 


and an made to meet 


such needs possible. Cour- 


teous, considerate treatment, 
equitable 


complaint, 


prompt 
adjustment of 
reasonable 


remedy and 


each rules and 
regulations, and the impartial enforce- 
ment of them, a broad, liberal business 


policy—these are the standards with 
which we want to be credited. 

We should 
thought of an individual (representing 


carry within us_ the 


the company) rendering a_ personal 


service to an individual subscribe: 
treat 


the only one we had. 


and him as we would if he was 


We must accept the people compris- 
ing the public as they are—good, bad 
and indifferent—but deal with each in- 
with a 


dividually, not as type or al 


average exhibit. Human nature maj 
divide people into two groups, reason- 
able ther Ss 


nothing in the publie service law whic 


and unreasonable, but 


limits the duty of a public service c 
pany, such as ours, to serving mer 
the reasonable people 
Let’s bear in mind every hour of the 
day what kind of business we ar 
the business of serving the public 
And to the difficult r 


with wants, or with grievances, 0 


public, in 


misundertsandings, coming to you 


are the company, and how wel 


handle the contact will determine 
very large extent the subscriber’s 
tude towards, and esteem for you! 
pany and for you. 


We are judged in many ways a 
good citizen and not only by ou 
porate acts. It is not enough for ] ( 
to think we are efficient. It is not 
enough for the telephone compa 
The only thing 


will fill the bill is to be genuinely 


be respected. 


The people who make up the c 
are citizens as well as telephone S 
and they think of us from both ts 
of view. As citizens they drive thr \g! 
city streets and over country roa: nd 
see our crews at work. They m 
their opinion of us based on what °°€) 
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Saving energy for better 
low-cost telephone service 


Arrow points to tube containing a wire speci 
men under test for surface conductivity. The 
tube and wire are @€x¢ ited to resonance by micro 
waves from generator at extreme left. Conduc 
tivity is calculated from frequency values 
indicated by barrel-shaped wavemeter (top 
center) and resonance curves trac ed on an 
oscilloscope screen (not shown). 


e waveguides which conduct microwaves to and from can more than double the losses of a polished metal. Very 

ntennas of radio relay systems, current is concentrated smooth conductors, like electropolished copper, are best. 
urface layer less than 1/10,000 inch thick, on the inner (An inexpensive coat of clear lacquer preserves initial high 
e of the waveguide. When these surfaces conduct conductivity for many months. 


, energy is lost. ; — . ia 2 
5. Energy saved inside a microwave station is available 


for use in the radio-relay path outside. So stations can some- 
times be spaced farther apart, and there will always be more 
atches and corrosion, they found, increase losses by of a margin against fading. Here is another example of the 
cent or more. Even silver plating. smooth to the eye, practical value of research at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


WORKING CONTINUALLY TO KEEP YOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE BIG IN VALUE AND LOW IN COST 


investigate, Bell radio scientists devised exact meth- 
explore this skin effect at microwave frequencies. 
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see these crews doing. They form judg- 
ments when we make pole _ replace- 
ments, trim trees, construct buildings, 
open streets to place cable, in fact, 
when we engage in any of the multi- 
tude of operations which are necessary 
to our business. These offend if done 
carelessly. They please, or perhaps, 
fail to offend, if done well. The citizens 
form judgments of us in other ways. 

Do telephone people, as citizens or 
as representatives of the company, par- 
ticipate actively in worthwhile commu- 
nity enterprises? Do telephone 
and women take wholehearted and 
genuine interest in the community so 
that it never occurs to other citizens 
to question their enthusiasm and free- 
dom to act on community problems? 
Are telephone rates, practices and com- 
mercial policies designed in the best 
interest of the community? Does the 
company, before it changes a _ policy 
effecting the community, consider its 
reaction from the citizens of the com- 
munity? We are judged as good citi- 
zens by the manner in which we deal 
with city, county, or state govern- 
ments; the care we take of the prop- 
erty of others, their trees, their views, 
their streets and ourselves. 


men 


These are what have been previously 
mentioned as little things. These little 
things give the public the basis for 
measuring us. They make our char- 
acter and give us our reputation. They 
make a joy to each of those who do 
them well. 


If we can manage it so that all of 
these things are done thoughtfully and 
well, we need have no fear but what 
the people will “We know the 
telephone companies are all right. They 
are good employers, have good people 
and are good citizens.” 


say, 


Good earnings and efficient telephone 
service go together. People are will- 
ing to pay for quality and 
much greater 
service 


there is 
interest in having good 
much. it 
Much of the opposition to increase in 


than in how costs. 
rates has been based on allegations of 
unsatisfactory service. 

entrusted 
the responsibility to make certain the 
earnings the 


To management, there is 


are adequate to insure 


financial integrity of the business. 
Earnings are the magnet used to at- 
tract capital the capital needed to 


give the public the kind of telephone 
service it like to have. Thus 
earnings are vital if telephone service 


would 
is to continue to progress—to be made 
faster, more accurate and available to 
Earnings that 
are less than adequate must 


more and more people. 
result in 
telephone service that is something less 
than the 


best possible. 


There other factors relating to 
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are 


customer relations which are well de- 
serving consideration. 

With the inception of dial telephone 
service and the resulting number of 
unattended community dial exchanges 
and the trend toward more and 
community dial offices, there is elimi- 
nated, through this process, the per- 


more 


sonal contacts which previously existed 
in manual exchanges. This is a gap 
which should be bridged. 
manner by which it 


An excellent 
may be accom- 
plished is to have a commercial repre- 
sentative each year make one or more 
visits to each community dial exchange 
and contact a representative group of 
business and residential customers. The 
interviews should develop the custom- 
er’s opinion of the service and of the 
company. This Customer Opinion may 
be developed by asking questions some- 
what along the following lines: 


An evaluation of the answers to th 
questions will furnish us with soe 
idea as to what our customers think 
of us and our service. 


~ 


Are we publicizing sufficiently +e 
huge expenditures for outside plant 
and additional central office equipme:t? 
Are we releasing to the press feature 
stories about the telephone company? 
Do we illustrate any of our news re- 
leases with pictures of new buildings 
or existing buildings where new central 
office equipment is being installed? Are 
we cooperating with the 
in furnishing them with good news 
stories? Is the advertising now being 
used satisfactory as to subject matte: 
and quality of presentation? A frank 
answer to these questions would indi- 
cate that we can do much in respect to 
a satisfactory publicity program. 

In the postwar period, our problems 


newspapers 
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About how long have you had tele- 
phone service at this address? 

Is there anything about your service 
that is in any way unsatisfactory? 

In general, would you say the tele- 
phone service you are getting is poor, 
fair, good or excellent? 

How much room for improvement do 
you think there is in your telephone 
service? 

What one thing about 
most needs improvement? 

Can you recall any occasion when 
you were particularly annoyed by some- 
thing the telephone company did or 
failed to do? 

Are you treated the way you like to 
be treated by the people at the tele- 
phone company? 

Do you feel the company is 
all it ean to give good service or 
it do more? 

Do you regard your telephone as an 
absolute necessity or mainly a conven- 
ience? 

Do you feel that you get your 
money’s worth out of your telephone? 


your service 


doing 
could 


How do you think the company is 
run? 

What reputation do you feel the 
telephone company has in this com- 


munity? 


have so far been, if anything, mor‘ 
serious than ever from the custome! 
relations point of view. We were un 
able during the war years to build 


facilities to meet the post war demand. 
At the end of World War II, we were 
confronted backlog of 


with a huge 


held orders to say nothing of the nev 


demands for telephone service. W«' 
found it simply impossible to satisfy 
everyone at once. A_ telephone ¢0 
struction program of the largest 12 
nitude in our history still is not Dig 


erough to do the job. It is natu 
the public to say, “Now that the 
for 


years, it is time for the telepho1 


has been over approximate ve 


pany to give us what we want.” Unde! 
these circumstances, there is 01 1 
course for us to take. To do mor Al 


that we are 2 
We should 


reasonable means at every oppo! 


ever and to show 


more than ever. 


use 


that presents itself to keep th ict 
before the public. This void ¢ be 
filled to a great extent by a s le 
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Ne CHOICE |S accorave avrosanic Tou 
TIME CALCULATING AND RECORDING 


'GALCULAGRAPH 


Because they quickly save many times their initial cost, 
CALCULAGRAPH permanent printed records eliminate 
switchboard detail work, speed service. Accuracy-to-the-second 





permits collection of all the revenue due on every call. 
CALCULAGRAPHS are precision instruments featuring 
high visibility dials, smooth silent lever action. Available in 
several models, they can be engineered into new equip- 
ment by your switchboard builder or easily included in your 


present set-up. For complete information write Dept. B. 


UALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


HARRISON - NEW JERSEY 
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EVERSTIC 


THERE’S AN 


EVERSTICK 
ANCHOR 


FOR EVERY USE 


6—8 —10—12—16" Expanding Types 
19 and 23” Cone Types 
All of certified malleable iron. Long life--rust resistant. 


6—8 and 10” 3—Way Anchors. 
6 and 8” 2—Way Anchors. 8— 10 
and 12’° 4—Way Anchors. Use 
Eversticks — they are FIRST CHOICE 
for maintenance work and new 
construction. 


The Everstick Anchor Co. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 








publicity program. It must be remem- 
bered that most local newspapers in 
our territory are anxious to 
news and welcome the 
we have to give them. 


receive 
news articles 

There should be consistent coordina- 
tion between departments particularly, 
plant, engineering and commercial, rel- 
ative to local service conditions, plans 
office and outside 


for central plant 


relief. Management can play an im- 


portant part in customer relations by 
influencing the thinking of all operat- 
ing people. We 


must impress on oul 


employes that customer relations is a 
definite part of the job for everyone 
when the condition arises. Management 


should be on the alert to make the 
most of every opportunity through 


training and discussions with employes 
to keep them intelligently informed re- 
garding essential company operations 
affecting the public. 


Let me conclude by stating that, in 


order to develop and maintain good 


relations with our customers, it should 


be our objective to render efficient 


service, to have satisfactory employe 


relations, to show our employes why 
they need to conduct themselves in a 
manner so as to customer ap- 
proval; to manage our affairs in such 
a manner as to merit the approval of 


win 


our customers; to keep our customers, 
both actual and potential, our employes 
and everyone effected, informed about 
the company’s activities and to oper- 
ate our business so as to win the high- 
Opinion. If we do all 
well, there can be 
no question that our relations with our 
customers will be satisfactory and the 
service we 


est Customer 


these things then 


render will be pleasing. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE STANDARDS 


ITH 


you 


that some of 
perplexed by 


this 


the thought 
may be as 
the subject of paper as 


I was when the assignment was _ re- 


start off by 
establishing just what is meant by the 


ceived, it may be well to 
term 


The 


1S used 


“commercial service standards.” 


word “standard” in the sense it 


here is defined as an “estab 


lished or authorized measure serving 


as a model by which the quality of 


others determined.” 


may be 
We will all 


+ 


recognize at this point 
that measurement units as implied by 


this definition do not actually exist on 
an industry-wide basis in the comme} 
Cla end of 


our business. No one 


yet developed a set of 


has 
commercial of 


fics procedures 


Which could be uni 
fo ly adapted to the several thousand 
commercial offices in our industry no? 
Which, even though 


they were devel- 


oped and possessed of such flexibility, 
d be universally acceptable to the 
arge number of different managements 


nsible for t 


ie operation of these 


on s. It follows that there is also no 
set of exact standards by which to 
n ire relative performance between 


inrelated operations. 
of the larger Independent com- 


s have their own uniform com- 


practices which govern the op- 
‘ n of their 


various commercial 


as well as carefully 


indoctrinating 


planned 
p) ims for employes 
ing them. Many also have what 
a rmed 


standards or accomplish- 


bjectives, together with 


for accurately 


proce- 


measuring per- 


r¢ ce of the principal commercial 
I ns. The Bell System companies 
hi arried commercial standardiza- 
t a much greater degree, includ- 
1 only the physical appearance 
= angement of their business of- 
ut it the minute details of their 
off quipment and forms and to their 
U ues, procedures and _ personnel 
t y 


g programs. 
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By reason of this standardization, a 
off fora 
of sunshine can walk into the Southern 
West Palm Beach, 
except for the 


northerne. respite in the land 


Bell business office in 


Fla., and gently sway 


ing palm trees he glimpses throug! 


the windows (perhaps the movement is 
somewhat 


more vigorous at times that 


can be 


tle’’) 


properly characterized as “ge 


and the dark coats of 


staff, 


sun tan 


sported by the office wouldn’t 





N. M. SHENK 


realize he 

The 
larger companies, Independent or 
of such 


wasn’t back home in Buffalo. 


manifold advantages to the 
Bell, 
uniformity of commercial of- 
fice operation in terms of economy, effi- 
ciency and 
analyze job 


ability to 
results 


measure and 


are apparent and 
I believe too, that 
purposes of 


need no elaboration. 
for the particular 
discussion, we can omit the larger com- 
panies from further consideration, 
knowing that they have the means, the 
methods and the know-how with which 
to keep their commercial performance 
at peak efficiency. 


this 


But let’s turn our attention now to 


the hundreds of other companies which 


constitute such a large and vital seg- 
ment of our Independent industry. 
What about the commercial job at 
their exchanges? Is good commercial 


performance 
that 


fact 
unrelated 
companies and thus obliged to function 
without the benefit of 


handicapped by the 


they are separate and 


written prac- 
tices, accomplishment reports and simi- 
lar refinements frequently employed by 
larger companies? 

to that 


lieve, an emphatic ‘“‘no.” 


The answe! 


I be 


Any commer 


question 15s, 


cial manager can, by drawing on his 


own experience, using ideas which can 
be gained by observing other telephone 
commercial offices, and applying sound 
business principles, readily develop the 
necessary forms and prescribe and in- 
for the 


effective functioning of a local commer- 


augurate suitable practices 


cial office. 


Coming back to our title word, there 
are standards too, for these commercial 
offices. Simply stated, the service stand- 


ards for every telephone commercial 


office, regardless of size or ownership, 


are actually nothing more (and cer 


tainly should be nothing less) than 


maximum performance in all of the 


functions which are their responsibil- 


ity. In sports parlance, then, 


“ ” 
par 
for anv commercial office course is the 
accomplishment 


by whatever means 


are found to be most effective and 
least costly, of these primary end- 
results: 

(1) Good public relations as_ evi- 


denced by a_ generally sympathetic 
understanding on the part of its pa- 
trons and the public as a whole of the 
company’s policies, its service rates 
and charges, its collection practices 
and, in many instances during recent 
years, its inability to fully satisfy the 
demand either as to quality or quantity 
of service. 

(2) Good collections as evidenced by 
the receipt of payments for all sums 
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due the company for exchange, toll 
and miscellaneous services within the 
prescribed payment period (except for 
instances involving special circum- 
stances) and by resulting low uncol- 
lectible losses. 

(3) Good service development as 
evidenced by a high saturation of both 
primary and extension telephone users 
within the service area, by adequate 
switchboard and similar installations 
for business users and by toll service 
usage commensurate with the size of 
the exchange. 


Just a word now about other essen- 
tials for good commercial performance. 
Those of us here, all engaged in com- 
mercial management, are fully cog- 
nizant of the important role of the 
commercial job in our respective com- 
panies’ operations. However, it must 
be noted that many Independent com- 
panies, including some of fair size in 
terms of gross revenues and stations 
in service, apparently do not share this 
point of view. There are 
panies that have not yet established 
separate commercial departments. 
Their essential public contact functions 
are handled as duties by 
plant, traffic or accounting employes. 
Other companies have commercial de- 
partments in 
cramped and 


some com- 


secondary 


housed in 
located 
and handicapped by inadequate equip- 
ment and personnel, they have little 
opportunity to function effectively. 


name but, 


poorly quarters 


understood that these 
comments are in no sense intended to 
be critical. They reflect rather the 
earnestness of my conviction that a sep- 
arate commercial department, 


in suitable quarters, 


It should be 


housed 
adequately 
equipped and manned by employes (one 
or more, as required) who 
thoroughly trained in their work as- 
signments not only will “earn its salt” 
but will pay dividends in any exchange 
of 600 or The inelina- 
tion of some companies, faced with the 
demand for 
tional 


have been 


more stations. 
addi- 
needing higher 
rates, to delay an additional expendi- 


large outlays for 


plant, perhaps 
ture for commercial operation is un- 
derstandable. However, if the price for 
that delay is unsatisfactory public re- 
lations, lax collections and_ stunted 
development, is it not much too high? 
immediate wave of com- 
mercial office building and 
activity is certain to result 
foregoing observations, it 
in order now 
tions to the requirements of a 
commercial office. Just what are these 
requirements in terms of location and 
office arrangements, personnel and 
work assignments? Frankly, the proper 
way to draw a blueprint for a model 
commercial office would be for all of 
us to gather around a table and then 
meld into a whole the ideas put forth 
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Because an 
rebuilding 
the 
is probably 


from 


to direct our considera- 


basic 








Left to right: R. E. PAVLIK, Remington-Rand, 
Chicago, Ill.; B. H. CHANCE, Automatic Electric Co., and E. DEL BECCARO, Remington-Rand, Inc. 


reflecting the varied experience of the 
group. I am certain that the results 
of such a composite effort would be far 
superior to any I can produce alone. 
However, since this is not possible in 
a meeting such as this, the ideas which 


will be set forth must necessarily re- 


flect my own personal opinions. For 
that I beg your indulgence. 
Let’s start by presuming that our 


hypothetical commercial office is to 


serve an exchange of approximately 
5,000 stations. To avoid complications, 
let’s 


to establish this commerical operation 


presume too that we are going 


from scratch. That avoids a lot of 
troublesome problems. Based on cur- 
rent averages, the annual budget al- 


lowance for a commercial office of this 


size should be from $3.00 to $5.00 per 
station or, say approximately $20,000 
for all 


spreads. 


expenses, including overhead 

To begin with, let’s find ground floor 
space at a location not on Main street 
but within 
walking distance of the principal shop- 

This hold 
still be convenient for 

We 
in a substantial and attractive 
building that will afford 
the dignity it merits. If your 
runs in the same direction as mine, the 
structure well 


close enough to be easy 


area. will 


and 


ping our costs 


down our 


subscribers. would prefer to be 
located 
our business 
taste 
could very be of brick 
design. 
back 
to allow 
and 


construction and colonial in 


Perhaps it could be set far 


enough from the street room 


for some landscaping colorful 
planting in front. Nothing soothes an 
irritated like pretty 


flowers around the door. 


subscriber some 

Our space requirements will be for 
approximately 800 sq. ft. in a light 
and airy room—the dimensions approx- 
imately 20 ft. across the front and 
40 ft. in depth. This is a little more 
space than we will initially need but 
will allow room for the expansion which 


will be necessary when our stations 


Inc.; 


L. S. WELLS and W. V. SAYNER, both of 
have increased to 


mark 10 years 
vacant lot to 


the 7,500 


’ 


around 
hence. An adjoir 
serve as a combinat 
parking area for our customers and 
loop driveway for those who will pay 


their bills through our “drive-in ca 


ier’s window” is a “must.” Are there 
some eyebrows being lifted? W 
shouldn’t we make it easy for 


customers to pay the bills we rende) 
and demand 12 times a year? There 
are drive-in theaters, drive-in r¢ 

rants and, in several parts of ( 


banks. A 
this is the 


country, successful drive-in 
that 


phone office and that 


sign indicating 
public telep 
available 


service is will be prope 


placed in the parkway for the guidance 
of strangers. 
The 


vided 


inside of office 


major 


our will be 
two 
front 


which 


into parts—a 


across the 


20 ft. 


approximately 


will be separated | 


seven foot partition, except for a 
cashier counter at one end, fron ¢ 
balance of the office. Our lobby 


small 
chairs, for 
only 


contain desks, flanked 


by cus 


tomer two employes, 


though one will be used « 


during peak periods. At 
the wall 
ot) will be the 


already mentioned. ‘The 


one el 
the lobby (against bordering 
the parking | cas fS 
counter 
will be } ( 
the 
positions 

the ca e! 


file. 


customer service desks 
face 

the 
with 


record 


so the employes mail 


trance and one of 


have common access 


to a recessed account 


In the 
cashier’s counter, we will place a S 


lobby corner opposit ne 
high check table equipped with a Ss 
top and compartments for blank c! S. 
Let’s not forget also to equip it 
that will write. I 
of a subscriber who stormed out un 
office without paying the bill he «sme 
in to pay because the pen 
work. On the wall behind the cust: mer 
service desks will hang a large «ale 
map of the exchange service ar‘ for 


TELEPHONY 


pens once heard 


wouldnt 


ae 





























In these days when 


profit columns are be- 





ing carefully analyzed 


telephone companies 





Com 


Oc 














are awakening to the 
fact that attractive 
telephone booths 
steadily add to their 


toll incomes. 
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use in quickly spotting locations of 


service applicants. 

At the other end of the lobby, we 
will provide two pay station booths 
and equip them with lights, fans and 
modern pay station equipment. Next 
to the booths, a room about five by six 
feet will be provided for use as a cus- 
tomer’s service room, to be available 
for those who want to use it as a 
temporary office while making a series 
of either local or long distance calls. 

The telephone in this customer’s serv- 
ice room will be meter equipped for 
measuring local calls and will be con- 
trolled from the customer service 
clerk’s desk. In the same end of the 
lobby will be a telephone directory 
rack containing the directories of large 
cities and nearby points. These direc- 
tories will be neatly grouped in num- 
bered binders so they can be readily 
found by reference to an index mounted 
nearby on the wall. These out of town 
directories should do much to stimulate 
toll business and if they don’t do that, 
they are always helpful to 
tomers when it comes time to address 
Christmas cards. 


our cus- 


The principal office—the area behind 
the partition—will contain the 
mercial private quarters 
at one end, with doors entering from 
both sections of the office. Also in the 
principal (behind the 
will be the cashier’s desk and files and 


com- 
supervisor’s 


office counter ) 
desks for two other employes, as well 
as the necessary correspondence files, 
supply shelves and other necessary ap- 
purtenances. 

The partition dividing the lobby and 
the principal office is to minimize dis 
tractions from the coming and going of 
office it is the 


customers. In an open 


natural thing in the world for 


employes to 


most 
momentarily glance up 
their work whenever a 


front 


from customer 


enters the door. Only one cus- 


tomer service clerk will ordinarily be 
on duty in the lobby. 
include that of 
will indicate by signal when the cash 
ier should 


Her duties will 


receptionist and she 


attend her office counter. 
Also, this employe will handle all serv- 
ice contacts (except those which in- 
volve only the payment of bills without 
explanation) and answer incoming tele- 
phone calls if not already engaged with 


a customer. 


If she is engaged, a lamp signal lo- 
cated in the principal office and con- 


trolled by a key at her desk, will 
indicate the condition and allow the 
call to be handled without delay to 


either customer by one of the girls 
there. Likewise, if at any time she has 
more than one customer waiting for 
attention, she will operate a _ signal 
which will promptly bring a second girl 





Left to right: G. E. GOEWEY, Diamond Expansion Bolt Co.; J. C. HERRON, Line Equipment Sales; 
Cc. H. JONES and S. F. NEWBERT, both of Kato Engineering Co. 


from the back part of the office to 
function from the other desk. The 
second girl will return to her regular 
desk and duties as soon as the peak 
is passed. 

The initial staff for our office, based 
on the thumb-rule of commercial 
employe (exclusive of supervisory per- 
1,000 
girls and a 


one 


sonnel) for each accounts, will 


consist of four male com- 
mercial supervisor. 
Our 


will be 


requirements for 
rigid. Each of the 


school 


employment 
must 


girls 


have a high education and be 


endowed with native intelligence, a 


good personality and, above all, the 


will to learn and to work. 
You will note that 
fied 


Omission 18 


we have not speci- 
That 


said 


beauty as a _ requirement. 


intentional, for it is 


that women who are not beautiful car 


not avoid a feeling of antagonism to 


ward clerks who and with whom 


are 
they are obliged to transact business. 


The 


supervisor 


man to serve aS our commercial 


must have the same quali 
fications as the girls, plus a general 


knowledge of all phases of the tel 
phone business and leadership ability. 


With an office of 


1 


this size, flexibility 


of organization is imperative and d 


mands that every employe be_ thor- 
oughly familiar with every office func- 
tion. This allows easy scheduling for 


lunch and incidental relief periods and 
permits the office to continue to func- 
tion properly when an employe is on 
vacation or off because of illness. How- 
the 


work 


ever, each of employes will be 


given primary assignments for 
which they are responsible. 

The girl with the greatest aptitude 
for handling money will serve as cash- 
ier. In addition to accepting payments 
and preparing, depositing and report- 
ing these collections, her duties will 
include posting all subscriber account 
records, maintaining an up-to-the-min- 
ute credit classification record of all 
active accounts and treating both active 
and final accounts. She will however, 


receive assistance in the treatment 
work from one of the other girls. 
Another girl, preferably one with a 
warm smile and infinite patience in 
addition to the qualifications already 
mentioned, will serve as custome? 


ice clerk 


sery 


and occupy one of the two 
desks in the lobby section of the office 
times. As 


at all previously out ed, 


her primary 
handle all 


office, 


responsibility will be to 
customers who come to the 


except those who come only to 


pay their bills or see the 


commerica 
supervisor. She will take servic 
cations and subsequent custome) 


He 


accounts, ma 


ice authorizations. duties w als 


include explaining 





toll investigations and handling 
line complaints. 

The remaining two girls 
draw the more exacting jobs, 
vill he Ca d upon to assist the 
and custome}! service clerk j 
vet each will also have he 
mary work assignments. One 
designated to relieve the custome 
ice clerk during lunel periods 
take telephone calls when. she 
gaged with a customer. This 
also be the one to go to the lol 
function as a second custome 
clerk when necessary. In add 
these duties, it will be he r 
bility to issue service orders 
customer service authorizatio 


when the work covered by the 


completed, to correct the con 


record card accordingly and r 
card in the rotary file which 
veniently built into the partit I 


tween the two sections of the 
The fourth girl will have ¢ 
principal assignment the han ol 


all stenographic duties for th fice, 


maintenance of the general a ol 


respondence file and the pre} (101 
of such reports as are required the 
management. She will, of course, 1an 
dle the commercial supervisor’s ©orre 
spondence and telephone calls ¥ he 


She must also pro 


TELEP! 


is not in his office. 


NY 
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vide lunch hour relief for the cashier. 
In addition to these duties, there will 
be many times during periods when 
the office is undermanned or the load 
sufficiently heavy that all three of the 
other girls are engaged with customers 
and it will fall upon her to answer 
telephone calls or otherwise be of 
assistance in any way possible. 

And now the commercial supervisor 
and his duties and_ responsibilities. 
First, he will, of course, actively su- 
pervise the operation of the office to 
the end that it will function at or 
near peak efficiency at all times. This 
will require that he gain and hold the 
respect of his own employes as well 
as of employes in the company’s other 
departments. It will mean, that 
the commercial employes be thoroughly 
schooled in their functions and in the 
simplest methods of performing them. 
The commercial supervisor will 
the 


too, 


also be 


company’s number one service 
salesman, handling personally manual 
and automatic branch exchange sys- 


tems, key terminating service arrange- 
ments and other special services. 

And that, good people, covers at least 
the highlights of one man’s notion as 
to what a telephone commercial office 


might be like—its location, office ar- 
rangement, personnel and their job 
assignments. Many of you may not 


agree with some of the ideas advanced 
and I am certain that all of you could 
suggest improvements. However, I do 
believe that in an exchange where local 
and toll service were reasonably good 
and other conditions normal, the com- 
mercial office operation we have dis- 
could pretty 


achieving the end-results set forth ear- 


cussed come close to 
lier as representing commercial service 


standards. 





What Is Ahead 
In Telephony 


(Continued from page 22) 





Rail- 


has a 


The National Association of 
road & Utilities Commissioners 
set of standards for electric service 
what variation in voltage is permissible 
in a good quality of service, what per- 
centage of error is permissible in elec- 


tric meters; they have standards for 
gas service as to heat content of gas 
and other factors. It can well be ar- 


gued that a set of service rules as to 
what constitutes good telephone service 
—such as average time of answering, 
frequency of being confronted with a 
busy path in equipment, 
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quality of 


transmission, etc.—could be justified. 
But the present draft of rules contains 
features which are actually directives 
as to how to provide adequate telephone 
service, what type of equipment and 
how much, in some cases, to use, and 
other matters which actually constitute 
managing rather than regulating. 

I think you will agree that we should 
have no serious objection to the estab- 
lishment of a set of service rules which 
are practicable workable which 
will help both companies and regula- 
tory authorities in meeting their obli- 
gation to the public. What should be 
of the most interest is to see if we can 
help make the 
to that extent 
discussions 
National 
Utilities 
Committee and offered its cooperation. 
Time on_ both has made it im- 
practicable to have materially modified 


and 


and 
had 
the 


Railroad & 


good rules, 
our task 
with the Chairman of 


Association of 


rules 


force has 


Commissioners Engineering 


sides 
the proposed rules which the National 


Utilities 
Commissioners Engineering Committee 


Association of Railroad & 
desires to present to its association con- 
vention in November. 

We hope the National Association of 
Railroad & Utilities 


Engineering Committee will include in 


Commissioners 


any presentation it makes in November 


comments which our task committee 


the Bell Sys- 


tem have jointly made as to the limita- 


and representatives of 
tions of the present rules and that wil 
the effect of the matte 
referred back to the Engineering Com- 
the National 
Railroad & Utilities 


have having 


mittee of Association of 


Commissioners 


with instructions to make the rules 
pure service standards and not di- 
rectives as to what to do and how to 


do it. 

I think the matter is important and 
why I We 
hope the National Association of Rail- 
Utilities itself 
instruct its Commit- 


that is mention it now. 


road & Commissioners 
will Engineering 
tee as I have just suggested and, there- 
fore, that our task group and the Bel! 
representatives will have 
the National 
Railroad & Utilities Commissioners En- 


opportunity 
to assist Association of 


gineering Committee in developing a 


set of good service rules. 


But whatever results from this, I 
think we must anticipate that there 
will probably be an increasing use 


by state commissions of rules providing 
service standards for telephone utili- 
ties. If properly drawn, I think we 
have 


cause I think 


should no fear of such rules be- 
we ourselves know what 
good service is and we ourselves want 
to render good service. 

Coming directly to one of our own 
intra-industry matters, as our various 
communities in the United States grow, 


we find an increasing number o 


f 


stances of community of interest 


tween towns and cities previously 
arate but becoming 
growth. The 
a desire on the part of the public 
those adjacent communities be 

sidered one telephone community, 
so we automatically 
eration of what term ext 
service over the short-haul heavy 


get into co 


we 


routes, or the next step, considerin 
two communities as one exchange 
for Whether th 
changes concerned in such a de\ 
ment the 


rate purposes. 


are under same own 


contiguous \ 
result telephone-wis« 


4 f 


t ( 


( 


or different ownerships would see: 


the 
public 


which 
the 
type of telephone service 


be a question in pub 


not concerned wants 
best s 
to its needs. 
is so to arrange telephone service 
engineering and 
that the 


more than one ownershi} 


both an 


point public is best sé 
and if 
volved it is up to us to develo} 


determine what is the proper and 


tive part played financially by ea 
This, as I 


which we 


terest. Say, 1S 
anticipate will in¢ 
The 


working on this 


Can 


ingly confront us. Comm 


Committee is 


question of extended area servic 


extended service rates, and a 


has been create¢ 


the 
pattern of 


sub-committee 


intensively into problen 


general financial r¢ 


which should result when two 


ownerships are involved in 


I sa 


industry 


extended service area. As 


think the telephone 


rovide what we determine to 


, 
I 
best telephone service to our com) 


ties, and if more than one own 


is involved those ownerships shou 
themselves the 


the 


termine between 


cial basis of doing business 


Another thing which we ha 


tioned from time to time wit! 


past year or two, and which is 
ahead of us I believe, 
different 
ice in smaller 
We all that 


the magneto telephone can be a 


ingly 
for a kind of 
the 


know 


, 
demand 
and rura 


conversatio 


factory as one over the comm 


tery telephone, whether manu: 
dial operated, but styles change 
ears on rails rendered good tran 
tion service, but the public wa 
rubber and so wW 
We 


developments from one kind of 


ride on tires, 


buses. can all point to do: 


yr product to another, sometimes 
of t 


publie, so 


on by the desire or whim 


chasing or using 
helped on by economics. I thi 
desire and economics are at 

urging the telephone service t 


“mode 


TELEP 


it is sometimes called 


rate si 


somet 


It seems that our pro! 
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INTERRUPTERS: 

Holtzer-Cabot interrupters can be 
furnished to meet your most accurate 
timing requirements. The “bumper 
wheel” type has been greatly improved 
by adapting it to cut nylon cams for 
greater accuracy and longer, trouble- 
free life. 




















MULTI-FREQUENCY RINGING 
MOTOR GENERATOR SETS: 


The “tried and true” Holtzer-Cabot 4 
and 5 frequency ringing machines are 
newly designed — to save space, cut 
maintenance cost. 





of any of the above machines. 


ACCESSORIES: Tone Alternaters (a brand new item to produce busy and 
dial tones); tone commutators and interrupters can be supplied as a part 
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to 400 watts. 














DYNAMOTORS: 

(Inverted rotary converters) to produce 
AC single frequency ringing power from 
your battery. DYNAMOTORS are also 
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ply 60-cycle emergency power for your 
AC ringing and carrier equipment in 
case of power failure. 
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and I think all of us, small companies 
and large companies alike, are well 
advised to extend modern plant to meet 
the service requirements of the public. 
There may be certain mental difficulties 
in doing it, but it seems to me that 
the more we get ourselves into the 
spirit of what we would do if we were 
in a competitive business, the more 
effort we will make to have the very 
best and most businesslike service we 
can. 

The telephone industry has always 
been respected and highly regarded for 
its research and development. There 
is every evidence that the Independent 
manufacturers, as well as the Bell 
Laboratory, are carrying on extensive 


and intelligent research not only to 
improve the quality of our service 
which is already so near perfection, 


but also to improve the efficiency of 


the equipment we use to render it. 


The Independent segment of the in- 
dustry can be proud of the part it 
has played in developing new  tech- 


niques and practices. 
count on 
of ever 


I think we can 
continuing to have a _ plant 
increasing efficiency and ex- 
cellency and one which will continue, 
as it long in the past, to be 
more and more economical to overcome 


has so 


or offset these increases in basic costs 
which we seem always to have with us. 

Two serious problems which we have 
had with us for the past five years, and 
which we can still look ahead to hav- 
ing with us in the future, are financing 
and rates. It apparently is still uni- 
formly an experience that as we install 
telephones we get 


more applications 


for telephone. We have to expand and 
that calls for and more money. 


We also need more money for replace- 


more 


ments and modernization at increasing 
unit costs. 
tinuous expansion 
means that the 
have the 


The financing of this con- 
and improvement 
ownerships have to 
belief in their 
and get 
vestors and to have existing 


add to their 


and 
business to go out 


courage 
new in- 
investors 
interest in the business. 
Some ownerships have a hesitancy to 


seek more equity capital because it 
changes the balance of control. But 


it seems to me that it is a constructive 
thing to do, and the managements 
ought to have the courage to do it as it 
is the only way to produce a sound 
financial structure and in a sound busi- 
ness way to provide the service re- 
quirements of the public. The 
pendent telephone industry has 
known for its courage and initiative 
in the past, and I am that 
it will be the 

On the other side of this financing, 
of course, is this question of rates, 
which has been with us for the past 
several years. The butcher never hesi- 
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Inde- 
been 


confident 


there in future. 


tates to change the price of his steak 
from 69 cent to 79 cents by posting a 
new price tag in his window. He may 
do that several times during the year. 
We have to go before the regulatory 
commissions to get rate increases that 
get more public notice and that seem 
to be more influenced by politics, as 
can be seen by some of the campaign 
oratory. Increasingly because of the 
continued unexpected demand for tele- 
phone service, and the physical ina- 
bility to anticipate this demand and 
have plant built to meet it, there are 
more and more arguments against rate 
increases until after the additional serv- 
ice is provided. But I think 
the court decisions are having a sober- 
ing effect upon this 
recent decision in 
of the Mountain 
Telegraph Co. 


some of 
view, notably a 
Arizona in the case 
States Telephone & 

told 
terms 
building 
reasonably could 
had not 
demands 


court 
uncertain 
had 


where the 
the commission in no 
that the 
plant as 
and that merely 
been able to supply all the 
for service it 


company been 
fast as it 


because it 


denied a 
fair return on the plant it was using 


should not be 


to serve the customers who were con- 


nected. We are going continuously to 


have increased rates as our plants 


unit 
as our operating expenses grow, with 


grow, with high cost plant, and 


increased labor costs. 
This is a job which will be ahead of 
still for a 


us apparently few years 
and it will mean hard and intelligent 
work with the public and with the 


commissions. But if we are going to be 
a healthy business to supply the serv 
ice required of us this is going to be a 
necessary assidu- 


program to pursue 


ously and intelligently. 
Now, in general, as I said at the 
individual 
problems that I have enumerated and 
like that 
the industry met and so well solved in 


beginning, some of these 


discussed are some of those 
have 
any new problems in front of us and 


new things to 


previous decades. If we did not 


solve there would not 
be any fun in life. 

And should be a lot of fun 
and opportunity in the life of an In- 


dependent 


there 
telephone man or woman. 
We have over seven million telephones 
in Independent telephony today. It is 
no stretch of the imagination to say 
there will be 20 million or more a quar- 
ter century and the industry 
will be doing things we don’t even 
dream of now. With any such future 
prospect, and with the privilege of 
working with the kind of people who 
operate this industry — there just 
aren’t any better on earth—the younger 
people among us should look forward 
to a life filled with satisfaction of ac- 
complishment and joy of living. 


hence 


The Independent segment of the t:je- 
phone industry has, I think, always 
had a sense of satisfaction of having 
done a job in the American way— in- 
dividual initiative and individual ac- 
complishment. I think it is a tribute 
to American and our American insti- 
tutions and our American way of life 
that there can exist side by side in 
the telephone business the biggest en- 
terprise in the world—the Bell System, 
well managed and successful both in 
its financial operations and its service 
to the public—and 5,700 other units 
of independently owned and managed 
telephone companies—some large, some 
small, very small—all coopera- 
tive, all interconnected, all devoted to 
providing telephone service not only 
unequalled but undreamed of in most 
of the rest of the world. Unless Amer- 
ica is remade into something to which 
it has 
way in 


some 


now no resemblance and in a 
which we cannot imagine, it 
seems to me that there is a long and 
successful road ahead in Independent 
telephony and one on which I said a 
quarter of a century 
with it 


hence everyone 


connected can look back with 


pride. 
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with a minimum of 


delay, a decision based 


reach a decision 
upon judgment 


predicated only on the facts presented 


and unrestrained by any considera- 
tions except those calculated to pro- 
duce the fairest results today and to- 


morrow to the rate payer and investor 


alike. ; 
But it must also be admitted by 
everyone that it would constitute no 


monument to the success of regula- 
tion for regulated enterprise to foun- 
unwarranted 


der on the rocks of 


delays or other unrealistic regulatory 
shoals. Regulatory commissions on the 
shown a realistic under- 
the fact that adequate 
earnings are essential to attract neces- 


sary capital 


whole have 


standing of 


for service improvement 
and expansion. 


In a dynamic economy stepped up 
by the incidents of war .. . one in 
which changes can and do take piace 
quickly, regulatory commissions s uld 
be on the alert wherever possibile to 
introduce flexibility and expecition 
into their methods, if telephone com- 
panies are to keep in a sound tinan- 
cial position, if increased opt ting 
expenses are to be met and in- 
vestors are to be encouraged con- 


tinue their money int) ou! 
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he origin? 


This dry cell is t 
y impre 


phone cell great 

is built especi@ ly 
use. \t delivers an 
with unitormity 9° 
bility in the — 





business to enable plant expansion to 
take place so that public demand for 
more and more service may be met. 


The regulatory commission is an im- 
the 


portant cog in economy of regu- 
lated monopoly and no_ enlightened 
commissioner wants the present sys- 
tem superseded by substitutes which 


are being tried with questionable suc- 
cess by countries that don’t begin to 
have the large telephone saturation, 
the high quality telephone service and 
the high standards of living otherwise 
enjoyed in the good old USA. 

The rights of a telephone company 
or other utility in a period of war or 
other national emergency are just as 
sacred as at any other time. The 
United States Supreme Court many 
years ago said, “The Constitution of 
the United States law for rulers 
and people, equally in war and peace, 
and covers with 


is a 


the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men, at all times, 


and under all circumstances.” 


Comments on Our Broader Problems 

As we moment the 
broad general problems confronting us 
as citizens of a 
than merely viewing the 
the particular 
are 


survey for a 


rather 
enigmas of 
business in which we 
engaged, it is that 
time and events have a way of alter- 


great nation, 


easy to see 


ing our perspective. There was a 
period, just a few years ago, when 
building a porch on the rear of the 


White 


portant issues of the day. 


House was one of the most im- 


There was a period when the neces- 
sity for balancing the budget was em- 
blazoned in the 
front pages of newspapers and shouted 
from the housetops. To fail to balance 
it, we were told, would mean national 
bankruptcy. The debt 


stream headlines on 


national then, 


in 19382, was $191's billion. Today it 
is $262 billion. 


What all 


sound 


people interested in a 
national 


dering is 


fiscal system are 
long we going to 
and long a 


confiscatory system of taxation neces- 


won- 
how are 


be able to borrow how 


sustain 


sary to government aS now 
profligately carried on will be tol- 
erated. 

And now we are on the threshold 


of another national emergency, in- 
international one of the 
character. Friction 
seem to be native to 
historian 


deed an 
gravest 
deed 
The 
that “‘ease is 
and that 
grows positively stronger in proportion 
as the environment diffi- 
cult.” 


does in- 
mankind. 
English Toynbee says 
civilization, 
stimulus towards civilization 


inimical to 


grows more 

Thus it is a case of “‘the greater the 
challenge, the greater the stimulus,” 
unless perchance, as Toynbee seems to 
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concede, we reach a point at which 
the challenge becomes so severe that 
the possibility of 
pears. 


responding disap- 

In the face of a threat of a greater 
challenge than has ever before been 
presented, a Third World War, Con- 
gress is appropriating huge sums and 
taking other precautions in the hope 
that by doing so such a catastrophe 
may be avoided. 

Is it not a sad, sad commentary on 
the spiritual development of mankind 
that progress must come through such 
a challenge as is involved in subject- 
ing the flower of manhood everywhere 
to the ordeal of warfare and the busi- 
ness and social economy of all nations 
to the and 
inevitably entails? 


stress strain which wat 


It would seem that it is only by 
making greater intellectual and spirit- 
ual strides than before in the 


world’s history that nations can eman- 


ever 


cipate themselves from the tyranny of 
recurring warfare. 
In the meantime it is the duty of 
government to make itself strong 
to preserve itself. ... That we expect 
our government to do. 

In the process we must prepare our- 


selves for a number of economic and 


political contusions, some compound 


fractures of cherished illusions, and 
some major surgical operations on the 
American economic and political land- 
scape. 


May I be 


of caution? 


permitted to utter a word 


No less a citizen of this country, no 
less a believer in sound government 
Robert A. Taft 
are entering a new era whicl 
may last for 10 years. 
that 
continued in 


than Sen. has said 
that we 
Restrictive con- 
trols war necessarily entails, if 
effect that may, | 
fear, come to be recognized as a nor- 
part of the func- 
vith the 


return of the tranquility of peace. But 


long 


legitimate 
tioning of 


mal and 


government even 


even when turbulent waters again be 
come calm the responsibilities which 
our assumption of world leadership 


continue to 
the 
for an indefinite period. 


impose will stresses 


put 


and strains on economy of ou 


country 

Telephone people yield first place to 
no one in their patriotism and love foi 
and loyalty to their country. That was 
exemplified with 
World War II. 


expression 


renewed vigor in 
It will be given virile 
again during furthe 
unpleasantness. Call it a police ac- 
tion or the beginning of World War III 


or give it any other name. 


any 


But, of course, as practical people, 
familiar with the foibles of 
mankind, we can not lose sight of the 
fact that that 


some of 


tragic history records 





government always tends to becom: 
conspiracy against liberty. Let us, th: 
in any future trial between nations 
which our country may be engaged 
certain, while giving a full share of « 
talents, our and 
shall not surrender our « 
nomic and political liberty in perpé 
ity. While giving the 
share of loyalty in accordance 

traditions of national honor, let us 
on the alert in 
what is 


resources ourse! 


that we 


nation a { 


order to be 
surrendered 


sure tl] 
during the | 
rendous days of war shall not be p 
manently retained by the 

a normal part of the impact of gov: 


recelve} 


ment upon what we have always < 


sidered our natural birthright. 
For liberty is both a precious } 
and an How 
volting it would be for our loved 


to be the 


session illusive one. 


victims of brazen throat 
cannon and iron indignation in sup} 
know} 


of democracy as we have 


only to deny hereafter economic 
political rights to the great unincor} 
rated legion of the regretfully inform« 

That is a vitally important quest 


to which we in the telephone bus 
should 
This 


note by a person who likes to fee 


address ourselves. 


seems to strike a 


pessll 


in his e and fait! 


breast ho} 


eternal. I have not given up hope 
have I surrendered faith but I 
al! earnestness that there must be 


general awakening by the Am 


people if pitfalls to liberty a 


ress are to be avoided, if the 


l 


profligate spending is to be sten 


and if a reasonable share of the 
wards of physical and intellectual « 
are to be permitted to be retains 


those willing to exert it. 
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in making the installation of th 
ment, antennae, etc. 


Once you have gone into rad 
ever, you will, in accordance 
regulations, require qualified anc 
erly licensed personnel to opera 
maintain the equipment. Even 
you don’t have a qualified radio 
who coul 


neer in your company 


initial studies a 
ommendations, it is quite probab 


the important 


you will find in your organizat! 


or more individuals who are 1‘ 
ably well acquainted with radi 
ciples and equipment, and w10 


can qualify themselves for its | 


operation and maintenance. If no 
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will of course have to employ such 
personnel. 
So far I 
assigned subject in a rather general 
way. I have pointed out that radio is 
not new in the telephone industry, and 
that today it serves our industry in a 
number of ways. In order to empha- 
size the fact that radio is just another 


have tried to cover my 


transmission tool, as I have called it, 
I described a case to show how this 
tool could be used as a means of pro- 
viding certain toll trunk requirements. 
Now, in the few minutes I have left, I 
would like to be even more specific and 
describe to you how we in Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. in Hawaii are actually using 
radio in our telephone system. For 
those of you who are not well ac- 
quainted with the geography of the Ha 
waiian Islands I might say that there 
are eight islands in the group, of which 
six are well populated. The total area 
of all the 
6,500 sq. mi.—or a little larger 


islands together is about 
than 
Connecticut and a little smaller than 
New Jersey. The islands are separated 
by distances of from 20 to nearly 100 
miles, and the entire group is about 
2,400 miles from the Pacific coast of 
California. The islands are volcanic in 
origin and by no means flat. Two of 
our mountain peaks are over 13,000 ft. 
in elevation and 


there are several 


others from four to 10,000 ft. in height. 

This geography of the islands offers 
us a rather unique opportunity to use 
radio in a number of different ways 

and we have used it in nearly all 
the ways it can serve our industry. 
Radio provides us with our overseas 
telephone channels to Oakland, Calif., 
from which point we connect into the 
mainland 


entire system of Bell and 


Independent companies and also to 
most other countries of the world. Our 
established in 


overseas service was 


December, 1931, with a single chan- 
nel, operating eight 


have nine 


hours per day. 
Today we 


plied 


channels, sup 
over three single-sideband sys- 
tems, and the service is available 24 
hours per day. 


l 


You may be interested 
and perhaps surprised to know that 
the Honolulu-Oakland 
circuit is the busiest 


radio-telephone 
long-haul over- 
seas circuit group in the world, carry- 
ing more traffic than even the New 
York to London circuits. 


Radio is also the only means we use 
for voice and telegraph communication 
between the islands of the Hawaiian 
group. More than 60 years ago an 
attempt was made to lay a submarine 
cable between two of the islands only 
20 miles apart. On the third attempt 


the cable was successfully laid. How- 


ever, it did not last long and further 


attempts to connect the islands by 


sable were abandoned, and instead the 
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then relatively new art of wireless was 
used. An inter-island wireless tele- 
graph company opened for business 
in March, 1901, and marked the estab- 
lishment of the first inter-island com- 
mercial wireless telegraph system in 
the world. 

This company, however, had rather 
rough technically and 
financially. It was eventually pur- 
Mutual Telephone Co. in 
1909 and our company still provides 


going, both 
chased by 


inter-island radio-telegraph service be- 
tween the Hawaiian Islands. Our in- 
ter-island radio-telephone service was 
inaugurated in 1931 just a month 
before the 


transpacific service was 


made available to the public. Today 
we have 27 radio-telephone voice chan 
islands 
which we serve, most of them equipped 


nels interconnecting the six 


for operator toll dialing over the radi 
trunks. 
In 1947, we 


carrie) 


established a common 


mobile telephone service in 
Honolulu and outiying areas, only 14 
after the first Bell 


mobile service was started in St. Louis. 


months System 
We also use radio to provide a sub 
scriber’s loop to an isolated prison 
camp high up on a mountain above 
the city of Hilo where a pole line 
would be difficult and costly to con- 
struct and to maintain due to the 


dense forest areas through which it 


would have to pass. 

I would like to describe to you one 
particular circuit of our inter-island 
radio telephone system to illustrate, by 
means of this actual installation, what 
a very useful tool radio can be. The 
circuit I will describe for you is that 
which connects Oahu, the island on 
which the city of Honolulu is located, 


with the smaller island of Lanai. 
The population of Oahu is approxi 
350,000. About 


these are in Honolulu, the capital city 


mately 250,000 of 
of the Territory and the location of 
our company’s main offices and princi- 
pal toll center for the Territory. Lanai, 
on the other hand, is an island princi 
pally devoted to the growing of pine- 
apples, and has a a 
little 3,000 nearly all 
living in a modern well-planned town 
called Lanai City. We 
matic dial service on the island from 
one unattended CAX in Lanai City. 
The airline distance from Honolulu to 
Lanai City is about 70 miles, of which 


population of 
over persons, 


provide auto- 


nearly 50 miles is across water. Inter- 
island communication is provided for 
the people of Lanai in the following 
way. 

A radio transmitting and receiving 
station is located at the most easterly 
end of Oahu, which is the nearest to 
Lanai, and there is a similar station 


on Lanai just one mile from the ex- 
change in Lanai City. The elevat 
above sea level of the Oahu radio 
station is 300 ft., and the elevation 
on Lanai is 1,600 ft., so that ther 
a line of sight transmission path 
tween the two radio stations, aln 
a necessary condition for the very hie! 
frequencies employed in our in 
system. At 
station the transmitting and recei 


island radio each radio 
equipment is installed in separate 
proof buildings about 300 ft 

The transmitting and the receivin 


likewise 


tennas are physically 


arated by about the same d 
Commercial electric power Is a 
and used at the _ stations on 
islands, although in each case we 
provided a standby gasoline g¢ 
with an automatic start and 
circuit. 

The radio station on Oal 
nected with our main office to 
by means of regular cable fas 
partly aerial and partly unde. 
The distance from t Oa ra 
tion to our toll cente S appro 
17 miles. The cable fa es 
consist f 19-gauge co ct 
88 mh loading 

Now, what are the nte Ss 
cult requirements betwee 
particular islands? The present 
of telephone traffic requires 
trunks connecting Lana 
lulu. In addition, two subseribs 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co. and 
Aeronautics Administration, « 

lire full time ( I 1 pri 
teletype circuit connecting the 
lulu headquarters with thei 
Lanai. Bear in mind that \ 
which provides the loca telepnhe 
ice on Lanai, and also the radio 
O1 Lanai both operate on 
tended basis. We do not have 
a radio operato! of a traffic 
on the island. This means 
cuit facilities between Oahu 


must be provided so that ou} 


ators in Honolulu ean dial direct 
the inter-island circuits any loc: 
ber on Lanai; and conversely, 


wishing to 


a Lanai subscriber 
inter-island call will, simply by 
“QO,” be connected directly to our 
lulu toll operator. The present 
island circuit requirements fo1 
ticular pair of islands, then, 

of two voice channels, two pri n¢ 
teletype channels, and channels el 
mit operator dialing and _ sul n 


signalling between the islands 


propriate supervision—that is, ca 
tion to the Honolulu operator w! une 
Lanai subscriber has hung wu} rt 
completing a call. 

It might seem that this w re 


elaborate lay 
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quire a_ rather 
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radio equipment but such is not the 
case. Actually these circuit facilities 
are all provided over a single radio 
circuit—that is one transmitter and one 
receiver on each island. The various 
voice, teletype and dialing channels 
are all provided by suitable carrier and 
terminal equipment. Our voice chan- 
nels have a frequency band width of 
3000 cycles each, while the teletype and 
dialing channels require a band width 
of only 70 cycles. The entire comple- 
ment of voice, teletype and dial chan- 
nels, including necessary separation, is 
thus contained within a total band 
width of about ten kilocycles. 


This, of course, is by no means the 
limit of what carried over a 
radio circuit. For example, between the 
islands of Oahu and Hawaii we are 
now carrying over a single radio cir- 
cuit four voice channels, with an asso- 
ciated dial channel for each voice trunk, 
and fourteen teletype channels. As our 
inter-island circuit requirements are in- 
creasing, we are contemplating the use 
of carrier equipment to provide 12 or 
even 24 
radio circuit as well as a 
dial and teletype channels. 


can be 


a single 
number of 


voice channels over 


Perhaps 
few 


may have thought, a 
ago, that my theoretical 
example of how radio might be used in 
providing trunks from a. toll 
board to a remote unattended CAX was 
really only theory and far 
from a practical case. However, I have 


you 
minutes 


three 
removed 


now indicated to you how our company 
is actually using radio in just such a 
way. I hope I have convinced you that 
radio is truly a 
dustry. 


useful tool in our in- 


Let me briefly summarize the points 
I have tried 
use of radio 
back a 
therefore, is 


to bring out. First, the 
for communication 
great many years and, 
really not a tech- 
something too new or too costly 


voice 
goes 
new 
nique 
or too mysterious to be used by the In- 
dependent telephone industry. I have 
indicated a number of ways in which 
radio now serves the telephone indus- 


try: (1) Long overseas circuits and 
shorter point-to-point circuits over 
water; (2) between islands or even 
over land; (3) as a subscriber loop 


where conventional 
means is difficult or too costly, and (4) 
in the rapidly growing field of mobile 


service. 


access by more 


I have tried to emphasize that radio 
should be considered as one of a number 
of transmission tools or methods avail- 


able to the telephone engineer. And 
finally, I urge that Independent com- 
pany managers and engineers, even 


though not familiar with its more tech- 
nical aspects, learn to appreciate the 
general possibilities of radio so that 
they will be able to put it to work for 
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them when and where it can best be of 
service. 





Radio—lIts Legal 
Implications 
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services dependent on the use of radio 
and have 
been developed, the distinction between 
the two branches of the 
jurisdiction is not as clear as we might 
and a 
tendency that the common carrier and 
the radio jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion may merge in such a way that the 
effect may be interpreted by the com- 


telephone communications 


commission’s 
possibility 


wish. There is a 


mission to bring those using radio in 
telephone communications under its full 


jurisdiction. This means that those 
telephone companies who are now 
2(b) (2) companies may, by the ex- 


panding use of radio in their telephone 


communication service, lose the ex- 
emption which the act now grants 
them as a result of commission inter- 


pretation. 


In order to use radio in furtherance 
of its telephone service, the telephone 
become a 


under Title 


varrier must apply and 
licensee of the commission 
III of the act. This is requisite in order 
that the carrier may operate the radio 
the carrier 
rules 
the 


provisions of 


licensee 

the 
promulgated by com- 
under the the 
relating to radio operation under 
title. The therefore, 
does the fact that 
subject to the jurisdiction of the com- 
for 
change any of his duties or exemptions 
under Titles I and II of the act which 
cover the common carrier jurisdiction 


station. As such 


becomes subject to all and 
regulations 
mission 
act 
this question is, 
the carrier becomes 
operation, alter or 


mission radio 


of the commission? 

Suppose, for example, that a 2(b) (2) 
company uses radio for telephone com- 
munication with his wire communica- 
tion service and the messages so trans- 
mitted cross state lines, sporadically or 
the 
vagrant 
caused by 


that is not 
the user. This 
the signal is 
the nature of the radio waves. Suppose 
that the signal interferes with 
radio waves in another state, although 
the message itself is not transmitted 
into the other state. Does that make 
the telephone company a carrier en- 
gaged in interstate communication and 
therefore alter his status as a 2(b) 


-arrier? 


otherwise, although 


intention of 
extension of 


also 


Will the commission hold that 
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the characteristics of the radio wave 
are such that the use by a telephone 
carrier establishes a presumption that 
such carrier is engaged in interstate 
commerce and therefore fully subject 
to all of the provisions of the act and 
that the burden of proof is on the 
carrier to prove that the radio trans- 
mission is wholly intrastate? Or will 
the commission hold that because the 
radio transmission is only an adjunct 
to wire line services of the telephone 
company and that as the wire line 
services are wholly intrastate, the use 
of this additional facility in conjunc- 
tion therewith extend the 
earrier’s offering of communication 
service beyond the borders of its wire 
line facilities and that therefore the 
carrier’s legal status is not altered and 


does not 


it is still entitled to its exemption? This 
poses, in general, the question to which 
I think we should give our considera- 
tion at this time. 

May I say that my experience with 
administrative generally, and 
with the communications 
which is charged with the administra- 


bodies 


commission, 


tion of this act in particular, has been 
from an experience of 11 years that 
member of this commission, 
1945, when I retired from 
that position, that the tendency of the 
administrative body is to interpret the 


I was a 
and since 


statute broadly in an effort to extend 
its jurisdiction. You will recall that 
the specific exemption for telephone 
companies in Title I, Sec. 2(b), and 
in Title III under 221(b) was 
carefully worded and it was the evi- 
dent intention of the Congress to make 
these exemptions specific enough so 
that there mistake that its 
intention was to exempt the telephone 


Sec. 


was no 


carriers covered by its wording. I be- 
lieve it fair to say that the Federal 
Communications Commission has_ the 
tendency to extend its jurisdiction over 
all communication carriers within the 
borders of the United States by inter- 
preting, in its rulings and decisions, 
the provisions of the communications 
act most broadly in favor of their com- 


This I 


where a strict 


plete jurisdiction. believe to 
be true in cases even 
interpretation of the act, which has 
always been the applicable legal theory 
in construing a statute, would seem to 
bar them from jurisdiction. My own 
experience has led me to believe that 
their reading of any provision of the 
act which is susceptible, as most pro- 


visions are, of either strict or broad 
interpretation, is always construed by 
them to increase to the full limit, and 


even beyond, their jurisdictional power. 


MOST ECONOMICAL 





Taylor- Colquitt 


VAPOR-DRIED POLES 


Because they are 20 to 25 per cent stronger and 10 per cent 
lighter, class for class, than green steam-conditioned pine poles, 
Taylor-Colquitt Vapor Dried Creosoted Pine Poles are the most 
economical that can be installed. Their greater strength may be 
utilized by using one class smaller than would otherwise be 
needed with a consequent saving in purchase cost. Their lighter 
weights mean substantial savings in trucking and installation 


costs. 


With the economies resulting from greater strength and 
lighter weight goes the assurance that Taylor-Colquitt has always 
given of careful selection, fine manufacture and honest preserva- 
tive treatment. Specify Taylor-Colquitt Vapor Dried Creosoted 


Pine Poles . . . always. 





The exemption from the full jw 
diction of the act which is granted 
carriers under Sec. 2(b) of the act, 
of very real importance to telepho 
carriers who are engaged in intrast: 
communications and to those compan 


F. 


o. 


which are classified as 2(b) compan 
and none who now come in that ca 


S. 


gory wish, by the use of radio-tele; 


ony, to lose their present exemption. 
Suffice it to say that there are more 
than 5,600 Independent telephone ec 
panies who are not at present subject 
to the full jurisdiction of the Federal] 
Communications Commission. These 
are small companies and the expenst 


which would be entailed to keep the 


records and make the reports to the 


communications commission, if these 
companies were to lose their exemption, 
betwee 


might be the difference 


profitable and an unprofitable opera 
tion. It 


consideration that the 


further may be taken 


intent of the 
act was to regulate those carriers t] 


large financial resources engaged 


interstate telephone communications 


and leave to the state commissions 


regulation of those vast numbers 


smaller carriers who are engaged es 


sentially in providing local exchang 


service. There is also the question 


whether or not, with the increas 


the work which would be throw? 
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Taylor-Colquitt Vapor Dried Poles are dis- 
tributed to independent telephone companies 
exclusively by Automatic Electric Sales Corpora- 
tion, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


TAYLOR-= COLQUITT CO. 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 









PLANTS AT SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA AND WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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he federal commission at Washington, 
‘ongress itself would be willing to 
nake sufficient appropriations and in- 
rease the personnel of the federal 
ody to make it possible to do a full 





egulatory job at the seat of govern- 
ent in Washington if, by the use of 
idio-telephony, these small companies 
ould lose the exemptions granted to 
em under the present terms of the 
It is perfectly possible that the fear 
losing the exemptions granted by 

e act, if the great mass of companies 
exempted from the full jurisdic- 

n of the commission should engage 
radio-telephony, will restrict the 
service offered by these companies to 
e public and hamper and delay the 
gress of the art of radio-telephony. 
Because the Communications Act of 

1 was framed with the idea of wire 
ephony as the basis of telephone 
communication, it is possible that the 
ance of radio telephony should 

se a re-appraisal of the terms of 


act so that those who take advan- 


f radio-telephony should not lose 
present exemptions which are 

ted to then as wire telephone 

( ers. Consideration has been given 
( question of amending the act 
iccomplish this purpose. It is my 

S estion and belief that further con 
Ss ! should be P1vel ( the 
ment o ne ict so that it may 

early set Tort! tha by the iSé€ 

») In their Operations those car- 

OW enjoying the present exemp 

ym full jurisdiction of the FCC 

S ontinue to enjoy that exemptio1 
é ough they engage in mobile 
yne service 01 1! snort naul 


telephony. This subject has al- 
had considerable thought from 
association officers and it is a 
which is of such vital interest 
telephone carriers that more 
d study should be devoted to 
ification of the act. 
s brief resumé of the situation 
we find ourselves at the pres 
» I have posed the questions 
your consideration. I have 
suggested that the clarification 
ict to carry out the intention 
xpressed by the Congress when 
the act of 1934, should be 
ip to date by amendment and 
ould be clearly expressed that 
nission, subject only to Sec- 
to 205 of the act, shall have 
sdiction only over interstate 
ign communications whether 
r radio or a combination of 
I have further suggested that 
ne change is made to confirm 
ption now clearly set forth for 


carriers to these same car- 





using radio as an additional 
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‘Our company, Mr. Abernathy, gives raises 





only to employees with good judgment. 


And you failed to buy KOPPERS POLES!”’ 


G As this sad lad is finding out, it’s alwavs WIS¢ to buy 7 products. 
And Koppers Poles are rood. 

Koppers Full-Length Pressure-Creosoted Poles give you maximum 
service. By “maximum service” we mean: (1) Exceptionally long pol 


life; (2) Unusually long periods of continuous company service; (3 


Lower annual operating costs. 


And back of Koppers Poles is the kind of company service that makes 


line operation easier ... MOre economical. Deliveries are dependable. 
Quality is uniform. Dealings are businesslike. These factors have a 


definite cash value; these values come with Koppers Poles. 


Let us quote on your next requirements. Deliveries can be made 
promptly Irom many conveniently-located treating plants. 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 
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Did. You See The Now 


PEATROPHONES 
In Room 6124 Dwung The (Convention ? 





“"THE MECHANICAL SECRETARY“ 


That is now providing a complete Telephone Answering and 
Recording Service for professional and business men, as well 
as, in homes in some of our largest cities. 


Developed with the cooperation of the Telephone Industry 
FOR the Telephone Industry. 


Operates on any Telephone System and requires no change 
in existing equipment or circuits. 


The only machine that records its own "Talk-Out"' message, 
thus meeting the requirements of every occasion. 


@ Eliminates "Don't Answers.’ 


@ Aids in completing Toll Calls by transferring 
the call to the proper number. 


@ Large revenue producer. 


AVAILABLE TO TELEPHONE COMPANIES ONLY 


Orders filled only in order received. 
Descriptive folders and price available on request. 


TELEPHONE ANSWERING AND 
RECORDING CORPORATION 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-5166 
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facility, the advance of the art a 








| 
the advantages of the services of rad 
telephony to the public may be ha 
pered and delayed or may not be fu 
utilized as a service to the public 
- 
Our Defense 
Preparation 
parat 
(Continued from page #4) 
a 

Committee on Defense Manpo 
which shall advise in connection 
the duties and functions vested 
office. It is conceivable that as 
power requirements for military 
poses and for military production 
crease, the telephone industry ma} 
this particular office one of great 
portance because of the necessit) 
us to continue to man ou opel 
24 hours a day each day in the 
with experienced personne al 
nicians who are in positior 
ence al d KO 
communications syste} 
quality. Such a_ systen S 
question an absolute necessity) 
the military effort and 
In connection 

Qur association has ecoL' 
need for close liaison and coop 
with these various government 
cies, and particularly with the N 
and the NPA. President Boz 
formerly offered the coopératiot 
association to these two most 
tant non-military establishments 
cooperatio} will be offered to t 
agencies, aS they are created, 
delay. In letters to the agenc 
volved, President Bozell has 
to the appointment of a Nation: 
fense Committee and to our Wa 
ton headquarters’ staff for the ] 
of coordinating the efforts and 
of the industry with government 
quirements. He stated our repre 
tives would be glad to coopel 
any matters pertaining to the ! 
defense in which the _ help 
pendent telephone companies n 
useful or desired. 

Col. William C. Henry, pres 
the Northern Ohio Telephone ¢ 
charged during the last war al 
with the primary responsibi 
maintaining contact with the 
defense establishment. Colonel 
spent several days in Washingt 
cently conferring with the Chie! 5 
nal Officer of the Army, the 
Naval Communications, the C 
Air Force Communications of ite 
States Air Forces, and the acting Uhie! 
of the Communications Divisio the 


TELEPHONY 





CO) 


qu 





Coast Guard. As a result of these 
conferences, a plan was agreed upon 
whereby our association will serve 
timely notice upon the military in the 
interest of having telephone company 
personnel, who are inducted into the 
Armed Forces, assigned to communi- 
cation duties. Other matters relating 

the relationship of telephone opera- 
tions to the military were also dis 
cussed, and will be developed as time 
progresses. Among these is the im- 
portant alr warning service, and ar 
rangements in this connection have 
already been made for the provision 

warnings over a large network from 


150 loealities throughout the United 


“1 es 

The subject of civilian defense is 
iving a great deal of attention at 
present time, not only at the na 
level but also at the state and 

( nunity ( els It IS yu nae 
standing that we will shortly see the 
intment of a Director of Civilia 
lefense at the national level so that 
efforts which are being made through 


the nation may be coordinated, re 


and, as far as may be required, 
lardized. Some Independent tele 

e companies, particularly those 

St ng in important defense areas, 
e already been contacted by local 
Is responsible for setting uy 

( al defense communications SVS- 
te n all probability, most if not 


the Independent telephone com 

s in the country, will be called 

to furnish facilities to be in 

ted into the National Communi- 

cat s Air Raid Warning Network. 
: chairman of our association’s 
National Defense Committee, I assure 
that the members of this com 
realize the importance of the 


and responsibilities assigned t 


committee ... along with many 


and the Washington association 
e keeping in close touch with 
activities, both military and 
and will continue to do so 
nd that our industry may serve 


needs and requirements of 


Vv 


ne has said that a man is 
hen he feels sophisticated and 
nounce it. 


Vv 


there’s the story about the 


»> 


har or who cut his name out of 
t cor oe 
he shone book and pasted it in his 
ser: 


KR. 


VV 


ems those telephone girls ac- 


>»> 


cus rr . , 
carrying quarters from the 
cou r y 
' room have no answer for the 
que 


“Number, please?” 
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A LEADER IN SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 


SETTLE ON SUTTLE AND GET THE BEST 





SUTTLE STOCKS COOK PROTECTIVE TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 








Cook No. 1 


Lightning Arrester For 
Outdoor Use 








Cook No. 2 


Lightning Arrester For 
Indoor Use 

















Cook No. 7 


Aerial Wire Arrester 
For Pole Line 








Cook Type 0-9u 


Sub-Station Protector Con- 
tains arresters and A-9u La- 
vite fuses for Protection 
against lightning and power 
crosses. 


SUTTLE 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Supplies and Equipment for Independent Telephone Companies 
LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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S22=222 =2 22 offers — 


vibrator converters with 


Millisecond starting 


FOR MICROWAVE RELAY STATIONS 


C-D Model 3226 
Vibrator Converter, 
designed specifically 
to supply emergency 
power in unattended 





microwave relay 
stations, reaches full 
output voltage within 
100 milliseconds of 
starting time. 





CORNELL-DUBILIER VIBRATOR CONVERTERS 
ARE ENGINEERED TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS! 


Model 3226 also features: 


AUTOMATIC VIBRATOR SWITCHING: When service vibrator reaches end of useful life, 
standby vibrator automatically is switched into circuit with no interrup- 
tion of operation. Warning light signals need for new service vibrator. 


SINE WAVE OuTPuUT: Regulated 60-cycle sine-wave power assures optimum operation 
of all equipment supplied. 


LOW POWER REQUIREMENTS: Unusually high circuit efficiency reduces input power 
requirements far below previous circuits. Much more time now for 
maintenance crews to restore regular power supply. 


LOW MAINTENANCE cost: Replace vibrator in 2 minutes with converter in rack 
mounting. Practically no other maintenance needed, even after years of 
service. 


C-D will adapt or engineer a vibrator Write today for Catalog No. 410 to 
converter for your specific needs, based CORNELL-DUBILIER ELECTRIC CorpP., 
on the new, advanced C-D basic design. 2900 Columbia Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 
Power input ranges from 100 watts at = Orher plants in South Plainfield, N. J., 
6 volts to 1500 watts at 110 volts, d-c. A > New Bedford, Brookline, Worcester, 
standard model may be available for your = Mass.; Providence, R.1.; and subsidiary, 
requirements. Inquiries are invited The Radiart Corp., Clereland, Ohio 





CORNELL - DUBILIER 


VIBRATOR CONVERTERS 
Dae  @8f ee. ST 


1910 1950 Sussiouer 






A GREAT NAME IN CAPACITORS — A GREAT NAME IN CONVERTERS 
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'Some Things 
'On My Mind 
(Continued from page 36) 


buying picture would pose a threat t 
the further thinning of our ranks be 
low the safety in numbers level. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the time is 
due to take stock of our ratio situation, 
and decide definitely what our course is 
to be henceforth. 

As I have already stated, the s¢ 
ice demand situation throughout 
Independent industry now more or less 
parallels that of the small power com- 
panies of a decade ago. Telephon 
service has become definitely esta 
lished as a business and _ house! 
necessity and demands for service ar 
most likely to continue heavy and 
abating everywhere. Some Independent 
companies, and not all of them sma 
are having difficulty meeting servic 
demands in their operating territories 
both as to quality and quantit 
service offered. Perhaps most of thes 
have been unable to do much more 
the resources they have, but it S 
problem they are going to have 
solve. 

A great decentralization of in 
trial plants in this country has be 
getting under way for some time, 
ing and spreading out into small 
communities. Competent forecast 
predict that this movement will c 
tinue to snowball into greater act 
Already, we are witnessing the esta! 
lishment of big industrial plants 
smaller communities served in mal 
cases by small Independent telepho 
companies. This frequently brings 
eall for help, and the call is usual 


Cy 


answered by the neighboring Bel! Sys 
tem company. We saw the same thing 
happen during the late war where s 
many military and naval install: 
were made in small Independent tel 
phone operating territory. 

For various reasons, notably ato! 
bomb scares, city people are swarming 
into the country buying farms 42! 
small acreage. The farm real estatt 
market is teeming with activi 
over the country, with demands gé! 
erally exceeding the supply of pro} 
erties. All of these people demal 
telephone service, and they wan’ 20 
service. Telephone service to them 
essential. Where a commun''y 
served by a small Independen' col 
pany, and adjoining communities erve 
by a company giving good servie, te 


TELEP! ONY 





th 
- 


ot 


yeu 
the 


NY 





standard of the neighbor is something 
to meet. 

[his is not to discount the splendid 
iobs of modernizing and expansion of 
facilities being done by so many of our 
progressive Independent companies, but 
measured against the over-all totals of 
companies and stations, the surface is 
far from being sufficiently scratched. 
Meanwhile, time continues to run out 
ol iS. 

The matter of financing should not 
be much of a problem to the larger 
and better-staffed companies, and I do 
not believe that it is. Loan funds are 
amply available to such companies 
from several sources, notably the in- 
surance companies, and underwriters 

still commit for a good common 
or preferred stock issue where the com- 
pany’s record and rating are good. 
But in the case of the smaller fellow, 
the matter of financing his expanding 
operations is often of serious concern. 
Because big’ institutional lenders are 
not interested in making so-called small 
loans of less than $100,000, the small 


erator finds himself more or less 
stymied. If he is unable to finance 
himself in his own community through 
oc vans or sales of stock, he has of 


co e the possibility of relief from 
the REA, and in limited cases, the 
RF¢ But here again, the matter of 
ich freedom of management he 
ave to surrender in order to 


government money is involved. 


This brings me to the point I have 
e¢ riving at in this discussion. We 
ice some serious problems in 


lustry; and let me say to ou: 


Be stem friends that theirs may 
illy serious, if not more so. Let 
S, efore, face the situation both 
ea cally and objectively. For the 
past » or six years I have listened 

nel Henry sound warnings 
1g the developing plights of small 


es. Now, the problems are be- 
gn to extend beyond the small fry, 
ard the top, and maybe all the 
Wa e top. 
isiness of ours is a sort of 
y Brother’s Keeper” affair. 
iny of our people are in need 
ind more of them are likely 
ther our national nor state 
S are equipped to offer more 
ted advisory service to their 
ompanies in meeting their 
They were never designed to 
ng the business of brokering 
f properties, arranging loans 
or s stock. It seems to me it 
ery constructive—and it has 
d about many times but not 
been done about it—if the 
anies and the Independent 
in various respective areas 
‘le the problem of integra- 
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Here’s the ANCHOR for 
Rural Telephone Lines 


Installs jn Cle 





CHANCE 6 8-WAY 
EXPANDING ANCHOR 


You can stock this six-inch 8-Way Expanding Anchor for most rural tele- 
phone line guying—save on initial costs—on installation time—and save 
stocking two sizes (it’s designed to replace the Chance No. 62 & 64). 


The 6870 sells for $1.30. It has a 70 square inch area and a rated soil- 
anchor holding strength of 14,000 pounds in class 4 soil (crumbly damp). 


This anchor has all the fine features of the famous Chance eight-inch 8-Way. 
It is “streamlined”’ to expand quickly—no bolts to cut—holding wires 
shear with a single blow of the expanding bar. There is no wasted area 
between blades and the weight of the load is carried by eight blades in- 
stead of two or four... All good reasons why the Chance 8-Way is on the 
specs of the biggest anchor users in the telephone industry—reasons why 
you should specify Chance six-inch 8-Way on your next order. 


Vou hrow 173 RVG when you spectiy CHANCE a 


A-B-CHANCE CO: 


CENTRALIA, MISSOURI « SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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AY 


Art Metal 


Jamestown. New York York 
U.S.A. 








-Executive Posture 
Chair 


tyle 705- 


Symbol of the pinest 





Style 62C66-42 
Executive Conference Desk 





Style 7647S-12 
12 Dr., 
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Style 7641 
4 Dr. Letter 
File 


Four 
Cc ompt. Toll 
Ticket File 





Model 12—Reference File 
Rotary Stand—Flexoline Strips 


Art etal 


For the 





Business Equipment 


Wabash Filing Supplies 


in Puality Rusiness EGuijament 


In the telephone industry where 
customer contact is a daily routine 
and “‘service with a smile” is a 
24 hour watch word, the specifi- 
cation, ‘the right tools to do the 
job” calls for Art Metal Steel 
Business Equipment! 

Whether it’s a Conference Desk 
for the Executive Department, 
Aluminum Posture Chairs for all 
departments, toll ticket files for 
the Commercial Department, Vis- 
ible Record Equipment for the 
Accounting Department, Refer- 
ence Equipment for the Traffic 
Department, or Planfiles and Plan 
Drawer units for the Plant De- 
partment Art Metal stands 
ready to help you with any office 
equipment or planning problem. 


Through Branch Offices in key 
cities and a nation-wide dealer 
organization, a free office plan- 
ning service is available to you 
that can extend in scope from the 
installation of a single filing cabi- 
net to the entire equipment of a 
commercial office building of any 
size. 

Write to Art Metal Construc- 
tion Co., Jamestown, N.Y. for 
your free copy of the complete 
216 page Art Metal catalog. Also 
ask for “Office Standards & Plan- 
ning Book”’ if office changes 
in prospect. 


are 


Finest in Business Equipment. . . 
Look to Art Metal! 





Postindex Visible Record Systems 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


tion. It seems to me that a lot of te) 
torial rearrangements that could 54 e 
effected by the trading of propert es 


between Bell and Independents, ad 
between two or more _ Independe: ts 
which would bring about better in 


grated 
in the 


might re 
together of 


operating areas 


merging several 


small companies to make one integra 


area, and this would have a salut 
effect upon their financing ability, 
at least it might result in a grou; 


together for technical development 


operation even if not an actual fi 


cial merger. I know this has 


done in a few places in a small 


and I 


is being 


know of one instance whe 


considered on a ither large 


area basis, but I think it can we 
studied on a mucl arger and 
extensive basis, and soo1 

The number of telepl e com} 

certain to show I é st I 
but there should be no reason wl 
sepment of the ndustry should 
rially decrease in ratio. Weak s 
tions should be diverted into sti 
hands, but Indepe lent pro} 
should be sold t Inde} ent « 
nies to the greates extent } 
I \ ill be a vood thing 10 the im 
as a whole. 

I think we have enough strong 
pendent companies in most of the 
so that studies it are met 
above should be rth vhile 
ticipate in the various reg 
think this ought to result ! Ss 
a lot of what we call the “smal 
pany problems” today. It might 
result in what I believe most Indepe1 
ent telephone men believe in, na 
some actual sales of certain Bell « 
changes to Independent owners! 
line with the oft-repeated stateme 
by Bell System representatives 
the operating companies of the Be 


will 
any proposal by an Independent t 


sel] 


System sympathetically consid 


chase a piece of property if the 
is a sound business reason for doing s 
will be 


investment 


I think it 
tact 
quate 


found through ¢ 
bankers that ade 


loar 


with 


capital and funds 


available for various projects thal 
would develop out of these regiona 
studies. 

In conclusion, let me urge the Be 


people as well as ourselves 1 

serious consideration to these sugges 
tions. I have the greatest adn 8) 
for the efficiency and splendid vice 
rendered by the Bell System manag‘ 


It is the best financed, manage! 
and operated corporation in wo cl 
I think it has the :mag 


nation and perspicuity to recog? 


ments. 


porate history. 


with Indepen 
the 


System’s | 
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advantage of working 


along lines hav 


Bell 


ent companies 


suggested. The 





lY 





dividual selfish operating interests—and 
I mean this in a very constructive way | D d 
__are benefited most when all the other | epen on 


telephone companies in the country 
are sound, well managed and them- 


lenis rendering good service as a part | for Ever Better Products and Efficient Service 


of the nationwide telephone network. 





Buckeye stocks COOK terminals for 
The Telephone immediate shipping 
In a New Era 


(Continued trom page »S) 








Cook S-20 


COOK S-20 Protected 
Cable Terminal is de- 


e shown that good service, fairly 
‘ed in the light of current condi- 


ns, is still a bargain that people 








more than they ever wanted it signed to take individual 
e unit protector mounts. 
So I want to give special emphasis These mounts cs be 
to the work that is being done to added as additional sub- 
problems of earnings and pricing, scriber drops are re- 
cularly the case of small con quired. 
for which these problems pre Protectors contain pri- 
e greates ( es. Your as mary and secondary 
hrough its Committe: arresters which provide 
aa ei Companies. in deina lightning arrester protec- 
' situations and tion after the fuse has 
practica erams of action blown ... an exclusive 
se t he state asso feature. All drops are 
. itmost importance and located in front . 
s e active cooperation and easily accessible. 
t of all of COOK S-20 is a combined protected and un- 
s kind of work seems to me pat protected all-steel cable terminal that is the 
mportant right now. Bear it recognized leader of the industry. 
demand is once again quick 
nd is on a rising curve. The 
se situation is bringing new prob 
and we must be prepared to 
them. We need plant margins 
ve do not now have—and we 
hem all the more because we do 


t know what sort of restrictions G k XB 
Pe fol e] 


placed on materials and 


nt construction. The situation 
ent and the first essential is to COOK XB Unprotected Ter- 
hese inderlying problems of 


minals are made in sizes of 
imings and financing as well 
ossibly can. 3, 6 II, 16, and 26 pairs 
is another thing that seems . . « with or without stubs. 


first importance today. That COOK XB is a terminal that 


ve do everything we can to 
se to the publie’s thinking and has and will fulfill every re- 
ur own ideas and policies and — quirement of the most exact- 
s—and our accomplishments . . 
clear to the people we serve. I Ing plant — 


ee reasons for emphasizing 


that all our experience has 





he necessity of building good 
with the public in order to 


E best possible service. BUCKEYE 
shh fo tek oe not hae TELEPHONE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


«. We have millions of new | 4439 § PARSONS AVENUE COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 


Ss who don’t yet know us 


a} s well as the old ones do. They | Telephone: GArfield 0614 
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are just beginning to make our ac- 
quaintance. Of course, all through the 
years we have had a steady parade 
of new customers—but we have never 
had so many come along so fast as in 
the last five years. Therefore, while 
the process of gaining 
standing may not be essentially dif- 
ferent from what it has always been, 
we simply have a lot more of it to do. 

The third have in 
that all of us together—the telephone 
industry and the public—are 
a period of tension and change. 
of us quite 


mutual under- 


reason | mind is 
living in 
None 
what is 


can be sure of 


going to happen next. But we all 
feel in our bones that events of the 
utmost consequence lie ahead. And 


the challenge to us who render tele- 
phone service is that we shall not only 
so conduct ourselves, but also so pre- 
sent ourselves to the public we serve, 
that they will have whole-hearted con- 
fidence in our ability, 
derstanding of our 


culties, 


sympathetic un- 
problems and diffi- 
and a friendly 
liking for us as people. 


respect and 


Our country today faces great prob- 
lems and grave dangers—perhaps the 


most serious we have ever been called 


GARLAND CRANES 


REVOLVE 360 DEGREES 








GARLAND 


1814/2 AMERICAN AVENUE 





The GARLAND above, 
weighing 1800 lbs., can be in- 
stalled on a light, maneuver- 
able truck. The THREE-TUBE 
boom extends to as much as 
38 ft. or retracts to 15 ft. for 
close-quarter work or heavy 
lifts. Boom, here positioning 
earth-auger, raised, lowered 
and revolved by truck's 6 Volt 
system. 


SPEEDS UP POLE SETTING 


GARLANDS are setting or- 
namental light standards, 
poles, fire-hydrants and flood- 
light systems—erecting signs, 
steel structures and trusses— 
performing general yard-work, 
loading and unloading and 
bos'n chair work. 


Information gladly fur- 
nished. Write or wire. 


CRANE Co. 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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upon to face. 
a new era in 


fulfillment 


1] have been speaking of 
communications—of ‘he 
much for which ve 
have labored in the past—of the pr: ¢- 
of today and the 

But it must already be clea 
that I am not 


of so 
ress promise of ‘0- 
morrow. 
to you suggesting we 


have any reason to be complacent. ‘V¢ 
There are 


shall 


have none. hard tasks ahead. 


and we have to 


summon all ow 
capacity to meet them. 

But we have the capacity, and the 
courage to use it. We have bu a 
communication system in this country 
that is a mighty bulwark of defenss 

a system far better and more ex 
tensive and more efficient than in the 
years before World War II. We have 
the knowledge and skill and resources 
to make this system even stout 
stronger and better day by day. We 
are an army of men and wome 
600,000 strong who know our job 


know how to do it together. ind 
we have never failed. I am confident, 
and I know you are confident, that 
with unity of purpose and consistent 


devotion to the common good, we 


do our full part in helping to ma 

tain the freedom of the United States 
ot America. And in so doing we sha 
also, I am sure, write a new and in 


portant chapter in the bright re 


of telephone progress. 





Problems of 
All Utilities 


(Continued from page 41) 





I am also not unmindful that al 
insistence during a_ period of g 
price levels upon economic value as the 
only sound basis for rate making, ne¢ 
essarily involves a willingness to ac 
cept a lower economic value when th 
price level falls. 

We must be prepared to take the 
bitter with the sweet and rememb¢ 
that it was the regulatory aut! ties 
who fought for reproduction cost as 4 
rate base at a time when repro 
cost was substantially less thai 1gi- 
nal cost. But, if a dividend of WU 
during a period of low-price lev 
buy for our stockholders as mucl as 4 
dividend of $10 will buy today, 1s 


actually bitter? 


Our common problems, howe\ ar 
not confined to questions of a physica 
financial nature. The most vz uablé 
asset of any corporation and particu 
larly of any public service corp lon, 
lies in the character of the n and 
women who constitute the p¢ nneé 
of the organization. Every utilit. com 
TELEP+ ONY 








pany is dependent in the final analysis 
upon public good will. The foundation 
of public trust and confidence necessar- 
ilv is to be found, if at all, in the 
character, ability and reliability of the 
employes of our respective institutions. 

It is well to remember daily that 
accomplishments in this world and par- 
ticularly in the 


realized by people- 


business world, are 


human beings. Ac- 
complishments are 


never made _ by 


thing's 


plants, machinery, buildings or 


tools. Every physical structure—indeed 
every piece of equipment which renders 
service was conceived, constructed and 
is maintained and operated by human 


eINLS. 


his means that all of us continually 


fan + > 
face the 


ever-recurring task of main- 
taining our human relationships at a 
high level. The best results in the 
operation of any business can only 


come When the employe-employer re- 
lations are on a sound human basis. 
This means that we must spend more 
t in understanding and _ reflecting 
ipon the nature of human beings. We 
also recall constantly the fact 
not only our religion but the po- 
and governmental structure of 
society, are based on the concept 
that the individual human being is the 
mportant and_= significant unit of 
ife 
A iman being has to have confi- 
len n his job to enjoy it. I would 
suggest a few elements which 


il'e dispensable to such confidence. 
certainly a 


sense of security. 
ot solely dependent on 


wages, 


or other benefits. It is de 
e) t largely on the soundness of 
the tionship between the individual 
en » and the supervisory personnel 
Bi company. Confidence in a_ job 
ils eans satisfaction and pride in 
the . This eannot be bought with 
pie house organs, 25-year pins, 
e awards or having your pic- 
en with the president. No one 
wear a 25-year pin with pride 
u e theretofore had pride in his 
si . 
submitted that such satisfac- 
pride necessarily involves an 
ding by each employe of 
\¢ tance and significance of his 
Ss no job in any company 
not important. If there is 
suc it should be abolished. The 
oils the bearings on a ship 
nas as important a job as the 
ma navigates on the _ bridge. 
W) S more difficult to train a 
ies ivigate than to oil bearings, 
Dot are important and the ship 
Cal to equivalent trouble if either 
the r” the navigator falls down 
on 


) 
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Our employes, therefore, are entitled 
to a sense of security, a sense of satis- 
faction and pride, and a knowledge of 
the significance of their jobs. This is 
indispensable to the spirt of team-work. 
In the final analysis, each individual 
employe should have the conviction that 
the employer has a sincere interest in 
him as a human being. 

You 


same 


know these employes have the 


aspirations, ambitions, disap- 


pointments, frustrations and 
that 


lives. 


tempta- 
tions all of us face each day of 


our Our employes have thrown 


in their lot with us. 


not become a 


An employe does 
walking tool and 
to be a human being when he comes to 
work. 


cease 


He is the same man 24 hours a 
day, whether on or off the job. 

For the purpose of 
relationships, the 
company is the 


proper human 
management of a 
supervisor for whom 


the individual employe works—he is 


the boss—he is the company—he is the 


management. Tc the extent that su- 
pervisors can appreciate the fact that 
sound with 


ploye is an important operating func- 


human relations each em- 





Save 5 to 15 Man-Hours per Cut-in 
with the NEW NT30 NEALE TERMINAL! 














M@ Yes. 


man-hours on cut-ins! 


sible for 


ing necessary. 
seams to float. 


No joints to wipe 


insect proof 


gas-pressure tested. 


write direct to: 





now you can cut down costly 
Now you can save 
money on terminal replacement costs! The 
new NEALE NT30 TERMINAL makes it pos- 
one man—WORKING ON THE 
POLE ONLY 1I5 to 45 MINUTES—to make 


a complete cut-in! No wire cutting or splic- 


™ Move the NEALE NT30 to another loca- 
tion whenever desired. Forget about retailing 
or junking used terminals, because with the 
NEALE, you can use it over and over again. 


@ Heavy pressure vulcanizes the long, heavy 

rubber sealing plug in the NEALE NT30 to | 
the cable sheather and terminal shell. 
minal is then gas-pressure tight, moisture and 
. . resistant to face plate 
leakage. Entire unit can be safely wired or 


™ For complete information on the new 
NEALE Terminal, contact your jobber, or 


- no 
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DAVE 


WITH 


c.P. 0. 


(Constant Potential Operation) 


RECTICHARGER* 


(Battery Charger) 





PAT OFF 


@ Maintains constant voltage 
output over the complete load 
range. 


@ Follows the load automati- 
cally — compensates for wide 
input changes. 

e Prolongs battery life — no 
over or under charging — bat- 
teries require inspection only 
once or twice a year 

e Completely dependable — no 
moving parts 
Write for complete information 


Address Magnetic Components Division 
Dept. 6460T 


RAYTHEON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
WALTHAM 54, MASS. 


Sales Offices: 
WALTHAM 
NEW YORK 
NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND 


es iier Vee) 
SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 
WILMINGTON 
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tion, to that extent employer and em- 
ploye relations will be improved and 
our ability to serve the public strength- 
ened. 

The problem of human relations is 
an endless daily task. This is the prob 
lem of the everyday dealings between 
the employer and the employes. It will 
never be finished for you or for me or 
for anyone, because what we are deal- 
ing with is the development of the 
most complex and most valuable thing 
on earth, mutual respect and unde 
standing between human beings. We 
can make progress, the hearts of men 
can and will be more mature if we 
each day, in every relationship, do ow 
part in our relations with other huma:i 
beings, to the end, that we, in turn, 
may have confidence in ourselves, 
our jobs and self respect. ... 

I have been in the gas industry now 
for approximately three years. The ex 
perience to date has been fascinating. 
The industry does a great work in its 
field of public service and this feature 
brings satisfaction beyond all others. 
It is fortunate that this is so because 
the operation of public service com 
panies of all types—telephone, gas and 
electricity—by private enterprise must 
stand firm, not only for the _ benefit 
of the large number of stockholders 
whom the 


and security holders to 


utility managements are responsible 
but because if free enterprise succeeds 
in operating efficiently and acceptably 
the public utilities of our nation, the 
vast unregulated industry which has 
made America great, is safe from the 
successful encroachment of collectivism. 


In conclusion, I would like to quote 


what has been correctly advertised as 


the greatest, shortest book which has 


ever been written. It reads i its 


e! tirety as follows: 


“Democracy makes a fairly equitable 
distribution of the 
that it Communism 
unequal distribution of the 
and misery it creates.” 


goods and wealth 
creates. 


poverty 


We in the public service businesses, 


at this time of national crisis when we 


face problems which sometimes appeat 


insoluble have the right to feel like 


Nehemiah the 


while repairing the walls of Jerusalem, 


was subjected to the efforts of his 


enemies who sought to beguile and se 


duce him from his task, and to whom 
he sent the reply which has rung in the 
ears of men down through the ages, 


“T am doing a great work and I have 


not time to come down.” 





Free Enterprise 
And Defense 
(Continued from page 44) 





makes 


prophet of old, W he . 


Freedom can be ost with a s 
of the shoulders 1 careless O 
haven’t got time 


Washington, or the bo 


tics let 
the city hall, or down at the ca 
handle those things, that’s hat the 
there for.” 
That in these « icial times 1S 
nal apathy 
The othe iy | i ( S 
por ot Su é ! 
oting habits I i S ( S 
Ame ICans ri S 
10 per cent ] 1utoOmMODIL ‘ 
failed t ote 
pel cel i epe ( 
la led to ote 
per ce r 
oO ole 
26.7 per ce 
PIStS Taliec r 
20 per cent 
in yt vote 
Wha =} 
Americal S i i) 
people ell ple r ¢ 
cle ntlal elec oO} } ¢ ce 
nat { pe ‘ 
effort ( te 
That’s the pat 
rf iZ\ ! ( 
citizensni} S east t! 
( rie eon 
proudly Tree, ave Vitni the a 
aecades siid nt nopeless Slavel 
Four hundred and fifty-eight 
ag Christopne ( ! S Sé 
ne vesterl ( spine 
The Adn i (Jee 
ne\ na é ) ) 
neve! new ¢ at 
1d rif ru 
or did ai f ses ( 
day toresee hat ‘ na ~ 
A) ¢ ( uu Ame Ca ies r 
ne nave r Id’s } 
ne Sa lic la l | l 
ne arsenal ol ima ree 
Ati vhere re ) é ) } 
more of the naterial good 
life thar al tne peop 
world’s history nave ( e)} 
even dreamed 
Religious, political and eco 
erty the principles the tou 
stones on which our republic 
built to its present neights 
here when Columbus first sight he 


shores nor did he bring the 


No! They were brought hers 
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on the minds and in the hearts and 
souls of brave men and women—men 
and women who valued individual lib- 
erty above all the wealth of the Indies 
that Columbus was seeking when he 
first dropped anchor at San Salvado1 

men and women whose indomitable 
courage vitalized that liberty and 

se blood, sweat and tears preserved 

for us. This is a heritage which, 
before God, we, as trustees are obli 
ed to the Founding Fathers to pass 


to our children and their children’s 


el iren as strong, virile and vigorous 
i t came to us 
Ve are today at one of the great 
oads of ou nistory. The past 
! f nr it] i. 
1¢ iture press reiel essiy 
st the present. Let us here, to 
' 
and now, re-qdiscovel America! 
: } 
| is reconsecrate uurselves to the 
+ +} ] 
amental principles of this republic. 
é eve ne Is rece 
irselves S principles I 
1 tell d rete en i! ye 
( Ste 1 \ 
] 
r nose 1) ncipies I l Pal 
<j ne r é eC le ? Oca 
} ( i ? ? rye Suace ul 
} ad nelg nN é st 
é \ é ( Americans 
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Program 





ce ( ett ana 
rf P 

eyona nere r'€ prac 
? why Ve wal o continue 
vit eX til companies ly 
( é oI [ ar vlad o be ner 
tnat it gives me the oppol 
oheit the support and co 
existing companies There 
ind of existing telephone 
nost rura areas in this 
| most cases the most eco 
nd the most satisfactory pro 
suld be to use these existing 
nucieus for ¢ xpanding 
ng telephone service in the 
nee systen can operate 
ntly and more economically 
two or more systems In the 
irea. Then, when you have 
inies, there is always the 
1 working out agreements 
ibscribers of each can talk 
ther. Almost invariably the 
: ompany is now serving the 
ring the best return and if 
can be combined with the 


lesS economical area, there 
‘er opportunity for low-cost 
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service. This combination, or merg the past year, will dispel any fears 
ing, of the unserved with the served that you may have that we have any 
may well spell the difference as to intention of driving existing telephone 
whether a feasible loan can be made. companies out of business. I believe 

You may be interested in knowing, that if you will examine the REA 
if you do not already know, that when — record in the field of rural electrifica 
we receive letters from rural people tion, you will find that we have not 
and we have received thousands of put anybody out of business but that, 


them—inquiring as to how they should on the other hand, our operation has 


go about getting telephone service, been of distinct benefit to the power 
we first suggest that they confer with industry of the country. I will give 
the officials of the existing telephone you one figure. During the last 10 
company in the area, if they have not years our borrowers have increased 
already done so. their annual purchases of electricity 

[ hope what I have said here today, from the commercial power companies 


as well as what we have done during of this country from 2% million dol 


Cw wr / 


“BLACK BEAUTY” 


Creosoted Products 
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4 AND CALL OUR 


SALESMAN 


thro 


jucts will 
nave been tre 
servative tft 


time 
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Products 


TEXAS CREOSOTING COMPANY 
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DC POWER SUPPLY 


for Lamp Signal and 
Automatic Switchboards 


CONSTANT VOLTAGE 
BATTERY ELIMINATORS 








M anuFaAcrureD to the exact- 
ing standards of the telephone in- 
dustry, the Type RA ELECTROX 
Constant Voltage Battery Eliminator 
will deliver direct current of suitable 
smoothness for operating lamp signal 
and automatic switchboards without 
the use of batteries. 


The Type RA ELECTROX delivers 
a practically constant output voltage 
irrespective of current drain up to 
the maximum output of the rectifier. 
Constant voltage output is obtained 
automatically — requires no manual 
adjustments. 


Housed in a ventilated steel wall 
mount cabinet, the Type RA ELEC- 
TROX eliminator requires no atten- 
tion or maintenance. Simply plug it 
into your AC power supply and for- 
get it. Available in numerous capaci- 
ties to supply required DC voltage, 
with or without power-off relay. 


For complete information on the 
Type RA and other ELECTROX 
eliminators for the telephone indus- 
try, write for Bulletin 1462, or see 
your Jobber. 


RECTIFIER DIVISION 


Q The 





MANUFACTURING CORP. 
2057 Reading Road, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


lars to 50 million dollars. You surely 
do not put people out of business by 
increasing your purchases from them 
20-fold in a decade. 

The folks in the rural areas need 
satisfactory telephone service perhaps 
more than anyone else and I am sure 
they are not going to be satisfied un- 
less they have it if it is possible to get 
it, as it will be under this program. 

Striking evidence of the value of 
telephones to rural people is brought 
out in the experience of the Fred- 
ericksburg & Wilderness Telephone Co. 
since it changed over to new dial serv- 
ice last month. No doubt many of you 
have had similar experience. 

Subscribers who had been averaging 
between 200 and 300 calls a day 
jumped the traffic to 3,000 calls a day. 
Two weeks after the the 
subscribers were. still 2,000 


The subscribers are using 


cutover, 
making 

calls a day. 
their telephones a lot more when they 
can use modern 
better 


equipment and 


round-the-clock 


can 
have service. 
No doubt some of the increased use 
at Fredericksburg was due to the nov- 
elty of having modern equipment, but 
just before I left Washington we got 
word that the traffic on this system 
appeared to be levelling off at around 


1,700 calls a day. In other words, the 


company had an average of less than 
two calls a day per telephone on the 
old magneto equipment. Now, with 


dial equipment, it averages almost 10 
calls a day per telephone. In addition, 
the long distance business seems to be 
substantially the 
equipment The thing 
that most impressed me, however, was 


since 
installed. 


higher new 


Was 


the fact that many people in the area 
who originally said they were not at 
all interested 
oring to have a telephone installed. 

A rural 


necessity 


in service are now clam- 
telephone is a matter of 
not just a luxury or 
a convenience. It 


even 
is a necessity from 
the standpoint of being able to take 
care of emergencies in 
It is a 
of helping the farmer conduct his op- 


peace or war. 


necessity from the standpoint 
erations in keeping with modern meth- 
ods. This is becoming more true every 
day. We are making more use of oul 
telephone on my farm today than we 
have at any during the half 
century the system has been in exist- 


time 
ence. We simply could not do without 
it, but our great need is for improved 
service. It is that 


cheap, 


my opinion when 


farmers realize how reliable, 
and satisfactory telephone service can 
be in rural areas, they will insist on 
having that kind of service. 

I have never quite understood why 
the telephone industry has not put on 
a campaign to demonstrate how cheap 


the average telephone call really is. 


Taking our Fredericksburg experic ice 
as an example, the subscribers th aye 


are paying just about 1 cent »5e 
conversation on the average. If, in 
the case of rural people, many 1» \les 
of travel as well as hours of time ea; 
be saved, a further demonstration a) 


be made of the comparatively low ost 
of telephone service. 

like to appea 
your support and cooperation for an- 


I also should 


other reason. I am of the positive cor 
viction that anything that we can do 
to help rural people get more satisfa 
tory service is a distinct benefit to th 
entire telephone 
to the rural 


industry as wi 
people themselve \ 
telephone conversation requires at least 
two parties. It is 
the 
such as 


towns, to 


just as imp 


for people on 
the business 
talk to the 
is for the farmers to talk to 
Recently I told an official of th: 


System 


existing sy 
men it 
farmers 
as it 


that we now have ar 


tunity, if all of us work 


togvret 


see that every person in this ¢ 


is within reach of a_ telephon 


bring this condition about wou 
my opinion, be of great benefit 
industry as well as to the pe 


need of telephone service. 
In closing, I want to make 
that | 


tions of government to help peo} 


regard it as one of the 


tain protection and opportunity 


they cannot provide for the 


but which is necessary to the 
of the people affected, as we 
the nation. I regard this te 


program as being in keeping 








function. Again I solicit you 
and your cooperation in this en 
Toll Line 
Dialin 
g 
(Continued from page 48) 
— 

IPM, circuit available or dia 
60 IPM irregular, NC release 
trunks busy; and the 60 IP! 
tone, indicating that the calle 
ber was busy. Proper dialing t 
will improve the operators’ s} 
avoid redialing of codes and 1 ¢ 
There are many other importa! 
ot the training program, whic! 
apparent to any office that ent 
toll dialing. 

We keep impressing on 0 
ators that they have certal 
responsibilities in seeing to 
the maximum benefits are reall 
the toll dialing equipment. Th tact 
are that it is costly, but f 
efficient. We keep reminding 01 pera 


TELE! 











tors to have all of the dialing informa- 
tion at hand before taking up a circuit. 
Chis promotes dialing accuracy and 
yrevents unnecessary holding of equip- 
and circuits. We remind 
») avoid reaching Inward 
except when it is necessary. 


ment them 
Operators 
This will 
sure maximum speed of connection. 
\ point of importance to 
earn the correct spelling and become 


great is 


familiar with the central office names 

multi-office cities. This will avoid 
nnecessary questioning of the  sub- 
scriber and will insure accurate diai- 


ing of office codes. Again I say, these 
are a few supplementary reminders. 
Northern Ohio Co. 


vides telephone service to more than 


Telephone pro- 


68,000 subseribers served through 64 
different exchanges. My office at Me- 

na, Ohio, is one of my company’s 
nine toll center exchanges. Our gen- 


eral manager, Col. Wm. C. Henry, has 


told me that the necessary ce}? tral 
fice equipment to provide for toll link 
ng, costs between $1,200 and $1,500 


that when nationwide 


is perfected, 


per toll line, but 


and in general 


te lialing 


at most offices, there should 


operators’ work units 


7 , 99) + ») 


to 25 per cent. This saving 
come partly through the elimina- 
f operators’ time in terminating 
d toll calls, and partly by reduce 


~ 
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ing the time required to complete origi- 
nated long distance calls. The ultimate 
objective is to complete 96 to 98 per 
cent of all toll calls with the 
scriber remaining on the line. I 
heard Henry say that up 
this time he has not been able to prove 
the 
through the 


sub- 
have 
Colonel to 


in cost of toll dialing equipment 
actual saving of operators’ 
Nevertheless, I that five 
toll have toll dial- 
ing, and the necessary toll dial training 


of 


wages. know 


of our centers now 


equipment is in installation 
at two of our other toll centers and 
for our remaining two toll 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


us that the Northern Ohio 


process 
is 
on order 
centers. 


has advised 


Telephone Co. is farther advanced in 
its program for complete toll line 
dialing than any other Independent 
telephone company with multiple ex 
changes, in the state of Ohio. Maybe 
the cost of toll line dialing equipment 
cannot be proved in at the present 
time, but the management of my com- 
pany firmly believes that it is the 
next big improvement in toll service, 


and is providing this service for all of 


our offices rapidly possible. | 


Medina 


as 


office 


as 


know that out can han 


dle more toll calls, with less effort and 
mental strain, by toll dialing than we 
ever could with the previous toll prac 
, 
tice over ringaown circuits. 
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In my opening remarks, I expressed 
my feeling toward toll line 
We think it is wonderful. I 
that during the present scare buying 


dialing. 
am sure 
period and the unusual increase in toll 
volume we have been able to give our 
Medina 


cient service because 


more effi- 
toll 


subscribers at much 


we have had 


line dialing. 





History of 
Operator's Corner 


(Continued from page 50) 





the tele- 
answered, a 


ing happier Christmas Eves 
When I 


stiange voice said: 


phone rang. 


“T am your unseen 


friend in Hudson, Mich. I called to 
hear your voice and to wish you a 
Merry Christmas.” 

This kindly gesture on the part of 
some one I had never seen did a great 
deal to bolster my morale on that sad 
Christmas Eve. 

It never ceases to amaze me that 


telephone people read my contributions 
to TELEPHONY find 
It is my sincere desire 
but, 


and them interest- 


ing and helpful. 


t make them so knowing 


my 
limitations, Iam never completely satis- 
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How to Build 
Better Rural 
Lines at Lower 
Cost per Mile 


wanuar OF 


Crapo 


wich TENSILE omrmens 
TELEPHONE 


LINE Wiket 


LONG SPAN LINES 


pany 
re 
woe 





of “This Pree Book / 


You can save material and 
man-hours, and build better rural 
lines, when you use @rapo High- 
Tensile Telephone Line Wire. 


Long - span, lower - cost rural 
construction is described in the 
illustrated Manual shown above. 
Designed to assist telephone men 
in furthering their plans to ex- 
tend and improve rural service, 
this book includes stringing sag 
and tension data, helpful infor- 
mation on construction practices, 
metalicizing, transposition, pole 
guying, and related subjects. 


This FREE book is yours for the 


asking. Write for Manual No. 203 
today! 


Distributed by 
Leading Jobbers 


INDIANA STEEL 
& 
WIRE COMPANY 


Muncie, Indiana 









fied with my efforts. May I say, in all 
sincerity, the many fine comments I 
have received make me feel very hum- 
ble. Perhaps the most embarrassing 
moment of my lifetime occurred sev- 
eral years ago after conducting a 
traffic conference in a nearby state, two 
young traffic persons approached me 
and asked for my autograph. To say | 
was flabbergasted would hardly de- 
scribe my emotion. 

While the idea for “The Operator’s 
Corner” originated with a thought that 
came to my mind, it belongs to all 
telephone people everywhere, particu 
larly to the traffic people who have con 
tributed the questions that make the 
column possible. 

It is a 
tc the operators who serve at switch 
boards of the 


privilege to be of service 


1ation. Operators are 
important people. As they work at the 
switchboard from day to day, they 
manufacture and sell the telephone 
company’s product that brings the nec 
essary money into the till to operate 
the telephone business, to serve the 
customers, to expand the plant, to pay 
employes wages, and all other operat 
ing costs. 

It may be of interest to you to know 
that to date I have written 684 articles 
for “The Operator’s Corner” and 3,420 
questions and answers have been pub 
lished. How long shall I continue to 
write? Your guess is as good as mine. 
On several occasions when pressure of 
work made it difficult to find time to 
write, particularly during World Wat 
II, when I was traveling most of the 
time, I would come to the conclusion 
that I would discontinue writing and, 
in each instance, I would receive 
letter such as I have previously read, 
causing me to reverse my decision. 

In 1947, when I left the service of 
the Illinois Telephone Association, 
where I had been employed as traffic 
supervisor for 18 years, to accept my 
present position with the Independent 
Telephone Pioneer Association, I again 
found it difficult to write due to pres- 
sure of other duties. I wrote to R. C. 
Reno, editor of TELEPHONY, explaining 
the situation, stating I had decided to 
“The 


Corner.” Do you know what happened? 


discontinue writing Operator’s 


Bright and early Monday morning I 
received a telephone call from my good 
friend Pete Reno, as he is known by 
his many friends in the telephone in 
dustry, telling me what disposition he 
had made of my letter and telling me 
to keep on writing. The same thing 
happened when I tried to resign from 
have been 
singing since Il was knee high to a 
duck. So, I am convinced my Mother’s 


my church choir where I 


statement is true—‘You were born on 
Saturday and you will always have to 


work.” And what a blessing it is to be 


able to work. 
ence, the 


It has been my experi 
unhappiest people in ie 
world are people who have nothing: t 


do. To be able to work is a privile » 


In closing, I wish to pay tribute to 


TELEPHONY and its staff for their |] 
ful cooperation during the years it 
been my privilege to be associated 
them, especially to my good friend 
counselor, Pete Reno. I am prou 
have my name appear on the mast 
of TELEPHONY. 








— 
E j tal 
Aptitude Test 
(Continued Tron page >I) 
that he claims. Oral trade que 
were used pretty widely by the A 
Forces during the last war—and 
recently oral trade questions have 
back to war. The military esta 
ment has made arrangements 
Washington headquarters to ust 
widely again. 

This in brief, summarizes ou 
which have beer developed by 
which are now in ise. Since tl ‘ 
tent of the availability of testing 
ices in local employment service 
and arrangements for obtaining suc! 
services necessarily vary from con 
nity to community, I would sugges 


that those of you who wish to 
this area further contact the ma 
of the employment service office | you 
locality. You may also wish to contact 
the director of the employment se 
rity agency in your State. 

We have been discussing the area 
test application. Now to move 


area of test development. 


Many employers have asked us 
select trainees to jobs for which apt 
tude test batteries are not available 
In view of this demand, the Unite 
States Employment Service has mad 
it possible, through special grants, ft 
about a dozen state employment secu 
rity agencies to develop test patter! 
to meet the needs of local en yers 
Several agencies, in addition to thest 


12, have also been able to 
this special service to employs I 


example, the Illinois agency, ug 


not a special grant state, is now in Ul 
process of developing an aptit tes 
battery for Armour & Co. in Cl g0. 
At any rate, we in Flori na 
been fortunate to be one of th “¢e! 
sen” states because we wer le 


meet the technical standards p! 
by our Washington 


+ nas 


ri bet 
headquart«!'s. 
is under this arrangement tha 


TELEP'4ONY 





yoyo 





been possible for us to have the pleas- 
ure of working with the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. The aptitude test bat- 
tery which we are developing for this 
company appears to be very promising, 
little why 
Florida 


and there is reason our 


cannot be extended 
that 
the 
developed. I 
the 
Florida in 


efforts in 


to other states so a battery to 


be used nationally for selection of 


erators can be would 


to outline for you procedures 


at we used in orde} to 


give you some notion of what is in 


developing an aptitude test 


ved in 


First, we had a job analyst observe 
ob of 


and St. 


telephone operator in the 


lampa Petersburg exchanges, 


obtain complete informa 


mrdey to 


concerning the workers employed 


s job. 


, 
Second, we administered our genera 


ide test battery to samples of em 


ed operators. Our general aptitude 


test battery is remarkably suited fon 


type of standardization because it 


les measure of 10 aptitudes in 


v two and one-half hours of test 


The aptitudes measured by the 


Intelligence, verbal, nume} 


cal, spatial, form perception, clerical 
on, eye-hand coordination, mo- 
peed, finger dexterity and manual 
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dexterity. We arranged the administra- 
tion of GATB to groups of operators 
at Tampa and St. the 
the Tele- 


Petersburg at 
convenience of Peninsular 
phone Co. 

the 


service 


Next, we obtained ratings from 


the 


in both exchanges which 


chief operator and senior 


assistant indi- 
the 


workers 


relative proficiency of each 
tested. These 


serve as 


cated 
of the 
the 


the bases for 


ratings 


are criteria which one of 


evaluating the efficiency 
of the test used. 
As 1 


in the process of analyzing all of the 


indicated earlier, we are now 


data that we have obtained. This 


analysis involves: 


1. The 


required 


determination of the apt 


tudes from a review of the 


iob analysis information. 

2. A statistical analysis of the level 
of performance of the employed opera 
compared with the general 
working population on each of the apti 
by the GATB. 

A statistical analysis of the rela 
tionship of test with the cri 
terion. In other words we wish to 
determine whether high test 


tors as 
tudes measured 


scores 


scorers are 


also the better operators and the low 
test scorers are the poore) operators. 

This three-way analysis thus fa 
with the operator studies in Tampa 


Petersburg indicates that nu 


and St. 


merical] 


aptitude, speed of perception, 


eye-hand coordination and manual dex- 
terity are important aptitudes for suc- 
cess in this job. As you will recall the 
use of these aptitudes with their suit 
able cutting eliminates over 75 


scores 


per cent of the workers deemed to be 
marginal in efficiency. 
The test battery which I described 


Peninsulat 
that job 


that we developed for the 


Telephone Co. has validity fo 


in that company. But it cannot be 


made available for use nationally until 
conducted in 
I’m 


would be in 


a check study has been 


anothe sure 


that 


telephone company. 


some of you here 


terested in having such a study con 


ducted in company. If the results 
of the first 
all of 


this 


youl 


study were verified, then 


could get the benefits of 


you 


test battery in the selection of 


new toll overators. There must be 


other occupations too, such as telephone 


linemen, Various clerical occupations, 


and installation and repair servicemen 


for which test batteries could be de 


veloped and whicl would improve the 
select ion process. 
I’d like to urge you to consult with 


the state offices of the state employ 
ment security agencies in your own 
states in order to explore the possi 
bilities of conducting such cooperative 


research. I hope that some of you 





IS TOO TOUGH for 


MAC GILLIS ano 
GIBBS company 


+ DOUBLE LOAD OF 100 FT. WESTERN RED 
CEDAR POLES ARRIVING AT 
MINNEAPOLIS YARDS 


SAME LOAD GOING TO CUSTOMER 
AFTER FULL LENGTH TREATING WITH 
PENTACHLOROPHENOL 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


Butt or Full Length Creosote 


TO HANDLE 


WESTERN RED AND 
POLES 


Treated 
Secure Our Prices 





THE MAC GILLIS AND GIBBS COMPANY 


1615 E. ROYALL PLACE 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


Also from Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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FARGO 


bridging 
connectors 


Fargo “vise-type,” “one-piece” con- 
nectors are an ideal, easy to use unit 
for bridging connections. It has “V” 
grooves for flexibility of wire sizes, 
high compression ratio and good elec- 
trical and mechanical stability. 
Available in sizes from No. 8 to 1,000 
MCM. 






Fargo’s B-3 takes any size lashing wire 
and any size messenger up to 16M 
stranding (¥2”). The “one-piece” con- 
struction makes it easy to install. The 
“vise-type” feature makes the clamp 
vibration proof while holding the lash. 
ing wire to its full breaking strength. 
The B-3 is readily salvageable. 














Manufactured by 
FARGO MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 



















The NEW STEWART TEST SET is handy, con- 
venient to work with, and absolutely practical. 
To get direction of trouble you use headphones, 
which transmit a ringing when detector coil is 
on the wire carrying current to trouble. When 
the direction is certain, you switch to the lamp 
for exact distance, as the lamp burns brighter, 
the closer you are to the trouble. Detector coil 
can easily be slipped into place even over 
insulated wire. 
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line trouble? 


there if is... 


and you know it’s there! 


* With the NEW STEWART TEST SET. 
vick, exact information on where 
the trouble is—which way—and 
how far from the instrument. Accu- 
rate facts obtained without cutting 
wires or opening lines, 


THE NEW 
STEWART TEST SET 


HUNDREDS 
IN USE 


Set comes complete with all cords and clips, full 
length shoulder strap, leather top cover, and 
battery, ready for instant use. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
DETAILED BULLETIN 


W. C. DILLON & CO., INC. 


5410-X W. Harrison St. Chicago 44, Illinois 





Saanneeiseeniit. aiilimemnnaniale 


may already be interested in discuss 
the possibilities of such a study in ye 
company. 


= 79 








= 
The Plant Man's 
(Continued from page 52) 
have come to the rescue, however, and 
various new and modified grips are 


now available that appear to prove 
satisfactory. 
oe e@ 
The new nylon insulated switchboard 
cords are said to be an improvement 


over the cotton insulated type, bot! 
from a service and life standpoint. It 
appears now, however, that becaus« 

national defense requirements, the us: 
of nylon for this most desirable pu 
pose may be considerably restricted fo 


some time to come. 


ees 
The lead-calcium telephone storage 
battery in plastic jars, a new develop- 
ment of the Bell Laboratories on dis 
Plant 
attention. This nev 


play in the Committee roon 


attracted much 
battery promises long trouble-free 
for telephone use, when maintain¢ 
the floating method. 


It is a pleasure, also, to note 
Independent telephone men are fina 
becoming interested in providing mor 
public telephones in booths. We ha‘ 
long felt that this was a source 01 
good revenue, often neglected, 
Independent field. It is gratify) 
observe that the use of the « 100 
type booth is definitely on the increase. 


We also like the sign “Hear Here, 
displayed above the door on some types 
of telephone booths. 

° e @ 

An improved model of a tel yn 
answering device was on displa 
demonstrated to all interested } es 
This device answers incoming ca al 


This featu pel 
mits the user to leave word w 


delivers a message. 


leaves the office as to where he ma} 
be reached in the event anyo! “al 
during his absence. The machi als 
records any message the calling part 


wishes to leave. Later, all n ages 


are repeated to the user whe! re- 
turns to his office. This dev has 
been many years in developmé but 
the present model appears to en 
tirely satisfactory and there is ever) 


TELEPHONY 
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IMMEDIATE SAVINGS 


LONG-RANGE ECONOMY 











FOR 


plus 


Because you're cost-conscious, you'll appreciate this 

timely tip on drop wire. No. 18 Copperweld* Drop Wire actually 
costs you less than No. 17 drop wire of other types—and yet it 
has the same breaking strength—340 pounds. This means sub- 
stantial initial savings for you. 


And—because each Copperweld wire combines the rugged 
strength of alloy steel with the permanence and conductance 
of copper, you’re sure of greater mechanical safety, longer life, 
excellent voice transmission characteristics and reduced 
maintenance expense. So—for real economy, from first cost to 
last, use No. 18 Copperweld Drop Wire. It’s available with all 
types of insulation in twisted pair and parallel constructions. 

Trade Mark 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY, Glassport, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Model UH47 (6 Volt) 
$99.50 Net 



















Safe, Sure, 
Automatic Heat, 
Independent of 
Vehicle Engine 





PAYS FOR ITSELF—BY SAVING 
FUEL AND ENGINE WEAR 




























@ Here’s heat as you want it 
— dependable, economical, 
thermostatically controlled 
— from a compact, efficient, 
easily installed gasoline 
heater specially designed to 
meet the needs of the truck- 
ing industry. 
The Hunter Heater burns any 
type gasoline, averages less 





than one pint of fuel per 





hour. It provides constant 
circulation of warm air at any 
temperature desired, is fool 
proof and trouble free in 
operation. 
Write for complete information, 
prices on all models. 


(Some distributor, dealer terri- 
tories still open.) 


TRANSPORT HEATING & REFRIGERATION 
+ CAB HEATERS + TRAILER HEATERS 
+ CARGO HEATERS + CARGO COOLERS 


Hunter 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
1550 E. 17th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 






















reason to believe that it will soon come 
into general use. 


Labor saving machinery and _ tools 
are being constantly improved and their 
use is steadily increasing in the Inde- 
pendent field. There is an intense in- 
terest in well-equipped construction 
trucks. The front mounted pole derrick 
is rapidly gaining in popularity. Power- 
driven pole hole diggers are presently 
a “must” with many operating com- 
panies. Several rotary type masonry 
drills were on display and undoubtedly 
they will do a great job, reduce noise 
and labor. Bottled gas torches and 
furnaces are now available and being 
used in considerable numbers. Special 
fittings now available permit messenger 
strand to be spliced on guys assembled 
and hung without the use of clamps 
or wrenches. This method proves both 
a time and labor saver. 


The telephone industry is a rapidly 
expanding business that creates new 
and complex problems daily. There 
was every evidence at the 53rd annual 
USITA meeting that the engineers and 
manufacturers are meeting these prob- 
lems in a most successful manner. 





Capitalization 
Of Overheads 


(Continued from page 58) 





a study are the evidence supporting 
that portion of the construction costs 
and should be sufficiently complete to 
serve that purpose. Inasmuch as the 
amounts capitalized will remain in the 
plant account for the life of the physi- 
cal property to which they are appli- 
cable, the evidence of cost should be 
retained in the company’s records 30 
that if at any future date these cests 
are challenged, they can be adequately 
supported. 

If you charge to expense a portion of 
the costs of constructing your property, 
you are playing into the hands of the 
socialist idealists for then they contend 
that the customers have paid for a por- 
tion of the property and that having 
paid for it once they cannot be charged 
for its use. This is the position taken 
by the Federal Power Commission 
against Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Company in the Hugoton case. This 
was a natural gas case but the regu- 
latory principle involved applies with 
equal force to your industry. 

In the Hugoton case the costs of 
carrying leaseholds prior to the time 
they became producing properties had 


been charged to expense and these 
penses had been allowed for rate 


poses. The Commission then conten 


that the customers had paid par 
the development costs of the gas 
serves and to that extent had an eq 
in such reserves. 

You are the employes of the com 
stockholders and should be workin 


their interests. If you choose not 


capitalize overheads or if you do 
capitalize all of those costs applic 
to construction, you are in effect 
ing to your stockholders: “Here 
some earnings that belong to you 
I’d have to do a little work to get 


for you. I think you would be bet 


off in the long run if you didn’t 
them. Let’s just forget it.” 

I doubt very much if any of 
would report to your stockholde) 
just those words but that is the r 
reflected by your accounting reco 
you do not capitalize all of the 
applicable to construction. 


pur- 


1 f 


nor 


r 1 


eS) 


‘OSTS 





Humanizing 
Annual Reports 


(Continued from page Hh) 





1 


keeping with its size and the extent 


of its proposed readership, but 
the greatest emphasis placed 

what is between the covers. Have 
report tell a factual story, the 

story, in a simple, human manné 
lustrated, if desired. A small cor 
may have a report that is equa 
good as a large company, elin 

the matter of elaborateness. 


In General 

In these troubled times of 
is the duty of corporate manag 
to use, among other methods, 
nual report to tell the story of 
talism. If our present form « 
enterprise that we have enjoye 
the establishment of our democ 
to continue, management must 
this mantle of its responsibility 
porting to the American investi! 
lic. Most states have enacted s 
that make it mandatory for a ¢ 
tion to report at least once a 
all of its stockholders. Whil 
true the statutory requireme! 
garding the contents of the 
are simple with which to com} 
management that is on its toe 
much farther than required i! 
forts to win the confidence and 
ship of its various publics. 

Your stockholder public is 
tant to you for obvious reast 
your annual reports succeed 
‘ating your stockholders to t! 
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Crafteman 


LOW-COST SIDE BOXES 
SAVE 


$$ $ 





CONVERT YOUR ‘“PICK-UP”’ 
TO A SERVICE BODY 


Write, Wire or Phone Us for 
Prices and Specifications 


A Ip TIS SAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


I 
FAM Ii 3490 W. 140 St. Cleveland, ©. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


me HOLE” trun 


about concrete drilling? 


HERE ARE THE FACTS! 
TERMITES were the first rotary 


\ drills to(1)4ncorporate a worm, 
drilling \ scientifically designed to carry 
n con- Z off cuttings and dust; and (2) 
asonry, ae to be manufactured with no 

extended cutters (cutters and 
drillarethe same diameter). 

These TERMITE features 

weds give you these BIG ad- 
drill. vantages: faster, more 
accurate holes; more 

al ex- holes per drill; no 
ths al- costly fracturing or 
ilable spalling and quieter 


drilling. q Insist on 
TERMITES, they 
dothejob better! 


as t ea / A 


‘CRETE TERMITE DRILL COMPANY 
OOTHILL BOULEVARD PASADENA 8, CALIF. 
ales Office, Room 5130, Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. 
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only 
RMITES 


ills that “give you 
les per dollar than 
r drill .” 








The longer the span 





the lower the cost... 


that’s how you save 


“ih Amertel-(35 


HE extra tensile Amertel-135 Tele- 


phone Wire permits long span construction... 


strength of 


and saves you money. Because Amertel-135 has ten- 


sile strength 2'> times that of regular BB grade wire, 
you can cut your pole requirements in half. Fewer 
poles mean less hauling, less digging, less connecting 


You 


armor wires, guys and other 


. with appre ciable reduction In man-hours. 
save on insulators, ties, 
acCessory materials too. 
Wire will 


and wind loads. 


High-strength Amertel 


withstand the 


strain of ic¢ [his means savings In 


maintenance costs, and uninterrupted service tor 


your customers. Amertel has much _ better 


voice 


transmission characteristics than the old steel tele- 


phone wire, and it has low electrical resistance, too. 
Write for 

panion wire 
and “Steel.” 


complete technical data on 


Imertel-135 and its com- 
Imertel-85 


“E.B.8.,” “B.B.” 


, and our regular grades 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Look for this tag. 
It is your assurance 
of highest quality wire. 
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LINEN LACING TWINE 


Solve Your 
Lacing Twine 
Problems 
USE 
Armature 
Brand 
Manufactured 
to Meet 


Your Requirements 











EDERER, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


H. S. Clark & Son’ F. J. Fawcett Inc. Hayne-Surridge Co. H. H. Kemper Co. 
Chicago 6 Boston 11 St. Louis 3 Cincinnati 2 














A 


ove Improve your sub- 
G scribers’ service by installing Wheelock 
Code Call Systems in plants, stores and offices on 
a rental basis. Don't miss this source of big potential income. 
Let us explain the facts. Write for Bulletin B-44 which de- 
scribes how code call is made by a numerical code, sounding 
a signals; with full information about features 
” and advantages. 










Also: 
Sales SIGNALS 
Representatives RELAYS 
in Principal Cities FIRE ALARM 


CODE CALL 
SIGNAL 


ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
154 WEST 14" ST, NEW YORK 11, NY. 
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| members of these regulatory 


sons for certain of your capital 

quirements, you may expect the 
support for charter amendments tl] 
may require the affirmative vote 
two-thirds of your shares. You w 
thus avoid the embarrassing posit 
in which certain companies have fo 
themselves when they have had 

financing or new financing arrans 
for, only to have the execution of t] 
plans prevented by their failure to 

tain a sufficient vote from the sti 
holders. 

The importance of your commu 
public cannot be overemphasized. 1 
public is your bread and butte) 
if uninformed, cannot be expected 
remain silent when rate increases 
proposed. Your annual report 
help to give them a better understa 
ing of the important part your « 
pany plays in the life of th 
munity. 

Your employe public is able to 
long way to enable you to eithe 


| on the profit side of the ledg: 


suffer a loss. Good morale and es 
de corps may be accomplished by 
ing this one of your publics prop 
recognized in the annual report 


The investment banking circl 
stitute a public toward which jy 
eventually be required to seek 
assistance. Make yourselves ki 
these people and to the investme 


visers by sending them copies of 


| annual reports so should the time 


come when you are required 

proach them, they will be at 
familiar with your name. Those of 
to which this public is parti 


le 


important will benefit by going a ste} 


farther by making the _ person: 
quaintance of these people. 

The FCC and your state co 
sions, as publics, wield what is 


monly known as the “Big Sticl 


| undoubtedly cultivate the ind 


} 


DOC 


closely as you feel it in good t: 


do so. If you do not now ma 
copies of your annual report, |! 
suggest doing so in the future 

Be mindful of all of you 
publics when you prepare you 
report. 


Publications 

Not long ago, Weston Smit 
the “Stockholder Relations 
Book” published by the Ff 
World. This book, which I unde 
was sold for $1.00, has been s 
in demand that the printing ha 
almost exhausted. I do _ not 
whether it will be reprinted. H 
the Stockholder Relations Guid 
contains a great deal of irfor 
that could help you in organizin 
signing, distributing and huma! 


TELEPH‘¢ 


Y 





ie 





your annual report. You might write 
for a copy at 86 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. You may also find it 
worthwhile to obtain copies of reports 
of other companies for the ideas they 
may suggest to you. The fact that 
they may not be engaged in the tele- 
phone business will not diminish their 
value. 


Vv 


ireland Named An Assistant 
To NPA Administrator 

Glen Ireland has been appointed an 
assistant to National Production Au- 
thority Administrator William H. Har- 
rison, it was announced recently. 

Mr. Ireland has been granted a leave 
of absence from his post as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Northern 
California and Nevada area. 

A native of Iowa, Mr. Ireland served 
in World War I as a first 
Field Artillery, following his 
graduation from the University of Iowa 
with an engineering degree in 1917. 

1923, he was in the 
plant and engineering departments of 
Bell Telephone Co., 
During the ensuing 


lieutenant 


in the 


From 1919 to 

the Northwestern 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
23 years, he was with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
New York City, serving in various en- 


associated 


gineering capacities. He was succes- 
sively transmission engineer, operating 


results engineer, and property costs en- 


Mr. Ireland was elected vice president 


of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on Jan. 1, 1947, in charge of reve- 
nue requirements and regulatory mat- 
ters, transferring in July, 1949, to his 


‘nt post. 
VV 


AFCA Chicaco Chapter Holds 
Opening Meeting of 1950-51 


Chicago Chapter of the Armed 


F Communications Association 
he ts opening meeting of the 1950-51 
Si ile at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
) pt. 27. More than 70 members 
a vuests attended a double-feature 
p itm in the Sheridan Room, after 
a rmal dinner at which reports of 
| itional conventions were given 
a gestions made for the 1951 con- 
\ to be held in Chicago. 

ng presentation of the _ pro- 
g as a talk by Perry M. Thomas, 
a of sales training at the Bell 
& ‘ll Co., on the “Research Ap- 
is of Photography.” The taik 
M strated with a series of slides 
of scopic flash photographs made 
1] ‘ction with several actual mili- 
: | civil research projects, includ- 


investigation of 


icing condi- 
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tions on aircraft propellers and 
wings, helicopter flight, and the flight 
of German “Buzz Bombs.” 

The second feature of the program 
was a panel discussion of 
Procurement Procedures.” Moderator 
of the discussion was Harry C. Mc- 
Cluskey, executive vice president of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
Guest participant was John E. Nylin 
of the Chicago office, Signal Corps Pro- 
curement Agency. Chapter members 
participating were Raymond K. Fried, 
expert on the legal aspects of procure- 
ment, and Carrington Stone, 


“Defense 


experi- 


Acorn wire has 


Aten 


meant quality 


enced in 
ships. 


industry-military relation- 

Mr. McCluskey had prepared a series 
of questions designed to bring out both 
the basic facts of procurement plan- 
ning procedure, and to develop 
specific answers to current problems. 
The questions were directed in turn to 


and 


the panel members, who answered them 
on the basis of individual knowledge, 
or placed the subject in discussion. 
Several interesting points arose in 
the panel discussion, and questions were 
accepted from the floor. On the ques- 
tion as to what Signal Corps contracts 





wiRE 


since 1914. 


Neoprene jacketed for drop, distributing and 
bridle wire. Acorn plastic insulation for inside, 
jumper and cross connecting wire. Specify Acorn. 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE CO., INC. 


36 FREEMAN STREET, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
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SERVING THE EASTERN 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES WITH DEPENDABLE 
COOK PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


TYPE UX CABLE TERMINAL 
(Underground-Unprotected) 


Designed for use in 
manholes and lo- 
cations where a 
water-proof and 
moisture-tight  ter- 
minal is required. 
Base bracket and 
cover made of non- 
corrosive red brass. 
This terminal is 
built to withstand 
leak tight water 
immersion, 

Face plate is made 
of a single piece 
of low absorption 
bakelite in which 
are set heavy square 
head Everdur studs. 
Cat. No. 512-3700. 


TYPE RO-9u UL APPROVED 
SUB-STATION PROTECTOR 








The Type RO-9u Sub-Station Protector Mounting 
equipped with the H-20 Protector unit 
unusually durable sub-station protector. The 
high insulating value and great tensile strength 
of the quality moulded Bakelite used in the 
Type H Mount gives the Type RO-9u Sub- 
Station Protector high resistance to breakage 
from the shocks of severe electric discharges. 
The RO-9u Sub-Station Protector is equipped 
with UL Approved A-9u Lavite Fuses. This 
protector meets all Underwriter requirements 
and is approved by the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories. 

Cat. No. 516-30. 


TYPE WXB BUILDING TERMINAL 





For terminating and distributing lead covered 
cable inside tuildings. The WXB Building Ter- 
minal provides many new conveniences for ter- 
minating and distributing lead covered cables 
inside of buildings. It is furnished for 6, II, 15, 
or 26 pai: cables in flush or surface enameled 
steel boxes. The terminal unit consists of 
moisture-proof steel cable chamber and single 
piece moulded bakelite face plate and fanning 
strips. Non-corrosive studs are embedded in 
the Bakelite, insuring strong low resistance 
connections. Cables enter the cable chamber 
through heavy compression fittings. Loom cov- 
ered cables are also used satisfactorily with 
these term.nals. 

Cat. No. 452-8002. 


TELE-WIRE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Distributors of Telephone Supplies 
136 Maiden Lane New York 7, N. Y. 
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were subject to renegotiation. Mr. 
Nylin replied that to his knowledge 
renegotiation can apply to any negoti- 
ated contract or subcontract of $1,000 
amount or On the question of 
supplier’s rights for renegotiation, Mr. 
Fried stated that in a case within 
his knowledge, a supplier had asked for 
renegotiation on the grounds that oper- 
ations had conducted at a loss, 
but that this was not sufficient grounds 
for renegotiation. 


over. 


been 


Only recourse of a 
supplier for upward price revision is 
supplemental agreement, he said, based 
on changes in specifications or similar 
understanding. 

On the question of government speci- 
fications, all members of the panel 
were in agreement that the phrase “or 
equal” has very little flexibility when 
used in item de- 


connection with an 


drawings of your own equivalent, with 
the statement that the two are elect» 
cally and mechanically interchangeab 
Naturally it is not customary to ha 
available working drawings of a co) 
petitor’s product, the panel pointed o1 
although some instances of supplie 
drawings 
ment 


available to 
contractors for bid 
have been known. 
rr 
The 


being rove} 


distributi 


meeting adjourned 
tions from the floor had been answers 


Vv 


Two General Companies 
Issue Bonds 

The Kentucky Telephone Corp. 
$3,500,000 
first 


insurance con 


after que 


sold an issue of principa 


amount of 3 cent 
1980, to an 


pany, Harry J. 


per mortga 
bonds, due 


Heuther, Jr., preside 


















































signed at a single source. The con- announced recently. Paine, Webb 
sensus was that to be able to bid on Jackson & Curtis; Stone & Webster Si 
a proprietary item, it is virtually a  curities Corp. and J. D. Van Hooser & 
necessity to have working drawings of Co. were agents for the issuer. 
the proprietary item together with The Kentucky Telephone Corp 
I ° CO 
an oe 
—. > 
4S $ 
OP : 
° 9,3 = — 
T 
»? {| 
»)) | 
|| 
—— | 
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For 
Telephone Troubleshooting... 


GITS 


“UNBREAKABLE’ PLASTIC 


FLASHLIGHTS 


@ 4 STYLES—One For Every Application! 

@ “UNBREAKABLE” PLASTIC PARTS — 
Shockproof! 

@ ALL BRASS CONTACT PARTS — 

Dependable! 

; h @ ECONOMICAL—Longer, Useful Service! 
















No. 100 “Plastic 
Eye” Flashlight. 
PRE-FOCUSED 


To thousands of telephone mainte 
nance men, GITS “UNBREAKABLE” 
PLASTIC (ETHYL CELLULOSE) FLASH- 
LIGHTS have a reputation for years 
Me 

No. 125 “Super Righ 


Angle” Flashlight. 


the weather or 
DIFFUSED. Extra Bulb whether it’s inside or outside, these 
and Belt Clip. 


sk flashlights stand up on the job! 
\ They won't rust or corrode. GITS 

FLASHLIGHTS are a ‘‘must”’ for per- 
formance and economy. Send for 
samples and prices on your letter- 
head — or consult your distributor. 


of rigorous, 


dependable 
Regardless of 


service. 
No. 122 “Super Right 


Angle” Flashlight 
PRE-FOCUSED. Extra 
Bulb and Belt Clip 


No. 126 EXT. COMBINATION 
Super Right Angle” Flash \ 
light (PRE-FOCUSED) with ' 
Clamp-On Extension (DIF 
FUSED). Extra Bulb and Belt 
Clip. Used With or Without 
Extension 





Ask your Distributor or Write Direct 


,, GES 
Py Nolding oration 
4600 WEST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


al 


NO DRILLING 
SAVES MAN-HOURS 


MIRACLE surface anchors 
bonded with MIRACLE ad- 
sive to masonry, steel or 
rigid surface for support 
wires, cables and light 
es; as well as securing 
ious types of apparatus. 
ONSTRUCTION BY 
ADHESION 
cleaner 
fer 
‘ggles are not required; 
electric cords or attach- 
nts 
s fatigue to workmen 
noise or no inconven- 
ice to occupants 


es labor and tool ex- 
ise 








Miracle 
SURFACE 
ANCHORS 

and. ADHESIVES 


. anchors write: Dept. 1021 
DEVICES INC. 

. 53rd St., New York 22 
formation about Miracle 
\CLEADHESIVES CORP. 

E. 53rd St., New York 22 
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KENNECOTT 
TELEPHONE 
CABLE 


Lasting service in every reel! 
KENNECOTT CABLE 


Every reel of Kennecott Telephone Cable 
meets the highest manufacturing standards 
... to insure uniformity, dependability and 
lasting service. Whenever you need tele- 
phone cable specify Kennecott. 
Information about Kennecott Cable can 
be obtained from any of the Chase Offices 


listed below. 





ffiliate com- 


o.1is ana 
Copper Co = 


| ( hase Brass © j Cable, with Zi 


; ae 
pany of Kennec ott Wire an ante 
3 of them warehouses) mre 


‘: 
s offices (+ 
sales Of from coast to coast. 


ing industrial centers 


EE 








CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 





ALBANY t 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 


INCORPORATED— 


WATERBURY 20, CONN. « DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 


SUBSIDIARIES OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 





DALLAS MILWAUKEE PROVIDENCE 
DENVERT CHASE * . MINNEAPOLIS ROCHESTER t 
DETROIT WAREHOUSES =. NEWARK ST. LOUIS 
HOUSTONT and OFFICES NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS ail NEW YORK SEATTLE 
KANSAS CITY, MO PHILADELPHIA WATERBURY 
LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 


tindicates Sales Office Only 
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FUNGUS-PROOF 


LACING CORD 


resists mold and micro-organisms 





e@ Intensive research in the laboratories of Heminway 
& Bartlett has resulted in the development of a fungus- 

proof Nylon Lacing Cord. This new cord — with its special synthetic 
resin coating — resists the growth of mold and micro-organisms, factors 


most often responsible for the deterioration of old type linen and cotton 


lacing cord and the subsequent corrosion and failure of telephone equipment. 


Heminway & Bartlett’s new special finish Nylon 
Lacing Cord retains the desirable malleability 

of wax and yet has a melting point of 

over 190°F. It is non-toxic to humans. 
We'll be glad to send you full 
information and prices... no 

THE HEMINWAY & BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


obligation, of course. Why 


not write us today! 


Branches: 617 Johnston Building, Charlotte 2, North Carolina: 222 West 


Adams Street, Chicago 
6, Illinois; 77 S. Main Street, Gloversville, New York; 716-32 N. 18th Street. St Louis, Missouri 

















et] PENTA 
= MF POLES 


FULL = TREATED NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


— Ruane 
SEE SRS eee . 


Seamuaeninen, 















The full length treatment 




















| 
protects Penta poles | 
from top to butt. | 
Their long life assures | 
low per annum cost lines. 
“AND. oH L, INC. 
__MINNEAPOLIS, “MINN, e 50 CHURCH. ST. L i YORK, N.Y 
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subsidiary of General Telephone Co) 
serves about 30,000 telephones in f 
cities and towns of Kentucky, includi 
Lexington. The company will ap} 
the proceeds of the new bond issue 
the retirement of $1,800,000 princi; 
amount of 3142 per cent bonds anc 
reduce outstanding bank loans by § 
700,000. The bank loans were incu 
in connection with the temporary 
nancing of new construction. 

As part of the permanent finance 
the company issued $1,275,000 of ac 
tional common stock to General Ti 


phone Corp. in repayment of a 
amount of advances made by the pa 
company. 

Another General Telephone ( 


subsidiary, the Pennsylvania Tele 


) 
Corp., has sold an issue of $2,000 
principal amount of 2% per cent 
mortgage bonds, due 1975, to ar 
ance company, L. F. Shephe 
dent, has nounced. The = con 
serves about 123,000 telephones it 
ern Pennsylvania. 


As part of this financing, the 


pany issued an additional 27,600 
of common stock to General Tele 
Corp. in return for the cancell: 
$900,000 of demand notes and $48 
in cash. Part of this cash, 


with the proceeds of the ne 


| ) 
issue, was used by the Pen 
a : 4 9 
Telephone Corp. to retire ye 
. ; : 
of bank loans which ad bee 
In connector vith new const 


VV 


Telephotos, 25 Years Old 
Use 43,000 Circuit Miles 


The te lephone line, lons 
messages from ear to eal 
pathway to the eye as vell a qu 
a century ago. 

In 1926, 


augurated over a 


‘“telenhoto”’ Service 
3.600-mil 
network for the rapid trans} 
photographs betwee} New Y« 
cago, and San Francisco. 

In the 25-year interval s 


the demand for time ly news 


has resulted in expansion of 
graph transmission facilities 
13,000 miles of circuits. The 
print of an on-the-spot pict 


by any of the national ne 


graph services now can be t) 
in eight minutes to key pict 
reaus around the country. 
important telephotograph se 
in wide use is the distributio1 
er maps. These are 
U. S. Air Force and relayé 


than 100 air centers. 


prepare 


The spectacular developme! : 
years ago seems relatively sim} 
A film is placed on the trans} 


a cylindrical form, and du 


TELEP! ONY 








pre 


pla 


Or 





operation an intense beam of light 
shines through it to a photoelectric cell. 


& 
The film is rotated and advanced at a 
uniform speed. Every minute portion 
affects the intensity of light reaching 
the cell. The variation in light controis ie 
the current following through the tele- i 

nhone line. 


| * 
At the receiving end unexposed film why P Battery Chargers 


s rotated under a beam of light at 


he same speed. This is exposed in | 4 | * | 
the identical manner that the original | S e in your p ant 

















s being “scanned” and thus faithful | \ . 
eproduction is obtained. ; * 
Newspapers using this service pub- 
} . _ - the — one , ’ 
ae ag cig teed a ptnaghbear ve They‘re buNt like a 7 They‘re completely 
lg oN skyscraper fo save self-contained, with 
valuable floor Space. no separate units to 
install. 
PLANT MAN'S 
QUIZ 
pis They give you high- 
(). Please describe the arrangement eal — er efficiency over a 
of a handset used to make simple tests es mod wide load range. 
on a switch type dial system? - 
Basically this handset co 1ins 7 
Sh ©) j ec e! series 
est leads and « Ss. The set S 
wineed with « dl. a series Because they are built like a sky- 
yr, al a 1,200 ohm resistor scraper—compact and upright -the 
citor permits monitoring a large PECo Battery Chargers save 
eee dey sturbanes A valuable floor space, actually occupy 
7 . eis os siege st sania less than | sq. ft. per KAW... Because 
= c. ee a in 00 :. “4 they are completely self-contained, 
ed sitio? The resisto S : there’s no need to install separate 
S rt-< ited | anothe. starter and control panels. no inter- 
Whi mA s operated, connection of power and control cir- 
Aen os 7 ay : pacha cuits . . . New improved selenium ‘ 
a me i ‘wi on : er rectifier stacks. transformers and sat- 
wltle diatin — urable reactors cut power loss to a 
mav be used for utine minimum. Convection cooled. there 
more elaborate equipment are no fans. blowers or other moving 
vided for accurate testing parts: thus maintenance is minimized, 
e e ° stand-by power loss reduced to practi- 
( Pt te wena te eee Rs cally zero... PECo Battery chargers are fully automatic: elee- 
pre viata whee to eademeud tronically or magnetically controlled and regulated: accurate 
Or tion? floating voltage control within 1% All control assemblies 


; ' ae , 
mation available indicates are readily accessible. Rectifier assemblies are on removable trays 
ene jacketed wire proves en to facilitate inspection and service Complete range of sizes 


factory for buried type con up to 10 KW. Capacities may be increased by 
\ special underground type : . ‘ . 
ee Mes operation of two or more chargers in parallel 
available that is insulated N ‘ . ; . 
ene and the hard copper ... No special foundations are required... 
are coated with lead and Write for all the facts. 


rovide the utmost corrosion 
and lasting insulation ad- 
is low moisture absorbing 


: results in low transmission POWER EQUIPMENT 


ephone frequencies. 





> e @ Battery Chorgers yx Battery Eliminators 


sr D.C. Power Supply Units vv Regulated 55 ANTOINETTE STREET DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
Exciters xy and other Special Communica- 
tions Equipment 


Lg -¢ ; 
| it be satisfactory to install 


sulated and jacketed 25-pair 
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Party Line Transmission 
and Ringing Improved with 
Vincent Rare Gas Relay 


May be Used with 
Harmonic or Coded Bells 





End objectionable noise 


interference due to tran- 
sient and induced volt- 
ages, and provide addi- 


tional lightning protection 
in bell circuits, with the 














Vincent Rare Gas Relay. Vincent Rare Gas 

Compact, non-mechanical, page RIC: 2. 
. e - > a eady for 

the Vincent Rare Gas Re Mounting. 

lay is easily inserted in 


the bell box, or at the ground connection 
or protector block on compact handsets, 
in series with each bell. Ic needs no further 
maintenance. 

Since the resistance of the relay is practi- 
cally infinity below 60 normal 
breakdown voltage, the line remains nor- 
mally free from paths to ground. Ringing 
voltage of 85 volts ionizes the rare inert 
gases, is transmitted without difficulty. 

The Vincent Rare Gas Relay may be used 
on magneto or common battery lines. Over 
100,000 in daily use! Write for details. 


volts, its 


BRACH MFG. CORP. 


Div. of General Bronze Corp. 
yrilimer. .ic-|me 07 


LACING CABLES 


—and all other jobs needing 
a superior, all-flax cord. 


 Batlowt PRODUCT 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 
418 Grand St., Paterson 1, N. J. 


New York 17,N.Y 

Philadelphia 6, Pa Boston 10, Mass 

San Francisco 5, Cal Baltimore 3, Md. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Chicago 10, Ill 
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125-foot 
use of a supporting messenger strand? 
A. We do not have any information 
this type and 
recommend this 
test 
plastic 


cable on spans without the 


installation of 
this 


on an 


cannot at time 


type of construction. Several in- 


stallations of self-supporting 
cable have been made in the past few 
but to date not 
obtain whether 
the 


have 


years, we have been 


able to 
they 


reports as to 
successful in 
We 
small 


have proved 
larger. 
that 
pair plastic cable strung in lieu of drop 


25-pair size, and 


received information Six- 


wire has proved entirely satisfactory 


on several installations. 


Because of the light weight of plas- 
tic cable, it is possible to utilize smaller 
messenger strand at reduced cost and 
string longer spans than would be pos- 
sible with conventional lead covered 
cable. 


(). Is it possible to obtain a machine 
that will dig a trench, lay a cable and 
backfill, all in one operation? 

A. There is now available a vertical 
boom-type ditcher that digs a narrow 
trench at exceptionally high speeds, 
tows a reel of cable, and, with its cable 
laying attachment, feeds cable into the 
trench and backfills in 


one operation. 


This machine has digging speeds 
from 1.7 to 33.6 ft. per minute with 
bucket line speeds up to 1,008 ft. per 


minute. This high speed accounts for 
the ability of this trench to cut through 
the 


toughest material. 


Q. What is the average amount of 
wear that can be permitted on a con- 
tact spring before it must be replaced? 

A. Pitted o1 


relay or 


built-up contacts on 


key springs may not require 


they down to 
the 


contact of 


replacement unless 
the 


contacts, 


are 


base metal. In case of twin 


one each mating 


pair may be worn nearly to the base 


metal before replacement is required. 


When necessary, recondition contacts 
which are not excessively worn by re- 
the build 


not 


moving’ and 
Do 


from a 


cleaning 
attempt to the 
contact, but burnish only 
the fiat, 
surface surrounding the pit. 


ups 
pits. 
pit 


remove 


enough to clean contacting 


@. What is the number of 


voice channels that can be placed on 


gzreatest 


a single pair of open wire by the use 
of carrier systems? 

A. Various combinations 
systems may be used to provide a 
maximum number of channels 
on a single pair of The “J” 
system provides a total of 12 carrier 


voice channels. A “C” system may 


voice 
wires. 


of carrier | 


New Lé Lt . Lf” 


PULLS ANY SIZE 
POLE EASIER! 


8 GR REET BES seem Ml 






















Simplex 
AUUMINUI 
POLE 


JACK 
A-329 


The first time and 
labor saving improve- 
ment in pole jacking in 25 
years! Aluminum housing 
saves 35 lbs. without sac- 
rifice of strength or capac- 
ity. Pulls or straightens 
poles—pulls butts—moves 
loaded poles...withoutdig- 
ging. Husky —to handle the 
toughest jobs. Same con- 
struction features as famous 
SIMPLEX No. 329 — the 
standard pole jack of the 
Bell Systems. 


LIGHTER 
— WEIGHS 


CAPACITY 
22-iN. LIFT 


Write for 
ASVER = SCREW - HYDRAULIC Descriptive 
Jacks Bulletin 





TEMPLETON, KENLY & COMPANY 
1044 South Central Avenue, Chicago 44, IIlinois 


| a * 
AUULCAN’ 


SCREW TIP 


Built for rugged 
handling 












Cool wood handle 


The ‘hang’ or 
balance that mok: 
work easy 


Low operating 
cost. 


STANDARD 
TIP SIZES 
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also be superimposed on the same pair 
of wires with the “J” system and it 
provides three voice channels. These 
two systems, with the voice channel 
provided by the basic circuit, make a 
total of 16 channels possible on one 
pair of wires. 


©. Please explain how the new cable 
sealing solder can be used to protect 
a wiped joint from leaking. 

\. Large wiped joints often develop 

all cracks because of uneven cooling 


f the heated mass after completion. 
1 


6s Y 
Cable sealing solder has a very low fimerican Be 
melting point and flows into these tiny 
racks and seals them so as to provide 
a gas-tight joint. The sealing solder “American Beauty” soldering irons 
s applied to the joint immediately 





make quick permanent connections. 
ifter wiping while it still retains ; 
: Service crews prefer them for conven- 
ugh heat to cause it to melt and 
flow into the cracks. Old, questionable ience and ease of handling. Avail- 
omts < aiS b r’¢ ected } the ° ° . ° 
may also be protected by @ able with a choice of five tips, but 
f this special solde1 
most workmen prefer the !/2"" chisel 
- t o . . 
tip as illustrated. 
(0. ill it be possible insti ; 
l ¥ ill it he po ible to install two Recommended and Sold Through Our Distributors 
drop wires in a pipe to carry two open 


wire circuits under a= railroad track? 


\ We would not recommend this A U T 0 M ATI fl 














ractice as there is a possibility that 
, pare neg ac shine ) vill — Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
EE NE a Pint la: iad Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation 
: 5 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
‘ventually cause trouble on drop 
nstalled in this manner. 
[If you must provide an underground 
l carr’ the pe wire iine inde} 
the railroad track, we would suggest PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
tnat ou use either lead covered cable 
conduit yr pipe, ) i ape 


int where. the cable connects to th SERVICING THE 
due INDEPENDENT 


O. We plan to provide a= standby 
em ney power unit for installation ww 7D we el TO 1D VW 
im « exchange. Would you suggest | ELEI HONE INDI ~ | RY 
that this be a direct current unit to 
Con 


1 directly to the storage batteries 
or alternating current machine to 
he | to operate the regular battery 


Ponca caiheauan? A Complete Line of 


ier type will prove satisfactory aT ° 
t properly ‘used. However, it is be Nationally Known 
( hat the alternating current il 
prove more satisfactory. This 


i ct ee a Telephone Supplies 








provided. 


_ power entrance cabinet and 
m to provide necessary emergency 
ig as well as for the charging of 
Dat and the operation of the ring- 
Ins ment. 
If C unit is used, special emer- | FUINVE CPEN ER MP 
“1 hting must be furnished and ‘ ; 
batt yperated ringing equipment | Tel. ENdicott 1-0110 CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 7016 Euclid 
must | 
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BORON AND CARBON INCORPORATED 
IN NEWLY DEVELOPED RESISTORS 


MARKEDLY improved type of 
deposited carbon 
pected to find widespread 
in the communications and electronic 
fields, has been developed at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, research and de- 


resistor, ex- 


use 


velopment organization of the Bell 
System. 
In the new resistor, the element 


boron, as well as carbon, is pyroliti- 
cally thin film on a 
The addition of 


this element, it has been found, gives 


deposited in a 
suitable ceramic core. 


considerably lower temperature coeffi- 


cients of than those 
sessed by plain carbon resistors, as well 


as good stability. 


resistance pos- 
In addition, the new 
borocarbon resistors provide access to 
resistance ranges heretofore impossible 
to attain in stable, accurate film-type 
resistors. These advantages are 
pected to permit widespread substitu- 
tion of the 


wound 


ex- 


borocarbon resistors for 


larger and 


types. 


more costly wire 
the 
resistors was made in a 
by Kh. O. 


Announcement of 
of borocarbon 
technical 


development 


paper presented 


drop wire 
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Grisdale, A. C. Pfister and G. K. Teal, 
all of Bell Telephone Laboratories, be- 
fore the National Electronics Confer- 
ence in Chicago on Sept. 27. 

Recent years have seen an increasing 
growth in the use of pyrolytic carbon 
resistors. Known variously as ‘cracked 
resistors” or 


film 


carbon as “high stability 
they are 


posed of very thin films of microcrys- 


carbon resistors,” com- 
talline carbon formed over the surfaces 
of ceramic cores. The conducting films 
of carbon are deposited by the thermal 
decomposition or pyrolysis of 
carbon gases or vapors. 


hydro- 


The film type of resistor is particu- 


larly useful at for 


not only can it be made to have smal] 


high . frequencies, 


reactance but it is, in effect, all skin 


so that there is no increase in resist- 


ance at high frequencies 
The film is also well cooled 
intimate with the 


core and this makes possible the dis- 


skin effect. 


through its contact 


sipation of large amounts of power per 
unit area. 

While primarily developed for high 
frequency the 


applications, pyrolytic 


and inside telephone 


Lowen “IMSULATED > 
wiet COmMPanrt 








because of 


carbon resistor has other characte: 
tics which have led and are leading 
greatly expanded fields of applicati 
Principal among these are the tol 
ances of one per cent or better atta 
able in production, the stability in u 
the relatively 
temperature 
the 


erties 


small and _ predicta 


coefficient of resistar 


and low noise level. These pr 


result in 
ultimate 


from 
of 1 


clos 


large 
crystalline 

films, 

the 


part 
structure 
has been 


carbon which 


studied in 3ell Telephone Labo 
tories. 

Pyrolytie carbon films are comp: 
of graphite-like crystallites which 


S- 


on the average only one ten milliont] 


of an inch in diameter 
thick 


randomly packed together 


half 
closely 

that all 
is lost. Pyrol 


and 
and which are so 
semblance to graphite 


carbon is much harder than carbo: 


dum and leaves no smear when rul 
on paper as does graphite itself. St 
tural and analytical studies have sh 
that 
by a skin or 


however, each crystallite is 


rounded layer of com] 
hydrocarbons which separates it f 


This 


specific r¢ 


its neighbors. 
the 
the temperature coefficient of resistan 


hydrocarbon 
increases sistance 
of pyrolytic carbon relative to grap 


which, along certain crystal axes, 


good metallic conductor. Decreass 
the thickness of this skin or 
total volume it occupies results 
decrease in both the specific resist 
and the temperature coefficient of 


sistance of pyrolytic carbon films 
Unlike 


resistance of pyrolytic carbon fi 


thin metal films, the s 


independent of film thickness 
the limits of experimental erro 
films which are on the average 


few hundred millionths of a 
thick have been employed in res 
The 


ance 


temperature coefficient of 
for the 
negative, increases from a lowe! 


ing value of about 


films, 


180 parts per} 


which is alway 


lion per degree Centigrade (PP C) 
with thick films to about —750 P C 
for very thin films with a re ance 
per square of about 20,000 ohn rhis 
variation results, in part, from sses 
in the film due to the different t mal 
expansions of the film and its support. 
On the average, the temperat co 
efficient of resistance for pyroly cal 
bon resistors is about 300 PPM 
Although precision as great as ! 
PPM/°C in matching the tempeatul 
coefficients of resistance of the stors 


can be achieved and despite 


that the statistical variations tem: 
perature coefficient are no great that 
for wire wound resistors, t! urgt 
absolute value of the tempel: wad 
efficient of pyrolytic carbon stors 


TELE 





has 
wid 
how 
tne 
the 
and 
B 
py? 


bon 


in 
to: 


in 





has been a deterrent to their more 
widespread use. Study has now shown, 
however, that the addition of boron to 
the carbon film very gréatly decreases 
the temperature coefficient of resistance 
and increases its stability as well. 

Borocarbon films are produced by the 
pyrolytic co-deposition of boron and car- 
bon from suitable gaseous compounds 
of these elements. Their temperature 
coefficients of resistance depend both on 
film thickness and on boron content. 
By suitable variation in these, tempera- 
ture coefficients as small as 20 PPM/°C 
can be achieved. Borocarbon resistors 
of 10 megohm values in half watt sizes 
with temperature coefficients less than 
100 PPM/°C ean be produced, while 
resistors of 250,000 ohms or lower have 
temperature coefficients less than 50 
PPM/°C. These values of temperature 
coefficient are entirely comparable with 
and, indeed, smaller in many cases than 
for wire wound units of the same re- 
sistance value. 

The specific resistance of borocarbon 
films depends on their boron contents, 
and by suitable variation in composi- 
tion, films of very high resistances per 
square can be produced. Values of 500,- 
000 ohms per square are readily ob- 
tained and values in excess of 1,000 
megohms per square have been studied. 
The temperature coefficients of resist- 
ance for these high resistance films are 
arger than for films of lower resist- 

but in the extremely high resist- 
ance ranges made accessible through 
ise of these films temperature varia- 


are generally of lesser import- 


Vv 


on, though now in common use, 
re ed $27 million and 12 years of 
levelopment from the time of basic 
discovery to ultimate mass production 


an irketing. 


VV 


»> new typesetting service over 
Lone Lines of the Bell System is now 
sery magazines and other publishers 
whose editorial offices are hundreds of 
miles away from the publishing plants, 
it ¥ innounced recently. 

For example, a magazine operator 
in \ York prepares the final edi- 
toria opy in tape form. Translated 
into ‘trical impulses, the copy travels 
Over e long lines to the printing 
plan Dayton, Ohio. There it comes 
om perforated tape and is fed 
_ operating unit attached to a 
linot machine which automatically 
conve the copy into type. Thus the 
pera in New York is only a few 
a thead of the linotype machine 
o n 


1€s away. 
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HUBBARD STRAIN PLATES 


Hubbard Strain Plates protect pole fibres from being cut by messenger 
or guy strand. They are furnished standard (No. 7575); with offset to 
fit 1%4-inch maximum diameter ground wire moulding (No. 7576); and 
with guy hooks (No. 7577). All styles have nail holes. No. 7577 has one 


11/16-inch guy hook hole and two 7/16-inch lag screw holes. All are 
hot galvanized. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 15 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $3.00 for 20 words or less. 


FOR SALE «FOR SALE | 


sci ll tas nie RECONDITIONED EQUIPMENT 

: Loud Ringing Bells, 6 in. gongs, 1000 or 
ENTIRE STOCK IN MAGNETO || new we. BIAI Ringers... .$2.50 each ae ee 
EXCHANGE located in North East ~~. a ee b..N cond. Cord ee. = Common Battery Desk Boxes, Kellogg 
Kansas. 1949 gross after Bell com- A.E. Ringer Boxes 1400 ohms (good condition). No. 600, 602, 610 @ $3.50 each. 


re : : .$2.00 each Ringers, with gongs, No. 78, 72, 73 ty 
mission $11,000. Selling price less than FTR 801 BB Magneto telephones jike brand new. @ $1.50 a 5S a ied 


* 7 wt , T .$16.75 h Notte ) P > c r vi 
941, c/o TELEPHONY, 9 t’ DOX NO | | ria: ie wit srr FB Braakias 8. WY. | | | Cas. Common Batters, Kellows No. 7, 
. er EASTERN TELEPHONE COMPANY Prices FOB Chicago, Il. 
a aa INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
2,000 FEET, 21 PAIR, NO. 22 LEAD REPAIR CO. 
COVERE D KELLOG G TELEPHONE 2137 West 2ist Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
CABLE 3 2/6t- ~OD. ALL NE _W MA- W. E. 71FG (new) Loading Coil Case $300.00 
TERIAL MANU KF AC TU RE D BY W. E. handset Fi with W. E. units (rebuilt and 
ROEBLING. BOB MULHALL, INC., ee ee Ge ee eee 


r roam TEA? ’ Nicopress Tool 17-2 (new) ; $2.00 each 

91 BALDW IN S17 oy NEW AR K, N. J. W. E. Fanning Strip 60 wire capacity .$1.95 each 

Repeater EE 99 T3 (new) -$19.95 
Terms: Check with order—FOB Simpson, Pa 
































We own and have in stock new and 
TWO-POSITION, 160 LINE MAG- TELEPHONE ENGINEERING CO. unused 4500 units. FTR 801-BB con- 
NETO, LAMP SIGNAL TOLL AND SIMPSON, PA. vertible 

LOCAL SWITCHBOARD. GOOD 

CONDITION. McGRATH MANU- MAGNETO 
FACTURING CO., INC., 713 East 8th 


St., Topeka, Kansas. bib ~ TELEPHONE WIRE TELEPHONES 


including battery boxes and one set 


‘ of spare parts to each 10 phones. 
W-110-B 2 conductor, twisted, 3 Telephones are made by the Federal 


copper and 4 steel strands, Telephone and Radio Corp. Generator 


: . tinned, insulated, half mile and new type FTR 701 A. Ringer Western 
SET GENERATOR — in beautiful mile deel socks. $7.90 per ie Electric Co. type BIAL DC resistance 


leather case with straps. These : a Seon Caaes Y Wenrys at SES ayia. 
phones operate without ettectos FOB Ogden, Utah. Discount on Handset Western Electric type FIAW 


BRAND NEW "$20. 00 request 25 miles o¢ more. 3. with extension cord W-E No. 44A. 


Packed for export. 8 phones to a case. 
eg TS9AP with W. E. Re- HARRY P. MARCUS 
ceiver HA-| and W. E. Transmitter A B & Steel Supply Co. 
Fl. Brand New Export Packed $4.50 428 tear St., now You : gy KENIG ELECTRONIC AND 
each. Telephone Canal 61175 WIRE CORP. 


or 
TALLEN CO., INC. R. O. PEARCE 55 W. 42 St. New Nork 18, N. Y. 

562 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 2185 So. 21 East, Salt Lake City 6, Utah ngacre 4- 
TRiangle 5-8241 Telephone 65512 











FIELD TELEPHONES EE 108 
SOUND POWERED WITH HAND- 


Catalogue and prices on request. 


























RECONDITIONED HERE ARE REAL BARGAINS 
**No. 17-2, parallel, neoprene jacketed 


W. E. CO. SWITCHBOARDS bronze cond., DROP WIRE—Short Coils 


of 100-200 ft. Spec. grade mfd. by W-B, 


No. 9 TYPE ete.—$13.50/M ft. — Think! (you can 


save by using these for short drops. 


Those who have used these will verify 


UNIVERSAL—TOLL AND LOCAL SECTIONS our statement). 
COMPLETE **No. 20-2, parallel, neoprene jacketed, 


copperweld cond., DROP WIRE—Short 


DIALING EQUIPMENT Coils of 100-200 ft. spec. grade mfd. by 


W-B. at $10.00/M ft. 


KEY PULSING EQUIPMENT **No. = tw. pr., ee ee 
KEYS — PLUGS — RELAYS id, ales, Sees. Guia, ots of 0 © 
and 1,000 ft. in individual cartons.— 


No. 141 JACKS ON 115 MTG. $10.00/M ft. 

No. 41 TYPE LINE SIGNALS Case of 3,000 ft, at $28.50 
(Present best factory price is $15.93 

No. 34 SUPERVISORY SIGNALS 


All Material NEW and GUARAI 
Terms: Net: F.O.B. New York 


PROMPT SHIPMENT Subject to prior sale 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY CO. | |"Swaves< rer 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 136 Maiden Lane New York 7. ' 
. | WHitehall 3-5865 
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